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ERFORMANCE 


That is Years 
in Advance... 
...... at only *1600 up 


Hudson’s exclusive fashion of line, color and appointment is add- 
ing thousands of beauty lovers to the hosts who want its supremely 
brilliant performance. In the new models a wider variety of colors 
are presented than ever before in history and performance is ad- 
vanced to entirely new standards of motordom. 


In the Super-Six you have the satisfaction of a chassis so advanced 
it will not find comparison in design or value, this year, or perhaps 
the next or next. 


Through the Super-Six principle, Hudson has the greatest smooth- 
ness and efficiency in power transmission that we know And 
through its companion invention the greatest efficiency in power 
generation ever attained to our knowledge. 


With the development and increased capacity of the Super-Six 
principle came also the creation of a chassis engineered in every 
detail to provide safely, continuously and economically for the 
speed, power and safety of the motor. 


These are advantages responsible for the most enthusiastic owners 
and buyers in Hudson history. 


And all are delighted to find with all its other economies, a gaso- 
line saving never established by a car of its weight and size. 


IHU ID SWOR 
«eX IU PIER 





118-inch 
Hudson Super -Six 
Sedan, $1700 
f. 0. b. Windsor, 


Taxes Extra 
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Bran food that does everything but 


HE big problem in insuring that the family 

really does more than believe in bran foods and 
actually eats them is in findink one that does not 
come to the table as a “bran food.” 


Over 20% of Quaker Puffed Wheat is bran. 
But you would never guess it. Long before the 
present enthusiasm for bran spread over America, 
thousands of homes served this unique cereal, not 
particularly for any “health” quality, but because of 
its deliciousness. 

Millions know Quaker Puffed Wheat as the great 
breakfast adventure. A cereal so utterly different 
from all others, that it tastes good when no other 





Juicy pears in their own juice, Puffed 
Wheat and cream —a breakfast change 


taste that way 


With Some Thoroughly 
Unusual Suggestions for 
Service 





> 


Wheat, with milk or 
half-and-half to tempt 
their appetites anew 


THE QUAKER OATS 
COMPANY 





Sliced peaches, Puffed 


cereal may. Now we want everybody to know it, 
too, for the bran it contains. 


It is WHOLE WHEAT, steam exploded to 8 times 
normal size and crisped to rare deliciousness. Served 
with milk or cream it supplies bran, needed wheat 
elements and important vitamins. 


Served in the ways suggested on this page, it 
marks a positive way of attracting the most way- 
ward appetite. Children love it like confections. 
Investigations reveal that some 75% of children 
who ordinarily don’t take to cereals will eat Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice (selected rice puffed like the 
wheat) without urging. 





The season's best! Luscious ripe black- 
berries, Puffed Wheat and rich cream 
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Are Women “Wanted in Pp ublic Life { 


And the Important Question 1S, “Are They Really N. eeded ? ” 
By HELEN GREGORY MACGILL, M.A. 


United States and Canada as open to womenas to men, 

though not everywhere or everything. Some states 
and some provinces still refuse to call women to the Bar, 
and recently by a decision of the Supreme Court of Canada 
women were declared ineligible for seats in the Federal 
Senate as not being ‘‘persons” within the meaning of Can- 
ada’s constitution—the British North America Act. The 
Act is signed “‘Victoria Rex.” 

Resolutions passed by national and international associa- 
tions of women indicate clearly the world over that there is 
as yet between men and women, neither equality of pay or 
opportunity, nor are the honors equally divided. 

Women are apparent in the audience; if the drama is big 


Priced States: trades, occupationsin general are in the 


or important, they are onlookers, and a few occasionally 
play minor réles. All this might not be serious were it 
merely a matter of getting more and better jobs, or even 
more money and more honors for women. But the impor- 
tant question is, are women really needed in public life? If 
so, why are they not there? 

We women make oath and publicly say, and think we 
believe it, that there should be more women in legislative 
halls, on the bench, on public commissions and government 
and municipal boards but we make slight effort to get them 
there or to keep them when they are there. Why? 

In spite of our demand for equality and our enthusiastic 
advertising of the abilities and attainments of women, we 
ourselves are not firmly convinced. We are suffering from 


the depression of an implied and accepted inferiority, and 
we get out of the difficulty by wrinkling our brows, wringing 
our hands, and regretting that for the particular position 
under consideration ‘‘we have no suitable women.” 

For centuries men alone have striven to crystallize the 
ideals of their country in the statutes, and then to administer 
the same. Yet nations are made up of both men and women. 
Every day experience teaches us that it requires the imple- 
menting of the ideals of both father and mother to make the 
rounded whole in the domestic circle, and common sense 
tells us it is so in national, municipal or state or family life 
———one without the other is incomplete. 

In every city or municipality there are always enough 
male candidates to fill the offices of mayor, reeve, aldermen 
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lo the foods you cat to live 





for Healthful living 


VER have ‘“‘that tired feeling?’’ Heavy? Listless? 
Food uninteresting? Not getting any enjoyment 
and very little real nourishment from your meals? 

Our hurrying habits of living make it difficult now- 
adays to get full benefit from food. We eat soft, fiber- 
less food where palate-tickling flavors replace the 
stimulating nutritive stuff of nature. 

Chrenic constipation—with its dismal companions: 
indigestion, skin disorders and run-down condition—is 
almost inevitably the result. Often it is the cause of 
*‘that tired feeling.” 

One single food added to your normal diet helps to 
correct this condition. Fleischmann’s Yeast is a 
healthful vegetable food in concentrated form, mil- 
lions of the tiny yeast plants being contained in each 
dainty cake. 

Yeast stimulates the digestive processes, and aids 
your system to get the elements of real value in other 
foods. It conditions and cleans the intestinal tract, 


“For years [had been troubled with sick headaches 
for which constipation was undoubtedly responsible. 
When I first heard of Fleischmann’s Yeast I couldn't 
believe that it would really help me. But when I 
learned how it had benefited several people I knew, 
I came to the conclusion that there was hope for me. 
I began drinking it in hot water before each meal and 
noticed that I felt better. After two months | was rid of 
constipation. My headaches had become less frequent 
and it is a long time now since I have had one.” 

Eva Bissonnette, Montreal, P. Q. 





promotes regular elimination, helping to clear up con- 
stipation, and keeps the intestinal muscles function- 
ing in the regular manner that means glowing vigor- 
ous health. 

Give it a fair trial—say ninety days. Remember, you 
expect it to condition the intestinal muscles, the 
muscles of the arm cannot be conditioned with only a 
few days’ exercise. 

Start eating three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
every day, just before meals, and in a few weeks you 
will notice how. much better you feel, how clear your 
complexion has become, how much greater your en- 
joyment of life. 

Tell your grocer to add your name to his list for 
regular delivery; three cakes for each member of your 
family. 

A very interesting booklet on ‘‘Regaining Health” 
will besent to you, gladly. Write The FleischmannCo., 


Dept. 09-Y, 1449 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, Que. 


“I have been doing office work for the past five 
years. During this time my system became rundown, 
probably from the need of exercise. I lost all appe- 
tite for food. 

“I was advised to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. After 
eating three cakes a day for nearly a month, I found 
my condition had certainly improved. Now I would 
not pass a day without it. I appreciate what Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast has done in helping me regain my 
heaith and vigor, and so wish to recommend it for 
anyone in run-down condition or with indigestion.” 

WiutiaM Mackay, Montreal, P. Q. 
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An Oriental idol takes part iv a 


human equation 


By JOHN HANLON 


of the dead village, with merciful, leafy oblivion. Once 

handsome houses collapsed among gardens gone 
gypsy; up the hillside great buildings sprawled into formless 
heaps of stone and timber; abandoned machinery rusted on 
dumps of ore that had yielded ruin instead of riches. A few 
unkempt cottages, a shabby general store were all that 
remained of what had once briefly promised to be an eastern 
Klondyke. Gold mines in Nova Scotia are apt to prove 
costly to those who would profit by them. 

As the black-garbed woman in the jolting cart, which 
styled itself a stage-coach, surveyed the wreckage, the 
lurking sadness of her fine-cut face deepened. But her pity 
was for herself. She was comparing the fall of Goldenville 
to her own descent. 

She was a MacKinnon of Edgeworld, the last of that 
great wooden-shipping family, whose considerable fortune 
had dwindled with the ascendancy of steam until Christian’s 
only heritage was a small annuity and the family pride. It 
was that pride, coupled with a horror of being pitied by those 
who had envied her in her affluent childhood, which was 
driving her to the cottage in the wilderness, once her dead 
father’s shooting box, and the only parcel of MacKinnon 
real estate which had not gone beneath the hammer of the 
auctioneer———because it was worthless. 

A cottage in the wilderness and alone——such was 
Christian’s to-day and to-morrow. The MacKinnon estate 
had usurped a city block, with high brick walls to thwart 
the curious, and iron gates to bar intruders; the servants 
had been many, the entertainments lavish. But now, after 
ten years of hopeless struggle against circumstances, the 
brick walls had let in the multitudes, the mansion was giving 
way to a wrecking crew, and its mistress, only spared bank- 
ruptcy by the charity of her creditors, was riding into exile. 
Was it any wonder that, although her chin still lifted bravely 
and her mouth was set in obstinate courage, the woman’s 
eyes were tragic? 

Yet even she forgot tragedy as the stage left the moribund 
mining village and turned down a twisting, narrow road, 
whose crowding walls of new green were drifted here and 
there with Indian pear and wild cherry blossom, revealing 
now and then, through clumps of feathery hackmatack, the 
rippling satin of a turquoise lake. 

A turning opened upon one of the new fields upon which 
the forest was not encroaching again, with its vanguard of 
tiny firs and maples. The ploughed earth was agreeably 
ruddy and little green transplants pricked out a pleasant, 
orderly pattern in their furrows. Christian MacKinnon was 
glad that her nearest, only neighbor was so thrifty, industri- 
ous, tidy, and she watched him where he knelt among his 
seedlings. 

Startled by the creaking wheels, he rose and returned her 
stare. She gasped with astonishment, for his skin was 
yellow and his eyes were slanting. 

‘‘He’s a Chinaman, Mr. Hopkins!” 

“Sure thing!’ Her guide was glad to be garrulous, for so 
far she had not encouraged him. “Yo Kee, truck-gardener. 
Sends cabbages an’ cukes an’ things to the chink restaurants 
in Edgeworld. Been here five years an’ not bad for a 
heathen. He keeps to himself. He . - 

Christian heard no more. The oriental was gaping after 
them, and she found something sinister in his bland repose. 
Then the warmth of the June air chilled as she remembered 
the contents of one of the boxes on the back of the cart, 
which was loaded with the remnant of her worldly goods. 
The green bronze elephant! Geordie had claimed that it had 


"Tort returning forest had not yet cloaked the skeleton 


She had given him back his ring, 
bade him forget her; and he had 
been foolish, obstinate enough to 
take her at her word. He had 
vanished from her ken, from 
Edgeworld forever. 


been stolen from an Eastern temple, that more than one 
man had died in vain, priestly efforts to rescue it from pro- 
fane hands. She had brought it into the wilderness to dis- 
cover that her only neighbor in four miles was a Chinaman! 
In that there was cause for meditation, if not for actual 
alarm. 

The train of her thoughts carried her back to Geordie 
and the day that he had given her the green bronze elephant, 
bringing it home from Demerara where he had voyaged as 
supercargo on one of her father’s ships. She had not appre- 
ciated the image then, for only an hour afterwards, their 
engagement had been broken. Why had they quarrelled? 
She could scarcely remember. But they had both been 
young, hot-blooded, too much alike for arguments to be 
peaceably arbitrated. She had given him back his ring, 
bade him forget her; and he had been foolish, obstinate 
enough to take her at her word. He had vanished from her 
ken, from Edgeworld forever. 

That was fifteen years ago, but she still loved him, al- 
though the pride, which was her strength and her weakness, 
had forbade her to seek him even in the deep troubles, when, 
orphaned and alone, she had need of friends. She numbly 
supposed that she would go on loving him until she died. 
That was why she cherished his last gift, cumbersome, ugly 
as it was. The green bronze elephant was more than an 
ornament. It was her only material link with a happiness 
which she had thrown away. 


“Here we be,” announced the driver. An explosion of 





purple lilacs above white eaves showed her the tiny house 
which was to be her tomb. But Mr. Hopkins, who had 
received her orders to paint and make ready the place, had 
made the cottage far from funereal. The welcome of a robin 
from dancing spruce boughs was repeated by gay, green 
shutters and white curtains, through which she could see 
the tawny mahogany, which her creditors had ceded her, 
arranged in a sunny room with spotless floor and walls. 

“‘My wife come over’n helped me,” Mr. Hopkins boasted. 
“Bessie worked to a hotel once an’ she understands ladies 
an’ gents. We aim for you to feel real to home.” 

Christian’s eyes brimmed with tears, which, for the first 
time in years, were not tears of bitterness. Here was neither 
pity nor patronage; here was honest, simple kindliness. The 
despair which had stiffened her heart, thawed a little. 

Indoors another welcome awaited her. The vigorous 
aroma of recent soap was diluted by the perfume of flowers, 
crowding humble containers——pickle jars, and bottles, 
which smiled from every vantage point; peonies, narcissi, 
ladyslippers, late arbutus and the earliest of wild roses. 

Mr. Hopkins was puzzled, “‘Wasn’t here when I left, an’ 
Bessie ain’t been up for two days for rheumatics.” Not 
for months was Christian to guess whence the welcoming 
blossoms came. Had she done so her stay in the wilderness 
might have shaped itself very differently. 

Mr. Hopkins brought in her boxes, opened them for her, 
dallied over his departure. 


“Bessie’ll gladly help you char. An’, when you want 
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or councillors, and it is rare that there are not at least two 
male contestants for each seat. If then, we have so little 
confidence in ourselves, it is hardly reasonable to expect 
men to put faith in us. It is logical for them to point out 
that women themselves should be the best judges of what 
they want in the way of public offices and capable of choos- 
ing suitable women to fill the same. Not that I think 
thereupon men are immediately going to hand over the 
office or position or salary or award without protest. That 
would be expecting too much of human nature. 


PL )ESPITE. allegations to the contrary, it is not differences 
of opinion, petty animosities, likes or dislikes, that pre- 
vent more women from holding high place. Men suffer from 
these, too, sometimes differing in kind and variety, some- 
times similar. But men have no ingrowing doubt as to their 
own ability. They are convinced that the Lord gave them 
dominion over all the animals, and the rest of the world, 
including women. They have held undisputed sway for so 
long that it requires education on both sides to make each 
realize that both are needed in national housekeeping, not 

ecause of any inherent superiority of one sex over the other, 
but because of their essential differences. 

Most of us profess to believe that women are capable of 
holding any and every public office, save those requiring 
superior physical strength—so few as to be negligible. Why 
then, are there not more women in public 
life where we know they are needed? We 
know, whether we admit it or not, that men 
and women view life from different angles. 
The age-old division of life work makes for 
this diversity. While the aims are common 
the stresses are not alike. 

Women are needed in municipal councils 
where questions arise concerning milk and } 
water supply, housing, pure food, street ‘ 
cleaning, health, licensing baby and adult 
lodging houses, street lighting, supervision 
of parks, dance halls, market regulations. 

They are needed on factory commissions and ‘ 
inspections, minimum wage, hospital, school, 
pensions, workmen’s compensations and i 
other city and government boards. They : 
are required on juries which deal with ! 
human difficulties of all sorts, including 

those arising between women, girls, boys and i 
men. On the bench there is urgent call for i 
their services as judges in juvenile courts, 
district county and supreme court judges in 

all courts where cases of rape, seduction and 

the wrongs done very young children are 

tried. Women are sometimes, though rarely, 

the aggressors, but are often the victims in 
assault, murder and in family desertion 

cases. The custody and adoption of children 

are also court matters in which women 
should help officially. 

Departments of labor deal so much with 
human relationships that it seems an anom- 
aly that sometimes the labor commissioner 
or deputy minister is not a woman; or that 
there should not be two commissioners, ‘one 
of whom should be a woman. 

In the departments of lawmaking and 
administration, for example, men unaided 
have striven to embody the ideals of their 
country, and then alone to administer the 
laws they made. Yet, by a singular coinci- 
dence in countries civilized and in countries sometimes 
described as uncivilized, women as reigning sovereigns in 
their own right have held supreme power by virtue of birth 
or accident, marriage and widowhood, while at the same 
time the women of their nation neither have been eligible 
to hold office or to vote, much less to become lawmakers or 
administrators. If women can make or help to make laws, 
can reign over nations as queens or empresses, they surely 
‘ can interpret the laws they have helped to make. Nature 
has a well established custom of starting out each member 
of the human family with two parents. Nations being but 
the larger families might well have been expected to follow 
nature’s lead, and see that the viewpoint and ideals of both 
fathers and mothers were expressed in legislation, interpre- 
tation and administration. 

In every city and state or province there must be many 
women capable of holding office where women are so 
needed, not because they are wiser or better than men, but 
because they possess the one essential qualification that 
men lack——-namely they are women. Men are likewise 
needed not because they are wiser and better than women, 
but because they are men. 

Each and every nation calls frantically upon its women to 
help “win the war,” but women are beginning to perceive 
that they are not earlier consulted to help prevent the war. 
Women are urged, pushed, driven into support of issues, in 
which none of their sex have had a voice or been invited to 
assist in deciding. Being asked to sacrifice their all, should 
not women sit at the peace table? Should we not have 
equal voice and vote with men of the nations in making 
those agreements, treaties and understandings that promote 

or rupture the harmony of the world? 





We shall never sit there unless our fellow women deter- 
mine we shall. 

Even during the war when there was feverish effort to 
pretend that women were equal to men, there were still no 
titles, except unimportant ones, no ribbons——except in the 
shops——-for women. We were expected to give, and did 
give the women of all nations——the tremendous enthu- 
siasm, the sustained ideals of patriotism, even though some- 
times misplaced, of which we are peculiarly capable. Service 
and self-sacrifice. the sweat and agony of giving, were kept 
at white-heat by that great spiritual force which women 
possess in the highest degree. 

Yet “equal pay for equal work and equal opportunity,” 
has yet only a few sincere advocates. It is as ornamental 
and necessary in a women’s association platform and public 





OMEN’S problems, abstract and concrete, have been the 
chief concern of The Chatelaine, since its first appearance 
in March of this year. Instead of the field diminishing, 
however, as one issue after another claims a new subject, we find 
that, if anything, it is broadening —and that so far from material 
of controversial interest to women growing more difficult to secure, 
it ts continually knocking at our editorial gates. 


Judge Helen Gregory MacGill, who contributes this article on the 
gestion of women’s participation in public life, is a singularly 
qualified individual. The mother of a grown family, a judge of the 
Juvenile Court, Vancouver, B.C., and a member of the British 
Columbia Minimum Wage Board, she knows whereof she speaks 
when she says that parents have as much to contribute to the national 
family as to their own. 


In our October issue, a presentation of the possibilities of the 
ordination of women in Canada by a man who has ecclesiastical 
history, as well as a knowledge of present day interdenominational 
sentiment, at his finger tips, will come as a clarifying summary of the 
discussion which the subject has heretofore provoked. Dr. Ernest 
Thomas is one of Canada’s authorities on church history. 
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speeches, as a National Anthem which may be poor music, 
bad poetry and indifferent sentiment, but which its nationals 
accept without criticism or analysis of meaning. It is just 
one of those pleasant things we say in the same way that we 
proclaim the child as our greatest asset, but refuse to vote 
for child labor laws. 

In the same group of men and women taken at random, 
there are conceivably fewer women than men who can or 
should hold public office or enter public life at the moment. 
Some are the wives of invalids, or mothers of young children 
and have other vital duties to perform, but of the childless 
wives or the unmarried women, and women whose children 
are grown up, there should be a fair proportion who have 
experience of value to place at the service of the country. 
Mothers whose children are grown up should have nearly 
twenty years of usefulness to devote to public service. 

The salary, aye, there’s the rub! Women must be paid 
salaries. The idea so casually voiced that as a certain office 
in an association brought no emolument or honor, it might 
as well be given to a woman, “went over well,” as the adver- 
tising men say, and is still going strong in public life. 

Our sentiments are all right, our hearts are all right, but 
our heads and our hands do not agree. Perhaps it is rare in 
human affairs, that hearts, heads and hands do co-ordinate. 
We do not always act as we feel, or feel as we say. We still 
prefer to base salaries on sex rather than on service, and to 
assume that men require larger salaries because they have 
dependents. The old “pin money” and because she ‘‘wants 
better clothes” or she is ‘‘only waiting till she gets married” 
arguments are running well. Yet investigation shows that 
most women work because they must and that a large per- 
centage of them have dependents. 
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The idea that service should be paid as service, and salar- 
ies be based not on extraneous consideration; that the nation 
has the right to ask of all citizens to contribute of their 
highest and to their greatest capacity—but, that they 
should be paid accordingly! Even male teachers, and they 
are surely supposed to be not the least intellectual section, 
cling to these hoary and discredited arguments. Yet if a 
male teacher be asked if he believes that a man having six 
children should have a proportionately larger salary than 
another having one child, he refuses to follow. 

Apparently he does not sense the economic danger of 
breeding competition on his own hearthstone. Long years 
of facts to the contrary cannot destroy his childlike belief 
that school trustees— too frugally inclined, do not take 
advantage of the lower wage to obtain two female teachers 
at the price of one male. The theory that all men have 
dependents, potential or actual, and all women none, under- 
lies the lower salary idea. 

But were the theory to encourage larger families, the 
grounds should be changed. While most of us not only 
admit, but proclaim that the reasonably large family of four 
is a blessing, it is not always so regarded by neighbors or, 
even in some cases, by the nation at large. In other words, 
whether the large family is desirable or not, depends upon 
the family. Yet, personally, I believe that parenthood is an 
education. I am convinced that not only has the person 
unmarried missed something, but while not 
essential, that marriage and parenthood 
should be an added qualification for office. 
Mothers and fathers, all other circumstances 
being equal, should be able to give better 
service because of enlarged experience. 


HAT shall we do about it? Shall we 

give it serious consideration. or shall 
we continue to regard politics and business 
as mysteries far beyond our feeble ken; for- 
get that they affect every phase of life, and 
look upon them as remote and unvital? Or 
shall we admit that as our real difficulty lies 
in ourselves, so the remedy lies with us, and 
that politics are the business of nations 
made up of men and women. 

Instead of sitting in meetings, and lament- 
ing that we have ‘‘no suitable women,” let 
us make up our minds that there are women 
of courage, understanding and ability to 
learn, who would bring honor to the causes 
they advocate, wisdom to the questions to 
be solved, and courage to interpret and 
administer our laws. 

Women need the confidence and support 
of women, and of men also. But we cannot 
have either so long as we ourselves are 
doubtful and unconvinced. Both sexes 
should share the work, divide the responsi- 
bility, contribute each his own peculiar and 
characteristic wisdom and experience to the 
service of the nation. More patient and far- 
seeing in some matters, more willing to 
forego present advantage for future weal, 
the vision of women is needed, balancing the 
readiness of men to provide for immediate 
need, and to seize the greatest advantage at 
the critical moment. 
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F CIVILIZATION is to grow. if the hu- 
man family is to develop in such wisdom 
and understanding that every citizen has opportunity to 
develop to his or her fullest capacity, the highest of which 
he or she is capable, then both parents in the nation, both 
men and women, must be willing to accept public responsi- 
bility. The special capabilities of each should balance and 
supplement the other. 

If business is business, and “politics are the business of 
the nation’? and we know as know we must, that it is the 
turmoil, misunderstandings and quarrels over economic 
questions, concessions, trade, treaty disagreements that 
bring war, misery, death and famine, we must know that 
women are wanted not only in public positions, but in great 
administrative, financial and business positions. 

All questions of world politics affect women and children, 
whether the problem involved be limiting the growth of the 
poppy and reduction of narcotics, abolition of slavery, better 
housing and town planning, or building railways to open 
country to new settlers. All law courts deal with women and 
their affairs, workmen’s compensation, state insurance, old 
age pensions, fixing wages, reducing the hours of labor, 
limiting armaments, naval and military appropriations 
dealing with oil leases and coa! concessions. We know that 
in the latter “‘lie causes of war.” The international status of 
women intimately affects women. But women will never sit 
there until other women determine we shall. Women cannot 
run for office without money. That is a fact we have never 
yet faced. Economic independence is so little a real fact, 
that women with salaries reckoned ‘“‘good,”’ have little sur- 
plus. In the days of the suffrage campaigns, women did 
raise funds usually through entertainments and small 
personal subscriptions. This meant sacrifice. Occasionally 
here and there wealthy women (Continued on page 50) 
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COLOR! 


An Expression 
of the Modern 


Coun irywoman 


Canadian countrywoman is that she has lost the 

artistry of her pioneering grandmothers. Indeed, 
the moment I hear that phrase, “pioneering grandmothers,” 
which is used to clinch every argument against progress., 
I marshall my wits for the inevitable battle. The “‘pioneer- 
ing grandmothers” of our Canadian people were a splendid, 
mighty race, and I have nothing but admiration, respect 
and reverence for them. They literally hewed the wood and 
fetched the water; they spun wool and made the family 
clothes, they came through illness and childbirth without 
doctor or anaesthetic; they made their own soap, their own 
bread and cured their own meat—and they still had time to 
be neighborly. One could fill columns listing the achieve- 
= of our pioneer women and still leave the tale incom- 
plete. 


(Yc of the most frequent criticisms of the present-day 





Every motorist will be able to confirm my state- 
ment that Canada, particularly Ontario, has 
literally flowered into beauty-consciousness. 


But it has always seemed to me a poor argument to quote 
the deeds of these splendid forbears when a wife and 
mother tentatively suggests purchasing an electric washer 
or mildly hints that the house needs decent plumbing. The 
salient fact that is invariably overlooked, is that these first 
Canadian women were themselves progressive, and that 
they themselves would have been the first to welcome 
modern means to efficiency and happiness in the home. 

To return to my first statement—what about this criti- 
cism that we twentieth century farm women have lost the 
beauty and color and artistry that inspired our grandmothers 
to produce lovely specimens of handiwork? In a measure 
this criticism is quite true. Handwoven rugs, beautifully 
pieced quilts, and the like are no longer part of the bride’s 
dower, probably because, as a general rule, Canadian women 
are not given to fine needlework. They incline rather more 
to a lavish use of color and a building up of practical beauty 
that is becoming more marked as the years pass and as they 
realize the needs and demands of the world they live in. 

In the past ten or twelve years the appearance of the 
Canadian countryside has undergone sweeping changes. 
Every motorist will be able to confirm my statement that 
Canada, particularly Ontario, has literally flowered into 
beauty-consciousness. Perennial borders, early daffodils, 
clumps of peonies, blazing beds of marigolds glorify nearly 
every farm home. In dozens of little villages flower beds 
are planted and maintained by the women’s organizations. 
Last summer I passed through one small town, where every 
telephone post was encircled with masses of rosy petunias. 
A vacant lot in the centre of the place had been planted 
with pines and oaks and there were beds of beautiful 
blossoms. 

Such creation of beauty and color, not to mention the 
pride which inspired it, is bound to have some permanent 
and telling effect on our country and our people. We are too 


{ 


The windows were framed with morning glories, 
long since in bed, and there were two small 
children just getling ready for their bed, too. 


young in community spirit to estimate the precise results, 
but we know they will be beneficial. Certainly, I believe this 
massing of women’s effort for the general good has had one 
result already. It has turned the Canadian farm woman’s 
attention to the commercial possibilities awaiting her in 
her own home, her own town. She is going into business and 
she is decking her shop windows with care. She is rousing her 
instinctive love of color and of manual arts, which has lain 
more or less dormant since her mother or grandmother 
hooked her last rug, and she is finding that it has a mone- 
tary value, as well. 

Imagine, for a moment, one of the loveliest highways in 
Ontario, and just at the curve of the road, an old brick farm- 
house, low and comfortable, with a flagged path from the 
gate to the house, shadowed by a huge apple tree. The lawn 
is bordered with every kind of old-fashioned flower. Under 
the trees are painted tables with yellow linen runners and 
the gayest of cottage china. Add to this setting good food 
and careful management, and it is easy to understand that 
the two women in charge of this wayside tea-room are really 
successful. They are making money, but they are also 
creating an atmosphere of hospitality and beauty. No 
hungry tourist would mind paying fifty cents for a peaceful 
meal in such surroundings. 

Up in Muskoka, where the farms are stony and poor and 
the opportunities limited, eight women organized themselves 
into a small co-operative group for the express purpose of 
supplying the needs of the highway tourists. The average 
wayside stand is not attractive; it is not even clean. These 
Muskoka women wanted something better than that. They 
chose a bend in the road with high walls and maple and 
jack pine on either side. They built a low stone wall, which 
was filled with wild ferns, and over that they wove a shelter 
of boughs. On hot, dusty summer days, it looked cool and 
lovely. In the autumn, it was a blaze of red and yellow 
against a background of evergreens. Their wares consisted 
of wild berries and cream, yellow salad dressing, jellied 
chicken and home-made bread. Did they succeed? Yes, 
in many ways. I have a delicious memory of coming on 
the place one afternoon in late spring, and finding birch 
bark baskets overflowing with moss and wild violets. Don’t 
you think the pioneering grandmothers of those women 
would praise such ingenuity? 

In the very heart of Manitoulin Island, there is a small 
village called Silver Water. Just below the village is Silver 
Lake, shimmering and glinting through the birches and red 
oak. The women of that community realized the need of 
fostering a good, neighborly spirit, and they gathered suffi- 





Our pioneer women spun wool and made the 
family clothes, and had time to be neighborly. 
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cient funds, after much hard work, to build a hall in the 
centre of the village. It serves as the community club- 
house. Outside it has weathered to the same lovely gray as 
the rocks. Inside, the wide windows frame lovely pictures 
of trees and rocks, and, if you look in a certain direction, 
you will see a tiny, dancing waterfall. The stage set is made 
of unbleached cotton, which has been dyed a soft green and 
stretched on frames. Inset on the cotton are silhouettes of 
the country roundabout. Nothing more beautiful or more 
simple and effective could be imagined. Tired women come 
there and relax, forgetting their mending and baking, their 
washing and churning. Beauty has become a tangible force, 
and dwells among them. 

Sometimes our prosperous friends, returning from a trip 
to Europe, complain that this new land of ours looks crude. 
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Have twentieth century farm women lost the 
arlistry that inspired our grandmothers to pro- 
duce beautiful handiwork? 


That may be. Pioneering is not a lady-like job; it demands 
the sacrifice of many of the niceties of life. 

Personally, I must say I get rather tired of hearing Cana- 
dians dwell on their own country’s inferiority. In most 
cases such preachments are the result of deplorable ignor- 
ance of country life in Canada, or they reveal simply a lack 
of sympathy with and appreciation of what our farm women 
are doing. 

Last summer I was driving through one of Ontario’s most 
beautiful counties. I had with me a rural uplift lady, who, 
insisted that our women knew not culture or education. 
They were plodders, good plodders, she admitted, but, 
after all, they were just our “Canadian peasantry.” 

One evening we lost our way and turned into a farmhouse 
to inquire directions. There was a happy sound of singing 
at the back of the house and we went round to the “summer 
kitchen.”” The windows were framed with morning glories, 
long since in bed, and inside were two small children with 
their mother, just getting ready for their bed, too. They 
had evidentiy been running all day barefooted, and were 
soaking tired, sore, little feet in warm water. The wood 
stove was snapping cheerfully, a great bowl of cosmos stood 
on the table, and the cat was purring beside the fire. The 
hissing of the kettle came as a pleasant accompaniment. 


“Fair daffodils, we weep lo see 
You haste away so soon—”’ 
We inquired our way and then lingered. 
“What a lovely setting for those words. Whose—?’’ I 
asked. 
“Oh, just a little tune I made up as I worked,” was the 
answer. 
But my uplift friend said undaunted, as we drove off, 
“Such a terribly crude life, isn’t it?”’ 
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vittals from the store in Goldenville, I come this way near 
every day.” 

“Where can I get milk till I’m brave—”’ she really meant 
‘rich,’ ‘“enough to buy a cow?” 

“Yo Kee’s nearest. Tell him to leave you some?” 

She thought of the green bronze elephant, shook her 
head. 

“But there ain’t no other cow handier’n the store, an’ 
that’s five mile. Yo Kee’s real clean an’ tidy for a heathen 


“Very well.” She realized the folly of vague fears. “I 
only need a quart a day. And thank you——for every- 
thing.” 


“*Twant nothin’. Maybe I’ll stop by for a visit some- 
time.” 

“I wish you would——” And she, who not so long ago 
had considered Edgeworld’s cream of society none too good 
for her, really meant it; somehow she felt that, at last, she 
was on the threshold of true friendship. 

As she watched Mr. Hopkins drive away, she was oddly, 
newly at peace with her destiny. Perhaps the storm was over 
for a while and she had found her haven. The flowers show- 
ered her with fragrance, the robin’s song was friendly, she 
could hear the whisper of alders and hemlocks, the distant, 
muted laughter of the lake. All these things mocked desola- 
tion and, alone as she was, she realized, for the first time, 
that there are far worse things than loneliness. 

Then she turned to her baggage and saw the green bronze 
elephant trumpeting upon the floor. It was grotesque and 
age-greened, all of three-feet high, bearing a pagoda on its 
back, surmounted by a hideously writhing dragon. She 
looked at it and laughed. “Somebody said you’d bring me 
bad luck. Well, you have, but perhaps your spell is broken 
now.” 

Suddenly she felt blasphemous, afraid. She visioned the 
wiry, yellow man in the truck garden, and nagging, pre- 
monitive fears returned to trouble her again. The idol did 
mean bad luck. Why had she not sold it with the rest? Yet 
it was her lost love’s last gift. She could never part with it! 


‘Tea yet hurrying weeks found her 
less lonely in exile than she had been in Edge- 
world. Here she was spared the forlorn, dis- 
heartening battle of maintaining appearances. 
The tiny house kept her occupied, but did not 
tax her strength. There was companionship in 
the chipmunks and birds, who, grown accus- 
tomed to her, presumed upon her very table for 
crumbs; in the infrequent deer, whostrayed acrcss 
her scrap of lawn, eyeing her 
with gentle curiosity before they 
fled into the protecting tangle of 
the brake. Talkative country 
folk paused to visit, to and from 
the store, and she became inter- 
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ested in the quiet pattern of their lives. What had promised 
to be a living death became a fuller, freer life than she had 
known for years. 

Her nearest neighbor remained a legend. She saw him 
working among his vegetables, when she walked to the 
village, but never closer, for he left the milk upon her door- 
step early in the morning, and she placed the payment in the 
used bottles. His aloofness relieved her until one autumn 
day, trudging home through the flaming woods, she heard 
noises in the cottage and timorously opened the door to find 
Yo Kee prostrated before the Green Bronze Elephant, 
bobbing his head up and down and muttering in a strange 
jargon. 

“What is the meaning of this?” Though she spoke sharply, 
she was trembling. 

The Chinaman squatted on his heels and faced her; she 
had never realized that eyes could be so narrow. ‘‘He god,” 
he explained simply, “‘gleat god!” 

“How dare you come into my house!” Cold fingers of 
panic tightened her voice. 

“Excuse, please . . Bling Missee plesent.’’ He indi- 
cated a bright and curious basket, brimming with garden 
riches, pale new corn, crisp lettuces, a golden squash. 

“I don’t want your old vegetables,”’ she snapped. “And 
you had no business coming indoors without my permission. 
Don’t come back here again——for anything.” 

He departed with pidgin apologies. Although he ad- 
dressed her, his eyes filled with haunting reverence, clung 
adoringly to the image, but Christian, her ken of the Orient 
based upon flamboyant fiction, saw only malignant menace. 
She sank into a chair, chilled and dizzy. So Geordie’s roman- 
tic history of the elephant was really true. It was an idol. 
Shudderingly she remembered the rest of the story. A priest 
had slain its last owner in a vain effort to recover it! Was 
Yo Kee a priest, masquerading as a truck-gardener? Ridicu- 
lous! Yet her own laughter sounded hollow. Thereafter she 
trudged to the store, or drank her tea milkless. 

She did not meet Yo Kee again, but, often, returning 
from walks, she would hear a rustle in the hedge of alders 
that was not a deer and, in the soft earth beneath the win- 
dow through which the green bronze 
elephant was visible, she would find 
strange marks that could only have 
been made by a man kneeling in wor- 
ship. It was most disquieting, yet she 
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dared not share her fears with the matter-of-fact country 
folk. They liked and trusted Yo Kee; they would only have 
laughed at her. But at night she locked doors and windows, 
even though the weather was warm, and she unearthed an 


old and rusty revolver from among her effects. 


ALTHOUGH she had come to Goldenville only for the 
summer, Christian kept postponing her return to Edge- 
world. Gold and scarlet glories of October gave way to the 
mellow russet of November woods and the crimson of 
huckleberry hills. Frosty mornings were tonic, and misty 
twilights were a sure and pleasant opiate. It was far too 
lovely to leave for the polite squalor of the cheap lodgings 
for genteelly faded gentlewomen which would be her doom 
in town. The mild weather tempted her to remain in the 
cottage until the first of the year. 

On Christmas Day, johnny-jump-ups still smiled through 
the dead leaves of her garden and her peasant friends drove 
gift-laden buggies to her gate, but, overnight, winter came 
down with Nova Scotian unexpectedness. Sleety winds, 
with zero on their breath, swept across the lake and plated 
the alders with silver. Then came hissing, heavy snow and 
a pandemonium of cracking branches. 

For three days Christian was storm-bound, terrified to be 
alone, more terrified to brave the elements for company. 
The fourth noon brought sunshine, although ominous clouds 
still patched the blue, and, since her larder was exhausted, 
and she knew that nobody could pass the cottage, she ven- 
tured out on the five mile journey to the store. 

A dazzlingly new universe awaited her. Fences. road, 
lake, even the alder thickets had merged into one glistening, 
shadow-dancing whiteness. Only the taller trees sur- 
mounted drifts to vary the ivory monotony, the boughs of 
the firs arched downwards with moist and shining garlands, 
the birches and maples miraculously changed to shimmering 
crystal ornaments. She gloried in the transformation scene 
until she tried to make her way along what had been the 
highroad. There, slipping at every step, often sinking waist 
deep, any progress proved a Herculanean effort. 

Thirty minutes passed before she reached Yo Kee’s 
house, half a mile down the road, drift-hidden save for a thin 
curl of bluish smoke against the powdered hemlocks. As 
she plodded onwards, she pitied this exotic exile caught in 
the talons of winter, but, a hundred yards further, she only 
pitied herself. She was exhausted as she had never been 
exhausted. A headache, which had nagged for two days, 
became overwhelming. Her limbs pained acutely. She 
realized that she could never reach the village. 

Turning homeward, into the teeth of the wind, was infin- 
itely worse. Her cheeks, her nose were frost-bitten, her hands 
lost feeling in spite of woollen mittens. Yet she was over- 
heated, and each lifted foot seemed 
burdened with a ton of snow. Flick- 
ering black spots warned of snow 
blindness. But she was afraid to 
rest———she might never go forward. 

Only pride and the vague, old 
fear, sharpened by fatigue and 
panic, kept her from seeking shelter 
with her Chinese neighbor. She 


dyed the drifts with indigo 
before she regained her cot- 
tage and staggered indoors. 
Crackers and milkless tea 
must be her menu until the 
road was broken, but her head 
ached too bitterly for hunger 
to be of any immediate con- 
cern. 

After she put the kettle on, 
she lay down and forgot 
everything except her pains 
until the threat of boiling- 
over water. She rose, groped 
toward the stove, but her 
legs failed to support her. 
Suffocating blackness closed 
in. 

That was all that her con- 
scious mind remembered, but 
her subconscious mind was a 
hectic crazy-quilt of all the 
things, glad or terrible that, 
had ever crossed her life. Fan- 
tastic caricatures of those 
‘ whom she had loved or hated, 
Lah” stalked from a torturing fog 
to perform impossible feats. 
Then, (Continued on page 48) 


“Probably he’s found some other woman 
who wasn’t so foolish. Besides, I don't 
know where he is, so I couldn't write him. 
I’ve lost him just as completely as if he 
were dead.” The firm mouth quivered, 
and with true tact, Yo Kee questioned no 
further. 


persevered, but dusk had‘ 
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Al left, the wooden cornice, a much used 

modern window feature. At right, the 

lier curtain effect worked out without 
overdrapes. 


hang alone and carry the full burden 
of dressing the window, than is permis- 
sible in a sash curtain with over-drape. 
In the latter case, binding, ruching or 
trimming must be quite narrow and 
should in some way blend in with its 
mating over-material. 

I am not, personally, partial to silk 
or ribbon ruching on cotton under-cur- 
tains, for the reason that they cannot 
be successfully laundered. It makes a 
cleaner’s problem of every little curtain 
that wears it. But bindings, ruffles and 
pipings in color, of other washable 
cotton material or braid, are usually 
safe if first set in cold salt and water 
before tubbing. Suggestions for such 
trimming will be found in the table 
given here. 

As to unwashable curtains, chiefly 
over-curtains, cord stitched between 
the lining and material makes an inter- 
esting border. A contrasting lining may 
also be used as an edge piping in the 
same effect, if of heavy sateen or some 
such presentable material. In making 
it may be left protruding perhaps a quarter of an 
inch beyond the decorative fabric. This, of course, 
must be allowed for in the cutting of the lining. 





shifts in rod hooks 

—have them all the 

same size and make. The difference in the angle at which 
the hook juts out from its facing may affect the hang of 
your curtains. Study the new rods and accessories in the 





shops, especially as to draw cords. There are numerous 
ways of ‘“‘pulling’’ over-curtailis by means of new modern 


devices. 
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Table for Suggested Curtain Trimming 
WASHABLE CURTAINS 


of a house’s entire exposure is devoted to window space, the 
importance of proper treatment is doubly impressed on the 


mind. Like the human face, nothing can so mar the appear- 
ance of an otherwise attractive house as eyes that blink. 
have a cast or fail to co-ordinate! 


OWADAYS, one can make curtains of almost anything. 

gingham, calico, dimity, dotted Swiss, net, unbleached 
muslin, crash, jute, poplin, twill, taffeta, sheer celanese, 
percale, tarlatan, organdie—even figured voile. There is 
nothing that does not have its trial. However, in the selec- 
tion of material, two points are to be remembered. The 
function of the under-curtain is to filter amd diffuse the 
light. If the window is a rather sunless north one, curtains 
of rose, gold and yellow add warmth to the light. In any 
over-curtain the purpose of the fabric is either purely 
decorative, as in a stationary drape. or it plays the part of 
inside blind, to be drawn against strong light, or at night, 
for privacy. There are very few over-drapes, unless exceed- 
ingly heavy, which do not require lining, both for light- 


Curtain Material 


White voile 


Organdie-any shade 


Barred muslin, an 


Calico or checked gingham 


Unbleached muslin 


Taffeta 


Trimming 
Ruffle of lavender, rose, pale green or 
yellow dotted Swiss, with matching tie 
backs. 
Edging of net binding in such color com 
binations as green on lavender, green on 
peach, yellow on lavender, blue on rose, 
lavender on rose, lavender on yellow, or 
cream on any shade. 
shade Rick-rack braid in white on color or color 
on white, or in contrasting combinations 
Picoted edging of contrasting oil cloth, 
rubberized cretonne or waterproof glazed 
cretonne. 
Simple embroidery in worsted. Blanket 
stitch or basting stitch on hem or around 
edge. Appliques of solid or patterned 
gingham in design. 


UNWASHABLE CURTAINS 
A line of flowers and leaves at the depth 
of the side and bottom hem. Small taffeta 
flowers and leaves brought by the yard at 
trimming counter. Delicate lavender 
flowers on creamy vellow taffeta isattrac- 


In making light curtains of dimity, lawn, dotted Swiss, 
or any of the light washable fabrics, it is well always to 
make a second pair for laundry purposes. This will insure 
your windows always looking fresh and dainty, and removes 
the hiatus of bare panes while the ‘‘one and only” is in the 
tub. An architectural feature of many of the new houses 
is the uniform size of all windows above the first floor. With 
this arrangement. curtains become interchangeable and the 
number of “‘spares’’ required is appreciably reduced. 


S TO laundering, the curtain of crisp material must, 

of course, always be ironed, especially the ruffled or 

fluted variety, but the ordinary plain scrim, net or voile 

curtain may be very successfully stretched by placing it on 

its top rod while it is still wet, and running a fairly heavy 
loose rod through its lower (Continued on page 50) 


tive 
Silk madras, gauze, elmo Contrasting wool fringe. 


or plain or printed linen 
Any silk or heavy twill Bi-color ribbon, half turned to show both 
sides and applied down edge. On cream 
twill, plain stitch embroidery in heavy 


proofing and for adding to their substance. Ordinary muslin 
or cambric is excellent lining material, while sateen is par- 
ticularly suitable for a fine rich chintz or cretonne, adding 
body as well as making it absolutely opaque. 

The decorative trimmings of curtains comprise a little 
field of their own. Trimming applies to the under-curtain 
more generally than the over-drape, but there are interesting 
possibilities there as well. More pronounced and broader 
trimming may be placed upon the sash curtain which is to 


floss. 
Sateen, or plain glazed Edging, ruffled or pleated, of glazed chintz 
ercale 
Glazed or unglazed chintz Plain sateen edging ruffled or pleated, in 


keycolor. 


me 
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HAT must we do to have windows | 
which do us credit from without as | 
well as from within? The answer is— 
absolute accuracy! Accuracy is demanded 
in the measuring, cutting and hang- 
ing of curtains. Threads must be 
carefully drawn, and it is more ad- 
visable to cut than to tear curtain- 
ing material. When the rod hem is 
in, a key pair of curtains may be 
hung and measured for the bottom 
hem, which, in the case of a sash 
curtain, should leave the length 
barely grazing the sill, and in a case- 
ment should reach just below the 
panes. On all windows of the same 
size these may be used in measuring 
the other curtains, but all will be of 
no avail if the rods are not equally 
placed. Measure everything by the 
fraction of an inch; tolerate no make- 


At left, the tier curtain treatment with 
the addition of overdrapes. Note the 
decorative value of the scalloped and 
fringed upper tier. Atright, the medal- ‘ 

lion valance. 7 
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Wrought tron rods presuppose a more or less Mediterranean 
atmosphere, and fabrics which suggest the Spanish influence. 


HEN dwellings first took on the attri- 

butes of homes, the only decoration was 

the hanging. Color entered the scheme 

n embroideries, rich fabrics and tapestries which 

not only provided a note of beauty, but gave 

serviceable protection and warmth to the dweller 

within draughty, primitive walls. The years have 

never replaced the grace, the adaptable texture 

and the softening domesticity of draperies. To- 

day a scrap of dimity at a window can do more to 

remove the “bare” look from a room than all the 
color schemes ever devised. 

Of late, the problem of adding interest to 
window treatments has been greatly simpli- 
fied by the variety of equipment available 
in rods, frames, rings and draw cords, for 
enhancing curtain effects. It is no longer 
necessary to have wrought iron rods especi- 
ally made, or to abandon an odd-shaped 
transom to thumb tacks if one wishes to 
curtain it. Rods, lambrequin and cornice 
supporis are now made for every purpose, 
and one has little difficulty in planning 
windows which a few years ago would have 
entailed the employing of expert metal- 
smiths and carpenters. Decoration has 
gone window-w se. 

The great popularity of Spanish furnish- 
ings and their penchant for metal, has 
brought into prominence of late all sorts 
of wrought iron fixtures—among them, the 
window rod. Now wrought iron presupposes a certain at- 
mosphere. You cannot hang chintz upon it, nor French 
brocades; and the colors of the heavier materials which you 
may choose must have the ruddy, mellow tones of warmth 
and richness. Velvets; deep-toned brocades of Spanish or 
Italian feeling in wine colors, golds and tawny umbers; 
twills or whipcords, non-contrasting but blending rich- 
colored stripes; coarse crashes embroidered in primitive 
colors; linens in block prints of Moorish design offer a fairly 
wide choice, however. When you deal with wrought iron 
anywhere, you must remember to keep within the Mediter- 
ranean atmosphere. You cannot put Louis XV petticoats on 
a Spanish chest! 

No, nor leather doubloons on a Sheraton escritoire— 
which brings us to the place where we achieve the formal 
and classic effect. Nothing is more charming in a room in 
which the furniture has the delicate eighteenth century or 
colonial feeling, than curved-top doors or windows. They 
were much affected by the architects of the period, and if 
one is fortunate enough to possess them, they lend them- 
selves particularly well to classic treatment. 

The transom or arch may be covered with sheer net run 
on a special curve-top rod. The overhangings may fall over 
either tight stretched or loose-hanging curtains, according to 
the nature of the window. Here a more formal and less 
craft-like rod may replace the wrought iron. Something in a 
not-too-ornate representation of ormolu or antique gold 
finish would be appropriate. There is also a definite colonial 
finish as well. Or in a room which makes no attempt to carry 
out a period feeling, a simple brass rod from which straight 
overdrapes hang on rings is recommended. Metal holdbacks 





are also generally available now. They may be obtained 
to match the rod used. 


FOR BEDROOMS, charming enamelled rods with 
rings and holdbacks to match, are obtainable in 
ivory. Almost all the decorated rods have rings and 
hold backs in similar finish to match. In fact, I actually 
know of thirteen different styles which include wrought 
iron, antique, old ivory, Spanish, antique gold, Italian, 
Venetian, Florentine, Persian tile,Colonialand Moorish. 

The wooden window cornice has come into high favor 
of late, and provision has been made for it, too, in suit- 























A curve-top rod solves the problem of the arched transom of 
over-window. It is no longer necessary to give such windows 
special treatment. 


able hardware. With a very simple carpentering operation 
the wooden “‘valance”’ is made, and put firmly in place with 
cornice supports. 

One of the greatest improvements in window decorating is 
the widespread use of draw cords. The draw-curtain has 
been an institution in England for years, and has been used 
in this country by decorators to a great extent, but it is only 
recently that it has begun to be generally and effectively 
utilized. The draw-curtain does away with the necessity for 
shades and provides a fuller use for 
beautiful draperies. Pulley chords 
simplify the drawing process to a mere 
gesture. 

Draw curtains and overdrapes are 
most frequently com- 
bined, but there are 
many variations of the 
draw curtain idea. One 
is the use of a third cur- 
tain beneath the over- 
drape, of a much more 
sheer but nevertheless 
shadow-proof texture. 
Silks and taffetas of 
various kinds are most 
popular for this pur- 
pose, even in combina- 
tion with hand-biocked 
linens, cretonnes and 
toiles de jouy. 

Another variation, 
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and a most valuable one, is the tier curtain, illustration of 
two types of which are shown herewith. That in the upper 
right-hand corner of the second page shows upper and lower 
tier curtains as the sole window decoration, regulating light 
above or below, or together. The other illustration at lower 
left of the same page shows tier curtains in combination 
with overdrapes. 

The stereotyped valance is a good bread-and-butter sort 
of treatment, but there are so many quaint little ways to 
vary it, particularly in informal rooms, that one should 
make an effort to study the original methods being employed 
here and there. Have you ever heard, for instance, of a 
French ruffle as a valance? It is simply a form of box- 
pleating in which the centre of the pleat is pinched in and 
tacked, giving it a narrow waist. The effect is something 
like smocking on a large scale. The scalloped valance is 
another pretty idea. Either in single or double rows of 
scallops, this effect is particularly quaint and different. 

When valances are a feature in themselves, overdrapes 
are often not necessary—tie-backs of the same material are 
enough to finish out the scheme and add a note of contrast- 
ing color to the sash curtains. An unusual little 
touch is the medallion valance illustrated at the 
lower right hand side of the second page. Often 
cretonne with a large motif will provide a perfect 
natural medallion, if cut around and bound. Any 
fabric, however, may be cut in some attractive 
medallion shape, as here shown. Then there are 
special double rods for valances, on which the 
fabric may be run with a heading top and bottom. 
These same double rods are available for dressing- 
table petticoats and bed draperies. An illustra- 
tion of the latter is shown at the lower right of 

the first page. 

The importance of proper curtain equip- 
ment cannot be too emphatically stressed. 
There is nothing which gives a room or a 
house such a shoddy appearance both in- 
doors and out, as uneveniy hung, hit-or- 
miss curtains. Uniformity not only of 
length, but of treatment is essential for 
the front of the house at least; and failing 
the entire frontage, in any event, uniform- 
ity of each floor. 

When one considers that forty per cent. 
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Monty, of course, had never even men- 
tioned Marjorie’s name, but he, Norton, 
knew that he had found the trail at last. 
And Uncle Ebenezer’s fate was settled 
from that moment. 

“I don’t think—I ought to tell you,” 
he answered with that fine reluctance 
that a man always assumes when he is 
prepared to disclose everything. ‘‘But I 
can tell you this much—there’s another 
girl at the moment!” 

Uncle Ebenezer sat up in his chair. 
His eagerness and interest were alive in a 
second. ‘“D’you really mean that?” 

“Oh, yes,” with affected carelessness. 

Uncle Ebenezer brought his chair a 
little closer, lowering his voice confi- 
dentially. ‘‘My dear sir,” he said, “‘if 
you really mean that, you and I candoa 
deal together . . . a really fine deal. I’ll 
make it worth your while I assure you, if you'll tell 
me everything.” 

James Norton hesitated no longer. ‘“‘She’s a very 
wealthy girl, I believe,” he said, “‘and frightfully fond 
of Monty. Her name’s Miss Jones . . . and her 
photo is in his room. But this, of course, is entirely con- 
fidential.’”’ 

“Oh entirely!” answered Uncle Ebenezer rubbing his 
hands delightedly. 

“It was this way—” began James Norton. . 

It was a pretty little story, and as the interest grew on his 
listener’s face, it became prettier and prettier. For a work 
of fiction, not one of the great romancers of history could 
have come within miles of it. Yet it was only Uncle 
Ebenezer himself who was the real cause of it—Uncle 
Ebenezer and his gloating chuckling interest. Without that 
the story would have been strangled at birth. With it, it 
grew. . .andgrew. Miss Jones became a tall, voluptuous, 
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dazzling.beauty who would have left Helen of Troy, Greta 
Garbo and Norma Talmadge looking like rag dolls. Her 
two-seater car blossomed into a super Rolls Royce complete 
with chauffeur, footman and coronet: 

“I happen to know that she is a member of a ducal 
family,” went on Norton warming to his work, “‘but you 
mustn’t ask me her name. It wouldn’t be fair!” 

“Very well, I won’t!’’ replied Uncle Ebenezer. 

“‘Thank God!’’ murmured 

Norton sotto voce. Then aloud, 

“she is simply crazy on Monty. 

When I told her I couldn’t afford 

- to take him on she promptly 

7 wrote me out a cheque for five— 

er, thousand pounds,” he was 

making it five million but de- 

cided that in the present em- 

barrassed state of the British 

money market it might be a 

little unwise, ‘‘and I am paying 

your nephew twenty pounds a 
week.” 

“Which, of course, 
he takes readily and 
asks no questions?” 
sneered Uncle Eben- 
ezer. 

‘*Oh, certainly. 
Though, of course, he 
knows well enough 
where it comes from.” 

“‘Of course, he does!” 
contemptuously. Then 
sitting up, as if about 
to make an important 
announcement, ‘does 
he talk of marrying 
her?” 

“I think he’s considering it,” 
thoughtfully. ‘‘You see, she’s worth 
a pot of money and—” 

“Supposing I were to put another 
five thousand into your business,” 
said Uncle Ebenezer rapping the 
table softly, ‘‘on condition that he 
does marry her! What then, Mr. 
Norton?” 

James Norton stared blankly at 
him fora moment. This was a de- 
velopment of which he had never 
dreamed, and for the moment he was 
unable to reply. The reckless way in which 
people were falling overeach other to finance the 
Oak Tree Garage was making him dizzy. 

“The day you can tell me—and prove it—that 
my nephew has married this woman,” went on 
Uncle Ebenezer emphatically,‘ I’ll do what I said 
just now—that is, put five thousand pounds into 
this business of yours!’ 
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He crossed the room 

and stood by Monty’s 

side, as a small two- 

seater pulled up at 

the gate and a girl 
gol out. 


He was busily constructing 


“TI see,’? answered Norton. 
if and how it would be possible to bring Monty and Marjorie 


Then after a few moment’s reflection— 
It’s a bit unusual, you 


to the altar rails. 
“I suppose you really mean this? 
know.” 

“Give me a sheet of note paper,’’ replied Uncle Ebenezer 
promptly, “‘and you can have it in writing. That will show 
you how much I mean it.” : 

Still somewhat doubtful of his own sanity or alternatively 
that of Uncle Ebenezer, though with a slight leaning toward 
the latter, James Norton watched the construction of the 
historic document. There were a good many questions he 
would have liked to ask as Uncle Ebenezer’s pen scratched 
out the fateful words. But he was taking no chances. 
With a sigh of relief, he saw Mr. Hoddinott append his 
signature and push the letter across to him. 


“How’s that?” he asked. 

And James Norton decided that it was very good. . . 

After the Rolls Royce had silently fled away, Monty, who 
had watched its departure with considerable interest not 
unmixed with a little surprise, looked up to see his employer 
standing by his side. 

“See that chap?” queried Norton. 

“laa.” 

**You know him, don’t you?” 

“True, oh king.” 

Norton, grinning slightly, proffered his cigarette case. 
“‘What’s your opinion of him?” 

Monty lit his cigarette, puffed at it, pondered. Then: 
“De mortuis nihil nist bonum,”’ he murmured. “I think it 
applies in this case—come to think of it.” 

Norton chuckled. ‘From his conversation, I should have 
thought it was you who was dead!” he remarked. 

“‘Resurgam!”’ murmured Monty cheerfully. 

Norton seemed to deliberate. ‘Is one permitted to ask 
why he’s turned you down,” he queried presently, ‘‘and why 
he’s got his knife into you so badly?” 

“You are certainly permitted,” responded Monty gravely. 

After two minutes’ silence Norton spoke again. “‘I see. 
Well I don’t mind telling you you’re a deuced deal more 
loyal to him than he is to you.” 

Monty waved his cigarette airily. 
beg for my inherited tendencies,” he murmured. 
help them. As Alfred Tennyson so aptly puts it: 


“Don’t blame me, I 
“T can’t 


“I hold it good what e’er befall, 
I think it when I borrow most, 
*Tis better to have Nunkie lost 
Than never seen his cheques at all!” 


‘You idiot!” laughed Norton. ‘‘All the same, I’m 
going to tell you this much, and I’d advise you to remember 
it. . . that uncle of yours may have a Rolls Royce body, 
but he’s got a Ford mind. And further more,” he fixed his 
eyes on Monty, “‘he’s got a cheque book! And whena man’s 
got a cheque book, and a mind like a five-years-blocked-up 
drain, it very often happens that he gets what he’s after. 
Got me?” (Continued on page $2) 
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of his uncle, Ebenezer Hoddinott. finds 

himself in high disfavor following a 
police court charge for reckless driving. He still 
further jeopardizes his good standing by ac- 
cidentally pushing his uncle’s car, plus owner, 
into theduck pond! Inhissubsequent fury with 
his nephew, Uncle Ebenezer decrees, by way of 
penance, that henceforth Monty’s only income 
shall accrue through the doing of one good turn a 
day. Monty’s first opportunity comes in offering himself in 
marriage to a damsel in distress. In all chivalry, he saves 
her from a marriage of convenience with an elderly but per: 
sistent suitor, who proves to be none other than the doughty 
Ebenezer Hoddinott himself. That Monty is Uncle Eben- 
ezer’s nephew, Marjorie is entirely unaware—or that Uncle 
is the ogre from whom he has saved her, Monty is also bliss- 
fully unconscious. And, as the marriage was all merely ‘‘to 
oblige a lady,” and make it possible for her to claim her in- 
heritance, Monty still gallantly maintains his celibate status 
in his own bachelor chambers. When Marjorie announces 
her marriage (though not her husband’s identity), to the 
infuriated Uncle Ebenezer, the situation is much enlivened 
by the presence of a strange police dog, who makes free with 
the Hoddinott establishment in general, and table fare in 
particular. An echo of the whole heated episode occurs 
when the unfortunate Monty blithely reports to his uncle 
the performance of his two ‘‘good turns”—no other than his 
marriage with Marjorie and the adoption of the dog whose 
recent depredations Uncle Ebenezer has not yet forgotten! 
It is all in all too much for Uncle Ebenezer, and in the very 
act of signing a large cheque in reward for Monty’s claimed 
works of altruism, he disowns his nephew completely. 

Monty takes the bit in his teeth and does his best to get 
employment, but he is regarded more as a joke than a 
menace, by the firms he haunts religiously. He tastes the 
bitterest poverty, pawns one by one his numerous negotiable 
possessions, and quite on his uppers, his only two comforts 
are the unfailing loyalty of his valet, Cripps, and the com- 
radeship of his police dog, Cuthbert. Yet love’s young 
dream is not vanished—for Marjorie, his 
wife “in name only,” seeks him still—and ts 
eventually finds him. She finds him in all 5 
his gallant nonchalance, but, womanlike, 
senses the truth beneath, and determines to 
do something to mend the fortunes of her 
husband! 

First she makes an appeal to Uncle Eben- 
ezer, who refuses to do anything uniess she 
will divorce Monty and marry him. She 
informs him that when they are selling 
skates in hades, she may consider it. 

Finally, however, she comes upon a wonder- &, 
ful opportunity in the person of a gentleman 
garage owner, who agrees to take on Cripps 
and Monty in return for money invested in 
the business. Uncle Ebenezer cannot let 
well enough alone. however, and tracks 
Monty to the garage. Here the garage- 
owner, thoroughly suspicious of the spiteful 
old man, tells him a cock-and-bull story of 
an heiress who is anxious to marry Monty, 
by the name of Miss Jones. Seeing here an 
opportunity to break up Marijorie’s and 
Monty’s marriage, Uncle Ebenezer offers to 
put a large sum of money into the garage the itt 
day that Monty marries the mysterious lady. 4 
Meanwhile, he hastens to inform Marjorie 
that Monty is ‘‘chasing a wealthy society 
heiress.” The poor girl is broken-hearted 
but determined to give Monty his freedom. 
Monty himself, however, is still pondering 
on how much he loves her, how a certain 
large roll of bills came into his pocket 
while dining with her, and what good 
providence has sent him a job at last. 


Metis BARRETT, the darling and heir 


NE week after Monty had taken 

up permanent residence at Oak 
Tree Garage, a large, aggressive 
looking Rolls Royce'slid up one morn- 
ing, and a liveried chauffeur got down 
and opened the door. 

“Find the owner. of this place,” 
snapped his master. a stout, rather 
choleric looking, whiskered old gentle- 
man. “His name’s Norton.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The chauffeufiwalked toward the 
garage, where a grimy, oil-logged me- 
chanic was lying on his back beneath a 
partially disembowelled car. “‘Guv’nor 
about?” he queried laconically. 

























The entire population of Huntsleigh 
couldn’t have stopped Monty with those 
lips so near to his own. It was a star 
performance staged for the benefit of one. 


“‘Shouldn’t wonder,”’ murmured Monty, for it was he. 

“‘Well, mine wants him—tell him so, will you!” 

Monty showed interest. ‘‘Let me see,” he murmured 
blandly, as he crawled out. ‘The Prince of Wales, isn’t it— 
or Lord No Zoo?” 

“You find ’im and don’t ask fool questions!”’ snapped the 
other, whose temper had suffered somewhat that morning at 
Uncle Ebenezer Hoddinott’s hands, on the question of speed. 

Monty, who had glanced at the Rolls Royce with a 
sudden slight lift of the eyebrows, smiled pleasantly at the 
chauffeur. ‘With alacrity, my Lord Chesterfield!” he 
answered as he wiped his hands ona greasy rag. “If you’ve 
got a photo of yourself at home I’d simply Jove to have it!” 

He strolled away whistling cheerfully . . . 

“You James Norton?” queried Uncle Ebenezer as the 
owner of the garage presented himself. 

“Iam. What can I do for you?” 

He was not exactly prepossessed in Uncle Ebenezer’s 
favor at the start. Owners of Rolls Royce cars generally 
visualized to him also, a type, that if admitted into Heaven, 
would only be admitted under most reluctant protest. 

“Have you got a young man named Barrett working here 
for you?” 

“IT have,”’ laconically. 

“Get a character with him?” 

James Norton did some quick thinking. All sorts of 
things were steeplechasing through his brain, for already he 
had learned to like Monty. In addition to which there was 
Marjorie . . . and he had seen her photo in Monty’s hut. 
Now, in the seconds in which he was taking time to frame a 
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PART THE FOURTH 


suitable reply he began to discover quite a lot of 
possibilities in connection with this rather curt 
old man with the expensive car. So, because he 
possessed a sense of humor, he temporized, wait- 
ing to see how things would develop. 

“Frankly, I didn’t,” he murmured blandly. 

“I thought not!’’ grimly delighted. ‘‘Prepar- 
ing to take you in as he took me in! I'd like a 
word with you!” 

“You shall have it,”” answered James Norton. 

Sitting in the garage office Uncle Ebenezer gave tongue. 
“An idle young good-for-nothing scoundrel,” he began. 
“He’s my nephew. I’ve kept him in luxury, paid his debts, 
got him out ofscrapes times without number. And all he’s 
ever done is to come back to me for more money. Finally, 
I threw him out.” 

‘Dear, oh dear!” murmured Norton. ‘‘As bad as that, 
is it?”’ 

‘*A good deal worse,”” snorted Uncle Ebenezer. “I heard 
he had got in here and I wondered how you’d got hold of 
him. I suppose he pitched you the tale—same as he’s 
pitched it to me before now.” 

Now all this time, James Norton’s brain had been working 
overtime, and he had been comparing Marjorie’s version of 
Monty’s history with Uncle Ebenezer’s version. But he 
was still very much in the dark on certain points. Marjorie 
was very obviously in love with Monty. Uncle Ebenezer 
was very obviously out to ruin him. And it seemed to 
James Norton... 

He drew a bow ata venture. “I understood from him,” 
he said a little reluctantly, ‘‘that you hadn’t treated him 
over well.” 

“Hadn't treated him well!’’ snarled Uncle Ebenezer like a 
hippopotamus suddenly deprived of its hay allowance. ‘“The 
young puppy! How would you treat a nephew who, behind 
your back, tries to make love to the woman you’re—you’re— 
er—practically engaged to?” 

James Norton looked a little perplexed. Marjorie had 
supplied him with very few pieces of the puzzle. All he 
knew definitely was that she was in love with Monty—his 
eyes told him that beyond fear of contradiction—and that a 
wicked uncle was scheming to separate them and keep a 
good man, i.e. Monty, down. The idea of Marjorie ever . 
having been “practically engaged’’ to another like old Eben- 
ezer Hoddinott, seemed altogether too fantastic for cre- 
dence. All the same he played his next card with, a certain 
amount of caution. 

“Miss Harrington, by any chance?”’ he queried. 
Uncle Ebenezer snapped at 
the bait in a moment. 
“That’s right! What’s he 
said about her?” 
James Norton had the 
cards in his hand now. 
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childbirth, where adequate pre-natal supervision has not 
been given. Giving birth to a baby is a natural, normal 
procedure, and if the mother is in good health she should at 
once dismiss all thoughts of danger. We—the race—have 
been living for thousands of years and are likely to go on 
living; for thousands of years maternity has been woman’s 
exclusive profession. 


RE-NATAL supervision started in a very small way in 

1900, when Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, wrote a paper on the subject and advocated pre- 
maternity wards in connection with maternity hospitals, as 
in those days expectant mothers were not admitted to these 
hospitals unless labor had actually commenced, and general 
hospitals were loth to take expectant mothers who were 
seriously ill. 

Dr. Ballantyne pointed out that there were many kinds 
of abnormality which needed hospital care during preg- 
nancy. In 1901 one bed was endowed at the Edinburgh 
Royal Maternity Hospital, and this was set apart for sick 
mothers. This increased to four beds, an out-patient de- 
partment for advice and care of expectant mothers’ super- 
vision was opened, and nurses were provided to visit 
mothers. This later worked in co-operation with the 
municipal maternity and child welfare centres. 

Up to the time of his death in 1923, Dr. Ballantyne 
stressed the importance of this work, and in that time saw it 
grow to all parts of the world, conferring an everlasting 
benefit upon humanity. In all parts of the world pre- 
maternity out-patients’ departments have been established 
and each year shows their growing importance—perhaps no 
work has ever grown so rapidly. Through these departments 
and through family physicians, public health nurses and 
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The ideal father is a good athlete, with a sound 
constitution—including sound teeth; is men- 
tally, morally and physically free from disease; 
has made a success tn life and is a good husband. 


visiting nurses, sick expectant mothers are admitted to 
hospitals and many lives are saved yearly. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the surest way to a correct 
recognition of slight abnormalities in mothers is a thorough 
knowledge of the average normal mother. In these clinics 
physicians and nurses study the normal mothers and whilst 
dealing with the abnormal cases in hospitals where departure 
from the so-called normal condition is studied, the compari- 
son is striking and marked on their minds for ever. By this 
means doctors and nurses get the positive view of health, 
and experience is gained by practical experience. Mothers 
can see that in putting themselves in the care of these ex- 
perienced professionals for pre-natal advice and supervision, 
they are in the hands of thoroughly trained men and women. 
Yet the distrust of many women is still expressed in that very 
old and oft repeated saying: ‘‘What do you know about it, 
Nurse? You have never had any children!” We wonder if 
expectant mothers are taking the greatest advantage of 
these centres. 

The Victorian Order of Nurses’ reports of pre-natal visits 
increase yearly; the family physician finds his list of expec- 
tant mothers growing each year; mothercraft centres show 
an increase of attendances for training purposes. And yet 
one hears of public health pre-maternity clinics being closed 
because of expense in the upkeep, in comparison to numbers 
of attendance. Again, are mothers taking advantage of their 
opportunities for health and safe maternity? 

Dr. Gordon Bates of the Canadian National Council of 
Hygiene says: ‘Pre-natal Clinics with adequate staff and 
equipment are an essential when one is developing adequate 
machinery both for the prevention of dangerous confine- 
ments and a significant percentage of infant mortality.” 

Published results show the great good accomplished by 
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adequate provision in hospital accommodation for abnor- 
malities. In a properly staffed hospital there are far greater 
chances for successful treatment than in a home. 

With our recent report from Dr. McMurchy, public 
opinion has been aroused, and it is up to us to keep it 
aroused. The present movement for the reduction of 
maternal mortality and morbidity, especially in the English- 
speaking world, is a very intelligent, interested and enthusi- 
astic one. But the greatest help must come from the expect- 
ant mother herself. 

Miss Hall, in her article in the July issue of this magazine, 
has given statistics for many organizations and hospitals in 
Canada. Added to these are many other outstanding Empire 
records. In the Louise Margaret Hospital in Aldershot 
during 1920-23, inclusive, of over 2,000 confinements there 
was but one death, and this proved to be an emergency 
which had not been supervised. Dr. Ballantyne quoted the 
following in 1922: 

“‘At the Royal Maternity Hospital in Edinburgh, for the 
intern and extern departments, the still-birth rate of the 
whole practice was 56.3 per 1,000 and in the ante-natally 
supervised expectant mothers the still-birth rate was 13.5 
per 1,000. We are proud of a decrease of 10 per cent., but 
this shows a decrease of 42.8 per 1,000, which shows that 
the still-birth rate can be reduced to a minimum.” 

At the Women’s College Hospital, Toronto, during 1926 
and 1927, there were 817 visits of mothers who came for 
pre-natal] supervision. Amongst these there was not a single 
death of either mother or baby. 

What does supervision of expectant mothers mean, and 
what does it embrace? The medical profession considers 
that this supervision embraces detection and treatment of 
any departure from the normal from conception onwards. 
The following quotation will show the importance of early 
diagnosis: 

‘There is probably no department of medicine or surgery 
in which accurate and early diagnosis of abnormal complica- 
tion is more vitally important than in obstetrics, or is more 
likely to help the practitioner to avert danger and enable 
him to adopt at the proper time operative proceedings or 
other means of treatment which, if delayed or faultily carried 
out, will be followed by effects that are often disastrous to 
the mother and child. This applies not only to the labor 
itself, but also, and at least equally, to the whole course 
of pregnancy.” 

This brings out the fact that there are always two and 
sometimes more than two lives to be ensured safety by early 
diagnosis. 

For both parents, supervision should mean that the expec- 
tant mother and father see the best doctor or nurse they can 
afford (preferably the trusted family physician), as early in 
pregnancy as possible. This enables the mother to be kept 
healthy and for the doctor to detect any illness, abnormality, 
however slight, and to give advice and treatment 
and minimize these. He must, however, have the mother’s 
and father’s co-operation in carrying out such measures as 
are prescribed. This is an assurance of the best chance of 
health, both for mother and child, and safety at the time of 
confinement. Much, of course, depends upon carrying out of 
advice after early supervision, and continued supervision 
throughout pregnancy, with periodical examinations. 

Our next article will deal with what the expectant mother 
should do who is not within monthly reach of a physician. 
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pre-natal supervision movement, once pointed out 

the magnitude of the work, in an article published in 
the British Medical Journal: ‘“‘Some time ago I counselled 
the would-be writers of works on obstetrics to put in a 
special chapter on ante-natal supervision. My advice is 
now, let the principles of ante-natal supervision and intra- 
natal tactics on behalf of both mother and child so permeate 
the whole book that there shall be no need for a special 
chapter.” 

And so we find it stressed in all up-to-date works on any 
branch of preventive medicine such as maternal, infant, and 
child welfare, dental and mental hygiene, that many defects 
and tragedies are traced back to pre-natal times. Pre-natal 
or pre-maternity work is of interest to everyone and is be- 
ing impressed upon the nation as a whole. 

Through what channels and by what methods is this 
education being given, and what advantage is the commun- 
ity taking of them? The channels can be neither too numer- 
ous nor too persistent. The family physician, the public 
health nurse, pre-natal clinics of the obstetric departments 
of hospitals, visiting nurses, mothercraft training centres. 
dental clinics, the lay press, magazines, and special reports 
of surveys are some of the most powerful mediums we have 
for interesting and instructing the public on these matters. 
Not least of these is the very excellent Report on Maternal 
Mortality in Canada by Dr. Helen McMurchy, a copy of 
which is sent to anyone in the Dominion on request. It is a 
report unlike others in that it is not so overloaded with 
statistics as to make it impersonal, generalized or massive, 
numbers absorbing the individual into one dull whole. But 
it is presented in such a personal manner that it reaches 
every member of the community asa personal responsibility. 

Nature meant all beings to be perfect. Where, therefore, 
do we get our defects and misfits? Are we to look to civiliza- 
tion as the cause of these? W. Williams in ‘“‘Death in Child- 
bed,”’ Milroy Lectures 1904, says: “‘ . . . the advance of 
civilization does not tend to decrease the perils incidental 
to the physiological function of childbirth.”” M. Curle says, 
“The rights of those to be born are greater than ours and our 
most solemn trust.” If civilization is responsible for abnor- 
malities and if it is our right and trust to look after future 
generations,should we not co-operate with Nature in learning 
all we can about her ways that we can hope for progress in 
that way? “Back to Nature” should be our motto. We can 
only court disaster by despising her, for Nature’s aim is to 
raise a healthy race. 

Our aim is not to think only of the present but of the 
future generations; not what the child will be when born, 
or at one year, ten or twenty years, but forty and sixty 
years ahead. Reibner has said ‘“The aim of growth is to pro- 
duce a new organism akin to the parent.” We want perfect 
parents. 

Let us consider briefly the essentials of healthy parent- 
hood. The father has been a healthy, naturally-fed infant 
with a good constitution throughout childhood, puberty and 
adolescence. He is a good athlete, with a sound constitution 
— including sound teeth; is mentally, morally and physically 
free from disease; has made a success in life and is a good 
husband. The mother is a healthy, naturally-fed infant 
grown to womanhood. She is free from disease, has had 
proper pre-natal care, has a happy home and companionship, 
and a healthy outlook on life. 


D> J. W. BALLANTYNE, the father of the present 
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The ideal mother is a healthy, naturally-fed 





infant grown to womanhood, She is free from 
disease, has had proper pre-natal care, has a 


happy home and companionship, and a hea:thy 


outlook on life. 


A bad parentis on2 who does not co-operate with nature, 
has no thought for the good of others, who accepts all things 
as inevitable and makes no effort to improve conditions and 
overcome difficulties; who thinks advice is only for those 
who are economically poor, and who considers this advice 
an insult. He or she is one who makes no progress in the 
knowledge of that most wonderful of all possessions, the 
human body, and who cannot see that five dollars’ worth 
of preventive advice is worth perhaps hundreds of dollars 
of curative advice—besides all the heart-breaks and distress 
that follow fatalities. 


PARENT’S responsibility begins at conception. No 
two years of a person’s life are alike, and although the 
change may be gradual, all changes leave their effect behind, 


marked on the individual. No two months of an expectant , 


mother’s life are the same, and it is supervision, by those who 
know what to expect, that is needed to guide her through 
this natural function and to guard her from any deviatiofi 
from the normal. 

If we still lived under the conditions that Nature first 
intended mothers to have, all would be well, but civilization, 
or the results of civilization, with its rush of life, overcrowd- 
ing and many other factors too numerous to mention here, 
has made it necessary for scientific research to help these 
conditions and prove that Nature’s methods are the best. 
helping in the occasional abnormal situations that civiliza- 
tion has produced. It is not that we need new methods, but 
that we should recognize the efficiency of Nature’s methods. 
Our mistakes nearly always prove to be failure to follow 
natural, simple, commonsense methods. For our ideal we 
set nature as our goal, never losing sight of her in the glamor 
of new methods which the world to-day is perhaps too apt to 


adopt as a general principle, instead of leaving and accepting 
them for the abnormal. 

The most rapid raté of growth of a child is before it is 
born, where also the greatest care and watchfulness are 
needed. We do this through the mother who supplies the 
soil in which the seed grows for nine months. Nature is 
particularly kind to all children, for they are the happiest of 
all the human family save where man has caused them to be 
born unfit. A perfect child is a symbol of evolution. We 
must do all we can for him through his mother, who lives 
for him, sacrifices all for him, and, who, with the help of the 
father, shapes her life for his benefit. 

Let us compare the pre-natal period with a garden. Does 
an experienced gardener put any kind of seed in any kind 
of soil and leave them to fight for themselves? No. he 
selects the best seed from the best flowers, puts them into 
the best soil, free from poisonous weeds; sees that they are 
watered, and that they receive the sunlight, proper food in 
the way of minerals in the earth, proper protection from 
great heat and cold. He never forgets the importance of 
light, sun, fresh air and water. especially through the seed- 
lihg stage. He also recognizes the importance of an experi- 
enced head throughout growth. 

The maternal death rate and the significance of the 
unduly large number of babies who die in the first month of 
life, has brought to the fore the great necessity for more 
general widespread knowledge on all matters affecting the 
lives of mothers and infants. The outstanding feature of the 
whole problem is the paramount need for universal knowl- 
edge amongst mothers—and fathers—on such general 
health and preventive measures as will enable mothers to 
become strong, resistive and independent of the ordinary 
pitfalls and troubles which are sometimes associated with 
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HOW TO BUILD 
SUNNYVILLE TOWN 


Following the heavy ink outlines, 
cul out one house at a time. Hold- 
ing the house up in your hands, 
bend all the dotted lines till they 
form the four walls and the roof, 
then paste ends together carefully 
following the instructions given. 
On a piece of cardboard about four- 
teen inches square ( the lid of a hat 
box will do), arrange all stationary 
objects such as, trees, houses, etc., 
tn such a manner as to form roads, 
parks, gardens, which may be 
colored with paint or crayons. 





woke up and saw this big house which they had never seen 
before, they, of course, all wanted to know to whom it be- 
longed to. When they heard that it was Mr. Brown’s and 
Blue Eyes’ they were very glad, for, they knew how poor 
they had been since Mr. Grouchy had stolen their money. 
But Mr. Grouchy wasn’t at all pleased; in fact, he was very 
angry to think that his son-in-law should have such a far 
finer house than his. 

When Blue Eyes went to get dressed that morning she 
suddenly realized that she only had her shabby old dress to 
put on, so she ran to her husband and begged him to call the 
genii and wish for some new clothes. But Mr. Brown said 
he didn’t think it would be wise to spend their precious 
wishes just on clothes. 

“‘Besides,”’ he said, ‘‘we only have two wishes left. So we 
had better do some thinking first.’’ So they both sat down 
and thought, and thought, and thought. 

Then Mr. Brown said: “I know! We'll ask to be made 
very rich and then we can buy lots of clothes and build 
things and help the poor and all that sort of 
thing.’”” Mrs. Brown quite agreed, so he 
rubbed the coin and once again the genii 
stood before them. 

Bowing very low, he said: “‘I am the 
slave of the gold coin and will do whatso- 
ever you command me.” 

“Make me a millionaire-billionaire at 
once, please,” replied Mr. Brown, in a 
business-like way, thinking of all the fool- 
ish wishes he had read of in books. At 
which command the genii presented him 
respectfully with a large bank book show- 
ing him that he had several million billion 
dollars in the bank. 

“‘Hurrah!”’ said Blue Eyes. ‘“‘Now we 
can have everything we want.’”’ And she 
started at once to order lots of dresses, and 





THIS 1S BLUE 

EYES LOOKING 

AT THEIR LOVELY 
NEW HOUSE 


THIS (IS MR BROWN 
TUMPING FOR JOY 
INFRONT OF THEIR 
NEW HOUSE 


hats, including a pink velvet evening cape 
and a white fur coat. Mr. Brown ordered 
hats and coats and trousers, and all that 
sort of thing for himself, not forgetting a 
burnt wood pipe rack. 

Then they bought a limousine so that 
they could go for long drives in the coun- 
try, and Mr. Brown ordered a great big 
theatre to be built which had a fire-escape 
and swing doors, and a box office and lots 
of advertisements, because he said when 
Blue Eyes had such a fine opera cloak, she 
certainly should have a theatre which to 
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Besides, it would give the people of Sunnyville 
town something nice to do in the evenings, and he liked to 
see every one happy. 

After that Blue Eyes thought it would be a good idea to 
show how thankful they were for being rich, so she ordered 
a lovely little church to be built, with gray stone walls and 
stained glass windows, and she went about doing so many 


wear it. 
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AND INSERT REAR FLAP IN CUT-OUT BLACK 
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kind deeds among the poor people that they almost wor- 
shipped her. 

Well, you may imagine how very, very jealous Mr. 
Grouchy was, when he saw how rich, and how popular, his 
son-in-law was. At last he became so jealous that he could- 
n’t think of anything else, and all he could do was to walk 
around the town saying nasty things (Continued on page 48) 
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SUNNYVILLE TOWN AND THE PEOPLE IN IT 
Building a New House, Theatre and Church 
Written and Illustrated by JEAN WYLIE 


N THE June number of the Chatelaine were cut-outs of 

Sunnyville Town and the people in it, and I told you 

about Mr. Brown the grocer, who fell in love with old 
Mr. Grouchy’s beautiful daughter, Blue Eyes, and how Mr. 
Grouchy, who was a miser, would not let her marry him 
because he was just a common grocer, who had no money. 
Then one day, when Mr. Brown was digging in the garden, 
he dug up a big chest filled with gold, which made him such 
a rich man that even Mr. Grouchy could not refuse to have 
him as a son-in-law. Just when Mr. Brown and Blue Eyes 
thought they were at last rich enough to get married, and 
were planning to build a lovely castle for their future home, 
they found that Mr. Grouchy had taken almost all of their 
money, and so they had to be content to rent a few rooms 
behind a gasoline station, and go off for their honeymoon 
in Mr. Brown’s grocery car, which as you can imagine, was 
all rather disappointing after thinking they were going to 
beso rich. Yet, in spite of this they were very happy. 
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HEN Mr. and Mrs. Brown came back from their 

honeymoon, they had only one gold piece and a few 
pennies left. Though Mr. Brown worked every day at his 
grocery store, still he couldn’t make much money. 

One day not long after, however, Blue Eyes and her hus- 
band were sitting by the fire in their little house behind the 
gasoline station wishing they were not quite so poor, when 
Mr. Brown put his hand in his pocket and pulled out their 
last gold coin. “I’m afraid we shall have to break this to- 
morrow to pay our rent,”’ and shaking his head he rubbed 
the coin tenderly. Hardly had he done so than a great big 
genii appeared and bowing low said, ‘‘I am the slave of the 
gold coin and will fulfill any wish you express.” 

“Gracious me!” cried Mr. Brown, jumping out of his chair 
in surprise. “Gracious me, this is just like the Arabian 
Nights. I didn’t know there were any genii left. and anyway, 
I hardly know what to ask for first.” 

“Well, don’t be too long,” said the genii, “and you had 
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better think wisely for you may, only have three wishes.’ 

And Mr. Brown was still mumbling to himself. ‘‘It gets 
more and more like a fairy tale. What in the world shall I 
wish for first?’’ 

Then Blue Eyes, who, being a woman, could, of course, 
think much more quickly than her husband, ran up to him 
and whispered in his ear, 
“I know what to ask. 
Ask for a lovely big 
house with lots of win- 
dows, and the rooms all 
beautifully furnished, 
and the cupboards filled 
with good things to eat. 
And,”’ she added, after 
pausing for a moment to 
think if there was any- 
thing she could have for- 
gotten, “‘lots of servants, 
and a great big brass 
knocker on the front 
door.” 

Of course, Mr. Brown 
thought this idea of his 
wife’s was very clever, 
and repeated it at once word for word to the genii, who made 
himfanother low bow and vanished. 

No sooner had the genii disappeared than Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown found themselves standing outside a lovely big 
house, with lots of windows, and a great front door with a 
big brass knocker. Of course they were much surprised as 
well as pleased, for they had not really thought the genii 
would grant them their wish. 

“Hurrah!” cried Mr. Brown throwing his hat up in the 








THIS ISMR.GROUCHY 
SAYING ALL SORTS 
OF MEAN THINGS 
ABOUT MR. BROWN. 


THESE ARE SOME 
OF THE PEOPLE OF 
SUNNYVILLE TOWN 
GOING TO CHURCH. 


air. ‘‘Why this must be our new house!’’ And going up to 
the door he knocked loudly. 

Hardly had he done so, when the door flew open and a 
footman all dressed in scarlet stood there. 

“Good evening, madam, good evening, sir,” he said, just 
as though he had known them for the last twenty years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown ran into their new house, and there, 
sure enough, just as Blue Eyes had asked, were rooms with 
fine furniture and cupboards filled with food, and lots of 
servants standing all around. 

The next morning when the people of Sunnyville Town 
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Poadieish Te Bell. Smith : 1846-1923 


COURTESY OF R. D. HUME, ESQ. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Rous & Mann. Limited. Toronto 
feom their portfolio of Canadian art 


READER of the biographies of Canadian artists will always be struck by the fact that the majority of them were 

intended for other professions by their parents, but eventually won for themselves the right to become painters. Happily, 

the day is now past when Canadian fathers took that attitude towards art The case of Frederick M Bell-Smith was 
an exception to that rule. He is an instance of a prominent artist whose father had been an artist before him. John Bell- 
Smith was an Englishman, born in London, and for seventeen years he held the position of Secretary and Trustee of the 
Institute of Fine Arts in the British Capital. In 1876 he came to Canada with his family, and after trying Montreal and 
Hamilton, finally settled in Toronto. His son, Frederick M. Bell-Smith, was born in London in 1846, and left his native land 
for Canada the year that he came of age. 

Frederick M. Bell-Smith studied art in both London and Paris, among his teachers being Courtois, Dupain and Alexander 
Harrison. He arrived in Canada just when the artists were commencing to organize, and in 1867, the year that he located in 
his new home, became one of the foundation members of the Society of Canadian Artists. He was entered as a member of 
the Ontario Society of Artists immediately after its organization in 1872, and occupied the position of president from 1905 to 
1908. He was elected an A.R C A. in 1880 and an R C.A. in 1886. For more than half a century he was an exhibitor in 
all Canadian art exhibitions. He was awarded a gold medal at Halifax, and in 1892 and 19c9 carried off prizes for water 
colors at the Montreal Art Association. For many years BellSmith was widely known as a Dickens enthusiast, and he 
devoted a great deal of his time to promoting the well-being of the Dickens’ Fellowship in Toronto. He took an active part in 
their dramatic activities, and as the Dickens’ Fellowship trained a great many of the actors, now prominent in the community 
theatre movement, Bell-Smith can be credited with having helped develop two of Canada’s arts, painting and the drama. 
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“IF A CHILD HAS IT IN HIM” 
Some Canadian Demonstrations 


WE are sometimes amused at the far-fetched 
possibilities which parents see in the wavering 
attempts of their children to draw, paint or write. 
Onthe other hand, if we had any. idea of constructive 
criticism, or the parent could give some better out- 
let to the ‘child’s efforts than meré-display before 
bored ‘friends, something might come of. it. 

Professor ‘Cizek, of Vienna, the remarkable art 
of whose child pupils was recently shown in Canada, 
is of the opinion‘that a child’s greatest native ability 
is evident before’ he is twelve years old, and if un- 
hampered, kept~ free from self-consciousness and 
encouraged in sincerity, will come to the full flower 
of first development before adolescence. Often the 
spell is broken by the approach of maturity, but 
where the talent is strong, it returns in the adult. 

‘The beauty and strength of the work of Cizek’s 
pupils, ranging from five and six years up, is a 
revelation, for in almost every case, the individual 
child has developed some personal flair for subject 
or local color. One little Swiss girl continually 
studded her foregrounds with Alpine flowers. A 
boy of particularly quiet, in fact almost effeminate 
nature, delighted in scenes of violence and sudden 
death—the old story of vicarious adventure. Self- 
expression was uppermost in all the work shown. 

Cizek has been hailed, with Madame Montes- 
sori, as one of the two great exponents of child 
development—yet here in Canada a similar devel- 
opment has flourished contemporary with, and 
possibly antedating his efforts. “The Circle of 
Young Canada,” of the Toronto 
Globe, has been a creative outlet 
for Canadian children for many 
years. From its ranks have grad- 
uated some of our distinguished 
poets, fiction writers, critics, and, 
latterly, artists. Though a de- 
partment of a local paper, “The 
Circle” spread its influence far 
outside its own province; even 
from British Columbia, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan, contributions 
of poetry, prose and illustration 
were drawn. 

The out-pourings of the cre- 
atively-minded children of Can- 
ada were directed into channels 
of constructive work through the 
enthusiasm of the women who, 
in every case, put their very lives 
into the conducting of the depart- 
ment. Since its inception it has 
known six editors. Marjorie 
Pickthall and Norah Holland 
were two of the earliest contri- 
butors. Contemporary with them 
was Fred Jacob, the distinguished 
literary and dramatic critic. Now 
a younger generation is beginning 
to find its feet in recognized 
creative work. 


NE of the outstanding fea- 

tures of the new education 
movement is the stress laid on the 
creative impulse of the child—yet 
before the schools had thought of 
self-expression, ‘““The Circle of 
Young Canada” was furnishing 
an outlet for the divine afflatus 
of Canadian youth. The Circle’s 
last shepherdess of little souls, 


Miss Agnes Delamoure, has within the month passed 
away—but not before she had the great satisfaction 
of seeing her work of the past ten years crystallized 
and celebrated in what is now considered one of the 
most original as well as the most significant small 
volumes ever published in this country. It is called 
“Creative Young Canada,” and is a collection of 
verse, drawings and musical compositions by young 
Canadians from seven to twenty years of age. Se- 
lections were made from the files of ‘The Circle” 
by Dr. Aletta E. Marty, prominent Ontario educa- 
tionalist, the range of choice spreading over a ten 
year stretch—from 1918 to 1928. 

The book, as Dr. Marty expresses it, “has been 
compiled to indicate the type of original work that 
has already been attempted by Canadian youth, and 
to stimulate further development along creative 
lines. There is no intention of suggesting that those 
whose names appear are embryo poets and artists, 
or musical prodigies, although it is possible that 
some of them will be heard from in these fields of 
art in the years to come. It is claimed, however, 


. that those who thus try to express themselves, will 


eventually form the nucleus of an appreciative pub- 
lic, indispensable to the fostering of art in a nation.” 

If here and there a metre stutters or falls short, 
it is with the healthy nonchalance of a trial of wings. 
There are few hackneyed lines in this book of first 
principles, Take, for instance, this exquisite little 
stanza from “The Song Sparrow,” by Edward M. 
Gundy, Toronto: 


Wood Woman 


By John TCanlon 


¥8 


She never had very much to say 


When human folk were within the hearing, 
But evening times she would run away 
To lose herself in some far birch clearing. 


There, where the necklace of dusk was strung 
With bird-song beads, and the wind-drift caught her 
In chains of cobweb, she could find tongue 

And words came singing like hidden water. 


Her lips were captives where men folk were, 
This changeling child of a dryad dancer, 

But forest stillness was speech to her, 

The only language her heart could answer. 





He has a nest of weed-stems 
And grass and other things, 

And five sweet brown-blotched whitish eggs 
To guard—that’s why he sings. 


The jaunty imagination of “Miss Bunny’s Bon- 
net,” by Gladys Jay, Peterborough, Ontario, is 
epitomized in the last two. stanzas: 


The rooster a feather gave from his tail 
And a flower was found by the road, 

A buckle was made from a wondering snail 
And the hat was the latest mode. 


So Miss Bunny had the smartest hat 
In the whole of Bunny Town, 
And she wore with it on Easter Day 
A soft, gray silky gown. 
“Rain,” by Mona McTavish, London, Ont., is 
disarmingly lovely: 
To-day the sky is a still young nun 
In garments misty gray, 
Who grieves above a reckless world 
With lips that move to pray. 


To-day the sky is a sad sweet nun. 
Her tears are crystal rain; 

She pours her sorrow on the world 
To make it clean again. 

Catherine de Vaux MacKinnon, of Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, is represented by four poems, all of 
which are full of character, music and the feeling 
of poesy. Her “Autumn” is finished with the verse: 


Green is the pine, 

Yet the sumach’s glowing; 
Summer is here, 

But, alas! she’s going, 
Why should I sigh? 

Oh my heart is knowing 
Autumn is on the way! 


The high lilt of heroic verse 
was in the marrow of young R. S. 
Whittle, of Welland, Ont., when 
he wrote the first two lines of 
*’Thermophylae.” 


Oh Sparta, reckon not that band 
as slain; 

Immortal those who stemmed the 
Persian tide— 


There is no doubt that the 
author has been getting more out 
of either his Greek translation or 
his English literature than mere 
parts of speech. And I’ve no 
doubt that his pen-name, “‘Laun- 
celot,” was conceived that not 
not long-vanished day when, rid- 
ing in person beside Arthur 
through the streets of Camelot, 
he committed to memory certain 
passages of “The Idylls of the 
King.” 

To paraphrase Whitman, “I 
hear young Canada singing” in 
this book. It will be well for 
teachers and parents to listen to 
the full-throated song of it—for 
it is a chant which, tentative and 
experimental though it may be, 
has the nation’s rhythm in it. 
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“SOMETHING TO RECITE” 


lhe Chaielaine’s response to the constant demand 


LILLIE 
By Ethelwyn Duggan 


I have the dearest little friend 
That no one clse can see, 
Because she isn't real to them 
But she’s very real to me. 


Her name is nice. It’s Lillie, 
And that’s a lovely name. 

She comes when I am ill in bed 
Or tired of my game. 


Or rainy days when I'm kept in 
And can’t get out to play 

With other friends, then Lillie comes 
And likes to spend the day. 


Oh no one knows what fun we have! 
Real friends are not the same 

You see they often make you think 
They really like your game. 
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When all the time they just pretend— 
Are sorry for a child 

Who has to stay in bed a lot— 
Unless it’s rather mild. 


Well—when I get a “‘dretful” cold, 
I'm always kept in bed, 

Well Lillie says she has one too 
That's “dretful” in her head. 


It’s fun to have our meals brought up 
Cook sends them on a tray. 

And Lillie sits beside the bed. 

(She's never in the way.) 


Of all my food, I give her half. 

Oh! How she loves brown bread ! 
But she has never taken once 

My medicine instead. 
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ON THE RIVER 
By Frances Ebbs‘Canavan 











Iaddy took me on the river, 

We had never been before, 

And we saw a little tug-boat 

Towing a big barge to shore. 

And it puffed, and pulled and whistled, 
Daddy said “Oh, what a wail,” 

I just thought the tug was crying 
“Cause the big barge pulled its tail. 
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SYMPATHY 
Iva R. Rouse 


The little body bent and limp. 

All out of shape the dangling feet; 
The crippled feet that could not run 
With other children in the street. 
The tiny hands that fluttered so, 

In mouse-like delicacy wrought, 
Would never have the power to hold 
The doll, some kindly person brought. 













I'M MEAN 
By Anne Elizabeth Wilson 


I’m an hornery old tomcat 

Aprowling up and down. 

My fur was once a silky black 

But now it’s tarnished brown; 

I used to be well-brushed and 
sleek 

But now I'm rough and lean. 

I used to be a gentleman— 4 
But now—I'm mean! oat aoe 
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I pitied her, as others did; 
And thought to cheer her weary day > 
With story telling and with games; 
My heart was heavy anyway,— 
She saw beneath my gay disguise, 
And gently stroked my tired head. 
I hoped to give her of my strength, 
But found I leaned on hers instead. 








I’m a broken down war veteran 

My decorations prove it. 

The Maltese cross on that left 
eye 

Is why I cannot move it. 

I've had my dose of battle; 

I'm not what you'd call green, 

And I still patrol this alleyway 
Because—I'm mean! 



























I don’t regret the past 

For I'm living in the present. 

I won't say that it’s better, 

I won't say that it’s pleasant, 

Put I will say that I'm happier 

Than ever I have been. 

Enjoying my meanness just 
Because—I'm mean! 











And I'll go on as I am 
Rat-hunting through the night, 
And hissing at the milkman 
And joining in the fight; 
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A thing or two—and that was all. She wan't just a a And my whiskers are bedraggled 
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2 And eat your ham-bone out of sight, and wait until the ; met anne Be S oe 
night 





















It really isn’t just as though 

I'd never had a home. 

I can go back any time that I 

Lcse this desire to roam. 

I've even got a basket 

And a cushion soft and clean. 

Ch, well, when that time comes 
I ll just, ferget—I'm mean! 


Pefore you come back home again. LDotry to be polite!” 





So Sukey did the best she could. She licked the butter 
dish; 
She had a taste of bottled cream, and just a dab of fish. 











And then when they had scolded her and angry words 
had hurled, 

She quite forgave them all and round her master’s leg 
she curled. 











But on her mother’s words she thought, she knew she 
must obey. 
It’s hard to be misunderstood, but it’s the only way. 















She jumped upon the tablecloth and took a napkin, loose 
And bore it to her mistress stern (the silly little goose!) 







And wagged her tail in duty bound and waited in this 
pose: ; 

§ “I have a mouth to be wiped off, and don’t forget my 

\ nose.” 









Mora!: For bad children: 
¥ And was she praised for cleanliness? She was mis- 
ee understood, 

ez It’s hopeless quite for little folk to try to be too good. 
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SPUR from the Green Moun- 

tains extends north beyond the 
Canadian boundary into Stanstead 
County, in the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec, and here, in 1927, was 
unveiled a simple cairn in honor of 
the pioneers who opened this beauti- 
ful rolling countryside for settlement 
a century ago. 

All about the hills and valleys 
within view from Dufferin Heights, 
where the cairn stands, are old home- 
steads still occupied by descendants 
of the first settlers. Names of many 
of them are carved on the memorial, 
and will remain for centuries to mark 
the work done by hardy men in 
opening an English-speaking section 
of the great French-speaking pro- 
vince, 





“Te wiry figure of a colonist shown 
above, reveals the stuff of which the 
founders of New France were made. It 
represents Lambert Clossé, homemaker 
and stout defender of the new settlements 
against the Iroquois. This powerful bronze 
figure occupies one corner of the base of 
Philippe Hebert’s magnificent monument 
to Maisonneuve, founder of Montreal, 


opposite Notre Dame Cathedral. 


Atop the pedestal is the gallant form in 
bronze of Maisonneuve himself, cuirass in 
hand, just as if stepping ashore in 1642, 
ready for any emergency. Around the base 
are other representations from the life of 
that heroic age: Lemoyne, the typical 
soldier; Jeanne Mance, the nurse, binding 
the wounds of an Indian child; and an 
Iroquois warrior, lithe, strong and almost Church. Three Rivers was founded in 1633 by 


friendly of face. 
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(> Montreal may be best studied among the 
relics now housed in the Chateau de Rame- 
zay, built in 1705, one of the finest survivals of 
the buildings of New France. The ambitious de- 
sign of the Chateau reflects the fine taste of its 
builder, Claude de Ramezay, who, in 1703, had 
been appointed Governor of Montreal. 

After de Ramezay’s death in 1724, the Chateau 
had many different occupants. Since 1895 it 

as been a museum. 





N THE heart of the ancient town of Three Rivers, 
midway from Montreal to Quebec, is the old 
church of the Recollets, begun in 1692. In 1762 it 
became a Protestant chapel, and now is an Anglican 


Laviolette, some of his descendants still live there. 
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HEN Jacques Cartier, 
discoverer of Canada, tied 
up his long boats near the 


Lachine Rapids and trudged inland, 
in the fall of 1535, he found the 
Indian village of Hochelaga, sur- 
rounded by cleared and cultivated 
land, at the foot of a mountain. 

Cartier named the mountain 
Mount Royal, which has been re- 
tained to the present, and from 
which the city of Montreal took its 
own name. The boulder and tablet 
shown above are in the grounds of 
the McCord Museum, Sherbrooke 
Street, near McGill University, and 
mark the site of the village of 
Hochelaga. 














OR two generations the settlements 

planted by France in the valley of the 
St. Lawrence lived in daily dread of the 
bloodthirsty Iroquois, from south of Lake 
Ontario. One of the epic incidents of this 
defence was the battle between Dollard 
and his sixteen companions, and a horde 
of Indians marching toward Montreal 
along the north shore of the Ottawa River. 
This occurred in the spring of 1660 and 
lasted a week, when the gallant Frenchmen 
were exterminated. A few days later their 
fate was revealed when Radisson, a French 
explorer, happened along on his return 
from the Upper Lakes. 

The spirit of Dollard and his associates 
is vividly shown in the bronze group above, 
from the monument by Alfred Laliberté, 
in Lafontaine Park, Montreal. 
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“So kin I,” interrupted his wife, shrilly. “Enough to give 
you the willies! When you buy that cottage /’ll be dead!” 

Gus finished his pipe in silence; then rose and departed, 
hammer in hand, for the upper regions. 

Miss Mills was the ‘“‘star” boarder. She occupied the 
room above the dining-room which had a verandah and 
looked out upon all the back-yards in the block. Gus loved 
this room on account of the “view” meaning really the 
contrast which his back yard presented to those of his 
neighbors. 

In the Trode garden—rows of bright flower-beds, sym- 
metrically perfect, grouped about a “lawn” in the centre: a 
heap of rocks in one corner from which ferns sprouted; lilac 
and syringa hiding the shabby fences. In the other back- 
yards—chaos; old boxes, an occasional lanky tree, an infre- 
quent bush of “‘bleeding-heart” or bed of lettuce: a wheel- 
barrow. Trode’s wheel-barrow was kept in the “shed” with 
his tools; nothing marred the bright perfection of his heaven 
save the weekly ‘“‘wash”’ which, every Monday 
morning, waved religiously from the Virginia 
creepered right-hand fence to the lilac-hidden 
left fence. But even that looked rather nice to 
Gus, who was innately domestic. 

é “It’s a nice view,” assented Miss Mills, 
airily, as she watched him enjoying it. “But 
this little electric contraption’s the plague 0° 
my life. If Mrs. Trode’d just let me have a 
little stove put in—”’ 

She made this remark whenever she en- 
countered Trode and it never failed to em- 
barrass him. He, as Mrs. Trode frequently pointed out, 
would give the roomers anything—a good thing she had a 
head on her shoulders. With relief he escaped to Miss Van 
Dyke’s room and presented a carefully chosen bunch of 
lilac, white and purple for which the old lady thanked him 
eagerly. 

She was a nice old roomer if you like, thought Gus. Pity 
there weren’t more like her. Once she had been rich; but her 
father had died disgraced and bankrupt and she was ending 
her days in a suburban bed-sitting-room. But she knew 
flowers when she saw ’em! Some sense in giving her a 
boo-ket. 

“You do love flowers, don’t you?” her gentle old voice 
— now. ‘You ought to spend your life among 

em. 

To spend his life among flowers! Trode drew a long breath 
at the thought and smiled wistfully. 

““H’m—yes—if I was a millionaire like some of your 
friends, Miss Van Dyke!” 

“‘No—I didn’t mean that exactly. One doesn’t always 
need money in order to get what one wants, Mr. Trode.” 

: “Dunno. Guess you have to have money to get very far 
in this world, Miss Alicia.” 

“In this world, perhaps.” The old lady hesitated. ‘But 
we don’t need to live in this world altogether, you know. 
Heaven is a state of mind.” 

Gus smiled dubiously. ‘Religion!’ he thought to himself 
with a vague, kindly contempt. 

“People are beginning to find out what the wise men of all 
ages have always known—that we are the masters of our 
destinies, not their slaves; and that we can have what we 
want, provided we know what it is and are willing to work.” 

“‘Well—pretty hard for me to work toward livin’ with 
flowers,” said Trode, sighing. ‘All I can do to get a few 
hours for ’em, now and then.” 

“T didn’t mean that kind of work. I meant mental work— 
inside one’s own mind, you know. Just what Christ said. 
‘When you want a thing believe that you have it already— 
not that you’re going to have it but that you have it now— 
and you shall have it.” 

“Yes—I know—He said that.’’ Trode’s voice was hesi- 
tant. ‘But I don’t know that I believe very much in the 
Bible—and you can’t believe that, can you know?” ‘ 

“‘Well, why not? Have you ever actually tried to find out 
whether it worked? Have you ever asked for a thing, de- 
cided to have a thing—and then simply known it was yours 
because it had to be yours?” 

“‘Well—queer!—I never thought of it like that.” 

He thought of it as he made his way downstairs toward 
hot sunshine and nodding flowers. He thought of it two or 
three hours later as he straightened himself after a long bout 
of weeding. Then an idea occurred to him. 

“I'd like to ask the old lady if she ever tried it,’”’ he mused. 
“I will, too, if I get a chance.” 

He took a bath, changed into clean underwear, shaved 
for the second time that day, and sat, cross-kneed, on the 
“lawn,” smoking and glancing at the evening paper. Mame 
had taken the young ones to a movie; he was alone. 


R Bie. he selected a choice offering of pansies and 
valley-lilies and made his way upstairs. 

Why was it, he wondered, as he entered Miss Van Dyke’s 
room, that everything about her was so different from other 
folks. She wore the same dress summer and winter, as far as 
he could see, and she lived in the little, plain, bed-sitting- 
room. Yet always there breathed from her room and her 
person the same intangible fragrance, the same suggestion 
of something different. 

She was sitting, this May afternoon, in a shabby, chintz- 
covered old chair. A basket full of bright-colored wools lay 








upon the broad arm-rest; her peaceful, bloodless hands 
manipulated a tangle of knitting. Soft sunlight shone down 
upon her from between the foliage of tall trees; her yellow- 
white hair, carefully brushed and parted, gleamed like thin 
silver in the glancing light. 

On the mantelpiece, between tall candlesticks of heavy 
brass, stood a cut glass bowl containing lilacs and syringa. 
On a spindly tea table in one corner a tiny silver vase held 
a handful of violets, an offering from Moo. Their delicate 
purples and blues blended softly with the lavender and rose 
tints of four beautiful old cups, and the silver gleam of a 
tiny Queen Anne tea-set. Gus loved this room. It was the 
only room he had ever seen that reminded him somehow of 
his garden. 

Miss Alicia looked up smiling, as he entered in response 
to her cry of ‘‘Come in!” 

“‘What? More flowers?” she asked with real pleasure in 
her soft, old voice. ‘‘Lilies!|—why how charming! You have 
arranged them nicely, Mr. Trode. You have 
a positive genius for flowers—I was telling my 
cousin, Mr. Thesinger so, when he was here 
the other day. He’s a great enthusiast him- 
self. His place on the lakeshore is beautiful. 
As soon as the weather gets really warm I’m 
going there for a month—he insists on it. Sit 
down, Mr. Strode, do!” 

Gus sat down in a beautiful, deep leather 
chair and reflected—Miss Van Dyke had 
brought her own furniture. 

“Miss Alicia,” he began without preamble, 
“T’ve been thinking about what you said this morning. You 
remember—about getting what we want?” 

“*Yes—I remember.” 

“Well,”—Gus fumbled a bit—‘‘I wonder—would you 
think it queer—rude—if I asked you right, straight out 
whether—whether you’d ever tried it yourself?” 

The woman said nothing for a moment. Her eyes were 
thoughtful. 

“Because,” Gus blurted out, “it doesn’t seem as if a 
person like you—brought up like you were, y’know, and all 
that—doesn’t seem as if you’d got much out of life.” 

Miss Alicia looked up pleasantly. ‘But I’ve got almost 
everything I want out of life, Mr. Trode. You don’t know 
how hard things were for me at first when my father died. 
Girls didn’t earn their own livings then as they do now. I 
didn’t see what to do except just drift; living with friends, 
helping them out in little ways, having no home of my own 
and not enough to dress on really—I 
hated it!” she added, candidly. 

“Then I happened to hear of the new 
ideas about prayer, and—well about 
real prayer that always brought results; 
and I tried to try it. 

“It isn’t very easy when all your life 
you’ve believed one thing to right- 
about-face and try another. 

“And I didn’t ask for very much— 
not for money or—or for a happy 
marriage.” Miss Alicia’s face was 
throughtful. “I hadn’t faith enough, 
somehow, to see tnyself getting things 
like that. But I tried very hard to see 
myself independent and alone with 
sunshine and books and flowers, and 
my own little possessions ’round me 
and friends coming to see me—and 
here I am! 

“One day a cousin of mine drove me 
through Point St. Charles and I hap- ; 
pened to see your house. There were Ye 
flowers in the window and clean cur- 
tains—the sun was pouring in—I liked 
the way it looked. I found I could get 
a room and live here for what it cost me 
to stay about with relatives and pay for ‘ : 
clothes and incidentals. So I came to noth 
you; and I’ve stayed ever since. My 
dream may be a humble one; but I 
realized it. I had always supposed that | 
I would have to be a poor relation in 
other people’s homes all my life. This 
is a great haven for me.” 

Gus was silent. At last with great i 
difficulty he spoke. ‘I hate the ware- 
house.” 

Miss Alicia’s brows contracted sym- 
pathetically. 

‘All I love is flowers. If I’d a bit of 
capital, I’d start a florist’s shop. But I 


He thought of Miss Alicia’s doctrine 
two or three hours later as he straightened 
himself after a long bout of weeding. 
Then an idea occurred to him. “I'd like 
to ask the old lady tf she ever tried it,” he 
mused. “I will, too, if I get a chance.” 
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haven't. So I'll have to stick to the warehouse till death.” 

“Oh, no, you won't. If you love flowers and want to live 
with them you wi//—if you can just know you will.” 

“Don’t see how that can make any difference.” 

“William James, one of our greatest men, always said 
that if one went straight ahead, doing things and believing 
one could do them, one nearly always could do them. When 
they came out right it showed we had been right. He didn’t 
call it prayer or faith; he called it pragmatism. But its the 
same thing. Just go on with what you are doing and know 
that very soon you are going to live with flowers.”’ 

“T couldn’t. I’d starve.”’ 

“Ah, that’s dangerous. Believe that you will live with 
flowers and starve—and you will live with flowers and you 
will starve, too!’’ she laughed. ‘‘Better be careful what you 
believe. It happens.” 

“If I could just think that!” 

“Its true. Millions of people have found it out.” 

He sat silent a little while; then sprang to his feet almost 
buoyantly. 

“Gee, Miss Alicia, but it’s done me good to talk to you! 
From now on I’ll try your plan. One thing, it can’t do any 
harm! But,’”—he hesitated—‘‘are you really happy as you 
are? Don’t you want anything you haven’t got?” 

“Yes. I’m not very well. I’d like to be free from pain. 
And I’d like to travel a little when I was free from it. Go 
to some beautiful new place I’ve never seen, meet some 
dear old friends I haven’t seen for years—and be completely 
free from aches and pains. That’s what I’m concentrating 
on. And,”—her voice dropped; into her gray eyes crept the 
rapt look of the mystic—‘‘and something tells me I'll get it 
—-very soon. I have always loved roses; and I have a queer, 
comforting sort of belief that when the first rose blooms in 
your garden I’ll have all my desires.”’ 

“You'll have the first rose anyway,”’ exclaimed Trode. 
“T’ll send it up to you as soon as it blooms.” 


HREE weeks later the toilers in the city sweltered and 

gasped in the blinding, hopeless heat and cursed the 
malevolent sun that seemed to shrivel the very life in their 
veins. Trode, his hat pulled well down over his eyes, 
marched through the baking streets as though breasting a 
March wind. (Continued on p2ge 33) 







HE sun fell lovingly on the tulips which Gus Trode 
had planted under the window in the back yard. To 
his right Giadys Muriel Trode—commonly known as 
“Moo,” scraped up handfuls of black earth and poured 
them ecstatically through her fat fingers. Bill, the cat, 
basked in the sunshine, purring intermittently and industri- 
ously washing such parts of his chest as he could reach. 
Syringa and lilac wafted great gusts of perfume. Gus 
smiled. 
“Gus!” 
A slow scowl—or what on a less good-natured face would 
have been one—stole over his heavy features. 
He sighed; then answered half defiantly— 
“Well?” 
“Are you letting that child get herself all over dirt?” 
With a guilty start he glanced at his offspring. 
“Wel-l—kids get that way knockin’ ’round!”’ 
“Upon my word! Moo, you come right here this minute!” 
Moo, her chubby legs lying athwart a circular bed of 
pansies, smiled ecstatically at the cat and made no answer. 
Her mother, talking angrily, swept out to the pansy bed and 
caught her up. Moo’s rose-red upper lip distended omin- 


y. 

“There! There! Mother’s baby!” soothed the irate parent 
softening. “You come right in and get a nice wash an’ 
mother’!I put her new pink frock on—a precious!” 

Moo and mother disappeared. Gus, frowning, returned 
to the circular patch of bare earth in which he was preparing 
to set bulbs. 

“If she wasn’t good to the children,’’ he reflected, ‘‘and if 
she didn’t do her duty by the house—but she does! And I 
guess I got no call to grouch.” 

Yet the beauty of the day was marred for him; and the 
lilac and syringa no longer breathed of heaven. 

It was that gracious time of year when lawns ate greenest 
and trees leafiest. A dewy freshness lingered in the lilac 
shades. A flock of pigeons «heeled in the air and tell like 
flakes of living snow or warm, purple clusters Gus 
straightenedanddrewa ..«sigh. Peace returned to his face. 

Far, far away in the biue sky, a bird whose name he did 
not know linked a ‘cng. thin chain of silver » 'cdy. Gus 
drew in his breath. !soked up—up into the b! ss — 

“Gus!” 


“Well?” 
“Time to wash for dinner ”’ 
Gus sighed, dusted . .s great hands toget')-: threw one 







**You do love flowers, don’t you?’’ her 
gentle old voice asked him now. ‘You 
oughi to spend your life among them.” 





last look of love at the tiny paradise which he had created, 
and slowly climbed the fiight of wooden steps which led 
from the yard to the dining-room. Pensively he scrubbed 
face and hands at a tin basin in the adjacent pantry. Then 
his eyes lightened. Why—his holiday was just beginning. 
Saturday afternoon. Sunday. Hours upon hours of hot, 
lovely sunshine with the lilacs rustling musically, the 
pansies pelting him with fragrance, and his three children 
tumbling and laughing at his heels 

“Gus, Miss Mills says her electric plate’s out of order. 
You'll have to fix it for her.” 

He looked up from his beef-stew, a faint frown puckering 
his forehead. 

“Anything else?’’ 

“‘Well—I want a new shelf put up in the pantry. Things 
are just runnin’ over there. And the front stoop needs 
paintin’—however, that’ll have to go till next Saturday. 
But you might as well go upstairs an’ have a look at the 
roof in the agent’s bedroom. He says its leakin’.’’ 

Gus Trode was not a swearing man. But something in his 
eyes drove his wife to defend herself. 

“‘Well—we got to live, haven’t we? And you can’t keep 
lodgers if you don’t attend to ’em good. And you would 
have a place where you could potter ’round an’ grow 
flowers—”’ 

“We might ’a gone to the country.” 

“Now stop that right here!’’ Mrs. Trode’s eyes lighted 
ominously. ‘I told you before —I won’t live in the country. 
You live in Point St. Charles and at least you smell life— 
a car-ticket’ll take you into the middle of it, an’ you kin see 
St. Catherine Street an’—” 

“T know. I know.” 

“So that’s that!” 

Gus subsided into silence, munching. 

The Trodes lived in a ramshackle old house that had 
once been a fashionable dwelling. The basement and the 
first floor were kept for themselves; the two flights upstairs 
were let to “roomers.”’ 

Inside everything was respectable and dismal, from the 
furniture bought on the instalment plan and shrieking of 
the fact, to the cheap. unappetizing food. But on the yellow 
tablecloth, worn thin in some places and roughly darned in 
others, sparkled a pressed-glass bowl from the fifteen-cent 
store, bright with narcissus blossoms. And through the 
open window a leafless but pert Dorothy Perkins bush 
disputed the right of way with a Virginia creeper. Trode’s 
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Miss Alicia believed that dreams, like flowers, bloomed 


it you had faith to nurture them 
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eyes— eyes which were at once those of a dreamer and of a 
bandit—looked from the red creeper to the white-and-go!d 
narcissus rather as though he were drinking them instead of 
boiled tea. 

Mrs. Trode helped her husband to a bloodless apple- 
dumpling with a soft exterior and a bluish, impenetrable 
core, and said busily— 

“Now don’t forget that electric plate! My goodness, if 
we all did jus’ what we felt like doin’ where would we all be? 
In the poorhouse, like as not. This roomin’-house is our 
livin’ and don’t you forget it. Them narcissus now! I grant 
they look well enough; but what do they bring in for all the 
hours you’ve spent fussin’ with ’em? Just about enough to 
buy noo seeds and stuff from the florist for next year. What’s 
the sense 0’ that? The thing to do is to put your time on 
somethin’ you can sell.” 

Gus Trode stirred his tea and thought for a moment. 
Speech did not come easily to him. 

“I can’t help thinkin’, Mame,” he said at last, slowly, 
“that maybe it’s a bigger thing to build a bridge just for the 
love of it than to build it just to sell. Don’t you ever feel 
that way, Mame?” he added a trifle wistfully. 

“Yes, I do not!’’ snapped his mate with vigor. “‘I like 
successful men; men who have it in ’em to forge ahead an’ 
beat their way to the front o’ things. This messin’ ’round 
with flowers—”’ 

Trode winced as if she had struck him; then hid the wince 
with a cough. 

**__doesn’t get you anywhere. If you don’t look out we'll 
be two old folks livin’ about in our children’s homes if we 
live long enough—you mark my words!” 

Gus puffed slowly, watching, as he puffed, a bit of blue 
sky furnishing itself with the loveliest cloud palaces—then 
transforming them magically into a cloud of fairy sheep. 
His eyes were wistful. 

“T’ve thought,” he said slowly, knocking his pipe against 
the radiator, “I’ve often thought of the old place where I 
was born, down on the Cape. You get a cottage there for 
next to nothin’. By the time the children are grown up and 
off our hands that insurance’! fall due—we could buy a little 
place for our old age and pretty near live on the income from 
the rest of it—take a boarder or two in summer maybe an’ 
grow our own stuff.’’ His eyes grew dark and full of dreams. 
“T can hear the sea now,” he said slowly, “the great, big 
ae, ee an’ jumpin’ against the rocks on the 
shore—’’ 
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This interesting interpretation of Mrs. 

Hammond's patrician blond beauty and per- 

sonal charm hangs in one of the salons of her 
home in Madrid 


OW in Newport, tomorrow in Paris—yesterday 

Nice, Madrid, the Riviera... Society today is 
international. Its members, fascinating, lovely, born to 
the purple of a dozen different lands, are at home 
wherever life is chic and colorful. 

They have set a new standard of beauty and chic for 
the whole world—one not English, American, French or 
Spanish, but completely cosmopolitan, blending the most 
distinguished characteristics of half a dozen nations. 

There is perhaps no more distinguished or beautiful 
member of this important group than Mrs. Ogden H. 
Hammond. Highly endowed by nature and background 
—she shares her husband's high diplomatic post with a 
graciousness and tact that have won her the affectionate 
title, ““ Ambassadress to Spain.” 

With fair hair, bright as though dipped in sunlight, 
deep blue eyes, and skin as delicate as a pink lotus 
blossom—she is a perfect example of the true golden 
blonde. And of all the qualities that contribute to this 
perfection—she prizes most her lovely skin. 

“A smooth, perfectly cared-for skin,” she declares, 
“is one of the requisites which chic uncompromisingly 


demands.” 





and. (Chie or 
the Whole World. 





Mrs. Ocpen H. Hammonp was born Margarita McClure, daughter of the late 
David McClure of the old New York family. Before joining the diplomatic set 
of Madrid Mrs. Hammond’s social activities centered around life in New 


Zork and Newport 


“And I believe tremendously in Pond’s Creams,” she 
continues. ‘More than superficially restorative—they 
are soothing, and refreshing. The Skin Freshener is 
delicious! Its stimulating quality just right. And the 
Tissues are exactly what one needs to remove the cream 
—soft, yet firm—perfect in texture.” 








In these lovely containers of clear, cool green, Mrs. 
. Hammond keeps her Pond’s preparations 
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This picturesque Spanish renaissance door- 

way is typical of the romantic appeal of 

Madrid where Mrs. Hammond at present 
has her home 


Use the four Pond’s preparations daily this way: 

First apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. Its puri- 
fying oils cleanse to the very depths of your pores. Then 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—firm, caressing, ab- 
sorbent—wipe away all dirt and oil. 

Next a dash of the exhilarating Skin Freshener—to 
tone, firm and invigorate. Last—the merest breath of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It imparts a pearly luster to 
your skin, and protects it against wind, sun, and dust. 

Follow this delightful Pond’s method daily. In just 
a few treatments you will see the promise of a new 
loveliness. In faithful use—its fulfillment! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Mail coupon with 10¢ for 
a generous supply of all four Pond’s preparations. 


Ponp’s Extract ComPANny, Dept. J, 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Name -_ sl — 
Street — 

City Prov. 

MADE IN CANADA ‘Wrights reserved by Pond’s Extract Company 
















































Worth fall tailleur in tobacco brown velvet with 
white polka dots. Frock in white wool in a basket 
weave trimmed with the material of the coat. The 
latter is lined with the same wool as the dress. 
This dress demonstrates the vogue for velvets. 


clothing, flopsy hats and flowery frocks, and these are 
precisely the days the dressmakers choose in which to 
parade their winter models. Heavens the way they have of 
jumping you from one season into the next with a scarcely a 
pause in between jumps. It is positively ageing. They 
simply will not let you savor one season at a time and in 


(5 cothing golden weather, days for mere wisps of 


peace. 

Quite apart from what the laywoman is going to say on 
the subject when the models finally get to her, the cou- 
turiers are divided amongst themselves. You have 
Doeuillet, Worth and Molyneux keeping mostly to the slim; 
softly curving line of this passing summer. There will be 
fitted things, of course, and flares galore next winter, but the 
flares will -be the kind that fall slinkily. One side of us will 
always be perfectly flat. Flare in front, flat in back; flare 
in back, flat in front. The skirts of ordinary street frocks 
will stay just where they are as regards length. Gone are 
the knees of yesteryear, but legs we still have with us. You 
are allowed to keep your waistline where it is, that is fairly 
close to the natural one. There’s a new one, high in front, 
dipping towards the back for those who can be seen in profile. 
Same necklines appear, as heretofore, for daytime. Deep 
V’s are seen at back for evening and another cut, high in 
front and diagonally behind, goes with the general lop- 
sidedness of things. 


WE DO not seem to be getting away from the uneven 
hem line, at least not in the evening nor in the after- 
noon, if the frock is the tiniest bit elaborate. If anything, 
evening hem-lines are more jaggedy than ever, rags and tags 
and fripperies that sway with every movement, all tacked 
on to slim, semi-fitting bodices. Naturally, evening skirts 
are decidedly long where they’re longest, else there’d be no 
getting the new exaggerated toothiness without indecent 
shortness where they’re short! _ 

The hipless will swathe their hips. Those that have them 
had better forget them in the matter of trimming. You 








can only go in for hips if you 
haven’t any, and that’s dog- 
matic. There'll be prouder 
outspread peacock trains 
than ever—fish tails too, put 
on lop-sided. We are going 
to be let off bustles though. 
Even Louise-boulanger has 
flattened out those amusing 
Du Maurier-ish bows of her. 
What bow there’ll be, will be 
rather dispirited, wilting at 
back or hip. The couturiers 
are still taking an interest in 
the back all the same, but its 
a half-hearted sort of in- 
terest, not in any way so 
acute as last spring. 

You will remember that 







The latest in felts. Agnes’ new 
bonnet or poke. This one is in 
tobacco, brown and beige. 


midseason coats were all bias bands, godets 
and circular flounces. There were those too, 
with backward droops to go with sag-back 
frocks for fall and winter. The same kind 
of coat will be about this winter looking 
fussy and important. But if the impractic- 
ability of them worries you, Jean Charles 
Worth says to be sure to tell you that none 
of his everyday coats are ‘‘crooked” but 
slender and neat. He means they are not 
cut on the bias. 

Molyneux is about the only one who 
thought of short fur jackets, scrappy things 
to go with frocks in soft English tweeds. 
Chanel hasn’t shown yet, but you may be 
sure she will not be able to resist making at 
least one stubby reefer jacket buttoned like a 
sailorman’s. 

Everybody’s agreed on one thing! flat fu s 
dyed to match the color of the coat, as- 
trakan, caracul and beaver; Beaver is left 
the way it grows. All the fluffy hedges of 
fox and such like are kept for evening. 
Remember, I told you in July we'd be all for 
flat furs. Don’t throw away your opossum 
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P aris fF orecasts the 
Autumn Mode 


By MARY WYNDHAM 


collars and cuffs though. There is one long-haired fur that 
is going to stay—on tweeds and rough surfaced materials. 


Z LOOKS as if it were going to be a tweed winter as well 
asavelvetone. Worth uses a heavy variety of tweed for 
his coats and a lighter one in the same pattern and shade for 
the frocks underneath. Festive coats will be of broad cloth 
when they are not of velour. We'll be wearing reps if it’s 
not too cold, or if it’s a bit shivery, velours de laine. 

It looks also as if you could choose any color which suits 
you, old-fashioned red, strong bright blues, brown, all 
shades of grey and purple, that is for daytime wear. Even- 
ings there’ll be black and blue for slenderizing colors and all 
the pastel shades for those who haven’t to worry about such 
things. 

There are stately flowered taffetas and velvets that stand 
alone. Somehow I can’t see them in the modern drawing 
room, and yet everybody’s going in for them. Big flowers 
appear on the stand-alone velvets. Not every woman can 
wear them. Where are gracefully opulent women now a- 
days? The merely fat ones will simply look like sofas in 
them. 

The chiffony dresses, flowered or not, are treated just like 
satin or tulle or flowered chiffon or lamé chiffon or any of 
the other soft stuffs for dances and un-oppressive dinners. 


Y THE way, everybody nowadays dines in short 
jackets of bright sequins or longer coats in chiffon 
brightened with diamonds along the edges. You see them 
in flocks out in the Bois restaurants when the nights are 
fine. You can multiply one frock into two or three with 
a few yards of chiffon and some fine lace or diamenté 
trimming or with just a colored border. 
Belts and scarfs are exceedingly important. You 
cannot have too many of the latter, and the brighter they 
are the better. False jewelsare (Continued on page 42) 





A triangular bib effect in white georgette. Triangular 
mottfs repeated in green and putty wool at waist are 
modernistic details of this frock from Louise-boulanger- 
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the new ODORONO no. 


OPHISTICATED WOMEN have always 
om depended on Odorono. The more 
brilliant the pace, the more cultivated 
the social standard, the more absolute 
the insistence on complete protection 
against even the most fleeting possibility 
of reproach. 

That protection, that certainty of per- 
sonal irreproachableness, the entire social 
world identifies with Odorono. It is a 
regular part of the well-bred toilette. 


ron 


RNS 


Q > 


morning when you get up, or in the 
evening before dressing to go out. Used 
daily or every other day, it keeps the 
underarm as fresh and dry as the ruby- 
colored Odorono. 


Odorono No. 3 does not replace the 
regular Odorono. You use it between 
times, when you have missed your reg- 
ularOdorono application—when you need 
extra security for an unexpected evening’s 


Odorono No. 3 


Now, a new Odorono takes its place 
beside the slender bottle of ruby- 
colored liquid that stands in every 
toilet cabinet. 

Odorono No. 3 is exactly the same as 
the Odorono you have always known 
—but reduced in strength, especially 
for sensitive skins. 


’ Odorono No. 3 can be used in the 


(colorless), for 
especially sensitive 
skins 

frequent use. 


and for Regular Oderene 


(ruby-colored) keeps 
the underarmdry and 
sweet, used twice a 
week, 










MADE IN CANADA 


gayety, or when your skin feels more than 
usually sensitive. It is white. You may 
have both bottles in your cabinet, and 
know each at a glance. 

If you will ask your own physician he 
will tell you that checking perspiration 
in small areas of the skin with Odorono 
is perfectly safe. It does not interfere 
with health in any way. 

Odorono was first made by a physician 
to stop perspiration on the palms of 
his hands while operating. Soon 
members of his own family were us- 
ing it for personal protection against 
perspiration offense. Now its regular 
use by fastidious women is commonly 
advised by their physicians. Reg- 
ular Odorono (ruby-colored) and 
Odorono No. 3, at toilet goods 
counters 35¢, 60¢.— The Odorono 
Company, Ltd., E-9, 468 King St. 
West, Toronto, Ont. 


or 
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The cross stitch mat is 

an old-fashioned type of 

home-made rug worked 
on canvas or burlap 
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In this type oy rug al- 
most any design or shape 
is possible, depending 
only on the frame and 
pattern. 


MAKING THE MOMENTS TEL 


Cartwheel Rugs and Cross Stitch Mats are Fascinating Handiwork 


HE cartwheel rug originated by our ancestors, though 

nothing like as common now as the braided or hooked 

rug, is a particularly interesting and effective one to 
make. The name, of course, comes from the fact that a 
cartwheel was used as the frame upon which the rug was 
woven. In the early days, our thrifty forebears found a use 
for almost every stick and stone. 


N OLD cart, carriage, or buggy wheel, of light construc- 
tion, which has had the spokes and hub removed, and 
been thoroughly cleaned still makes an excellent frame. The 
size of the finished rug will be approximately the size of the 


wheel used. 


Making a cartwheel rug. 

Below, at left, cover each 

side of the hub with a 

small circular patch,and 
stitch down. 


By LUCY CRANDELL 


A wooden barrel hoop may be used instead of a cartwheel, 
and, on account of its size, will be more easily handled. It 
can be enlarged by the addition of braids, and a most effec- 
tive rug thus produced. 

Odds and ends of cotton, wool, or silk, torn in long strips 
two inches wide, with edges folded to the centre and then in 














half, thus forming four thicknesses, are used for the weaving. 

For the spokes, on which the mat is woven, long strips of 
tape, half an inch wide, and one and a half times the diameter 
of the wheel in length should be used. Or instead, long strips 
of cotton folded in four, and machined securely at the sides. 
I should recommend tape, as it will save much time and 
trouble It is most important, however, that whatever is 
used for the spokes should be of strong and unstretchable 
material 

Divide the circle of the wheel in half, by tying a tape spoke 
securely across from one to the other side of the wheel. 
Repeat this dividing the wheel into four and then into 
eight parts Then take a spoke (Continued on page 46) 


Below atcentre,theninth 
spoke added and ad- 
justed At right, weav- 
ing back and stitching 
down additiona! spokes. 
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Bertram Dorien Basabé 
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You Can Actually Re-Mould Your F igure 


EE how Super-Charmosette re- 

duces the figure by tracing it 
into natural contours. Note the up- 
lift line of the bust, held softly firm 
by satin tricot. The unusual length 
gives the perfectly finished silhouette. 
Even to the elastic shoulder straps, 
this Gossard fulfills its promise 
of absolute smartness and comfort. 


with the new 


GOSSARD 


CHARMOSETTE 
Step ~ In Combination 


Do not fit Charmosette garments too 
tightly. There is much more elastic 
body in this material than in regular 
elastic. It has so much more strength 
that it does not get out of shape easily. 
It holds the body firm long after 
you think the elastic would be worn 
out. Ask to see this model in corset 
department of Gossard Dealers. 


YOU CAN ONLY BUY CHARMOSETTE IN A GOSSARD 


The Canadian H. W. Gossard Co. Limited 
366-378 West Adelaide Street, Toronto, Canada 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CHICAGO 





{NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


SYDNEY LONDON 





BUENOS AIRES 
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Cabbage, tomatoes, letiuce, pepper, cucumber 

and celery provide their highest vitamin content 

when uncooked, though a large percentage may 
be retained by proper preparation. 


se ULD you like to bea vegetarian, Ann?’’ asked 
Peggy one day.“‘I thought when I saw the variety 
of vegetablesonthe market this morning that I 
wouldn’t mind making my diet on them. 

“I refuse to be drawn into any arguments about diets,” 
laughed Anne, “vegetables, milk, pineapple and lamb chop, 
or any other kind, but I am a firm believer in using vege- 
tables in large quantities, both raw and cooked, in conjunc- 
tion with other foods. You have noticed I suppose that 
every year more is written and taught about the value of 
vegetables, and the public is being educated. as to their 
worth. Vitamines and mineral matter are every-day words 
now in the housekeeper’s vocabulary, and it’s no longer 
considered a ‘fad’ to know about food constituents. 

“Well, what is the particular value of these wonderful 
vegetables?”’ asked Peggy. 

“Their bulk is one great point in their favor; since they 
contain so much cellulose they supply necessary roughage 
in a diet, and balance the more concentrated foodstuffs. 
Then they possess valuable minerals, large amounts of water 
and those necessary vitamines.”’ 

“‘Well, I’m sure I never eat vegetables because they con- 
tain vitamine B or iron, but because I like their flavor. And 
when I see crisp green lettuce and firm red tomatoes I buy 
them because they look attractive,” Peggy replied. 

“The crispness and pleasing color serve a real purpose— 
they stimulate the appetite. So you see nature knows how 
to persuade us to eat what is good for us.” 

“I was wondering, Ann, how you chose the best speci- 
mens of all the vegetables that were for sale on the market. 
Could you give me any rules for buying them?” 

“Naturally you consider the freshness, and its a good 
thing to look for well-shaped, clean specimens. Lettuce, of 
course, should be crisp and tender, the head lettuce firm and 
heavy. Cabbage, too, should have green crisp leaves and the 
head should be solid; as it grows older the outer leaves 
become yellow. The best cucumbers are firm, fairly slender 
and straight with well rounded ends, and nearly all green in 
color. It is easy to choose good tomatoes, because the best 
ones have smooth bright red skins and are of regular shape. 
Naturally you would reject those that are spongy or have 
blemishes. 

“The celery which is well blanched, with brittle tender 
stalks and fresh pale green leaves will be most delicious. I 
find it is a good plan to draw aside the outer stalks and look 
into the heart for that soft brown decay which so often 
attacks celery. 

“‘All these I have mentioned so far are very suitable for 
salads. Often they are cooked, too, but since serving one 
raw vegetable every day is a good rule to follow, it is well to 
keep these vegetables in mind. 

“Two delicious green vegetables are asparagus and 
spinach; the former should be tender and brittle. When it is 
fresh and young, the ends snap easily and the stalks are 
straight and smooth with a tightly enclosed head. It would 
not need an expert to recognize the fact that yellow wilted 


By RUTH DAVISON REID 
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BRIDE'S PROGRESS 





Peggy Learns the Value and Proper 
P reparation of Vegetables 


THE FOURTH IN A SERIES 









Leaf and root vegetables, as well as the legumes, peas and beans, lend themseloes to steaming or baking. 


leaves of spinach are old. Fresh spinach has crisp dark 
green leaves, and the stems are slender and tender rather 
than large and ‘woody.’ 

“Those two closely related vegetables, peas and beans, 
must be young and tender if they are to be tempting. Clean, 
smooth, slender pods of a bright green color are best. Beans 
will snap readily when they are young and fresh, and while 
pea pods should be well filled, they should not bulge too 
much or be at all yellow. These are two signs of old tough 
specimens. 

“It is easy to recognize fresh cauliflower of good quality. 
The head is compact and almost white in color, and the 
outside leaves fresh and green. Reject any heads that have 
brown or yellowish spots or wilted leaves, or are loosely 
formed and granular. 

“After purchasing, the next step is to know how to care 
for and prepare the vegetables. Perhaps it will be easier for 
you if I makea chart which you can keep for reference.” 

Peggy next wanted to know if all vegetables contained the 
same minerals. 

‘No, indeed,’’ answered Ann, ‘some have phosphorus, 
others have iron or calcium, sometimes they contain several. 
Calcium, which is so necessary for strong bones and teeth 
will be supplied by those leafy vegetables, beet greens and 
spinach, and the three C’s, cabbage, cauliflower and celery. 
Then there is phosphorus, which is a part of every body cell. 
The useful leafy vegetables like celery, spinach and lettuce 
contin it. as well as onions and turnips which grow under- 


ground. But one of the best points about green vegetables 
is that they supply iron in such a form that the body readily 
uses it—there’s a tip for the anaemic person. It is difficult 
to estimate the iron exactly, but we do know that spinach 
heads the list; beet greens, green beans and peas supply it, 
too, and cabbage, celery, tomatoes and carrots. The green 
vegetables are best of all. 

“Since Nature has put these minerals in the vegetables 
we should be careful not to waste them. To peel the 
vegetable rather thickly, boil in a large quantity of water 
and throw this water away is a criminal waste. Most 
kitchens are equipped with steamers and ovens so there is 
the choice of boiling, baking or steaming the foods, and this 
does not take into account the waterless cooker and pressure 
cooker which mean buying special equipment.” 

**Which method do you think is best?” asked Peggy. 

“It has been proved that there is much less loss of minerals 
when vegetables are steamed than when boiled; but if 
vegetables are boiled, it should’ be in a small amount of 
water. Of course, if you use a steamer where there are 
perforations in the racks, the condensed steam will drop into 
the lower part of the vessel carrying away some valuable 
food constituents. I find it better to use a piece of equip- 
ment similar to a double boiler, but in addition, there are 
holes near the upper rim where the steam can enter to cook 
the food but not return to the water below. I believe some 
people call this a cereal cooker but it is a splendid vegetable 
steamer. For boiling it is necessary to use (See also page 40) 
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ORIENTAL PLUSH—The Supreme Motor Car Upholstery 








a 
? 
One of the new Studebaker Coupes, 
shown in Oriental Plush. 
bs ° 
enjoy the luxury of Oriental Plush--- 
Quality is a tradition with Studebaker. lives the very car itself, which is an in- 
Only proven materials enter the manu- surance of greater trade-in value. 
facture of these automobiles. That 1S Oriental Plush costs no more than 
why they have chosen Oriental Plush ordinary upholstery fabrics. In many 
as the upholstery fabric in their latest cars it is standard equipment. If your 
enclosed car creations. next car be a Studebaker, Chrysler, 
$ Oriental Plush has a beauty that lives Buick, Oakland, Durant, Oldsmobile, 








through the years—that will not dim 
from dust or wear—and that possesses 
a lustre so silken it is almost animate. 
Oriental Plush will not fade, nor will it 
soil the frailest frock. And it is so 
superbly woven that it frequently out- 


Pontiac or Chevrolet (except coach), 
you can have it upholstered in Oriental 
Plush without extra charge, if you insist 
when you make your purchase. Oriental 
Textiles Company, Limited, Oshawa, 
Canada. 
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Its Beau ty Lasts 





































































The Mirror of Fashion 
Reflects the Fall Hats 


By AILEEN WEDD 


HAT do we see in the glass of fashion? The millinery mode, of 

WV course, with its “‘pokes,”’ its tricornes and small-brimmed 

hats; its felts and velvets; soleils and Renards, its drapes 
and feather plaques! Felt is supreme—supple felt, furry felt, or felt in 
combination with hatter’s plush. Next are the hatter’s plush models, 
and pannes, too; a few velvets, and satin ribbons subtly draped into 
turbans suitable for dress wear. Here and there is a cobwebby lace hat; 
and the all-feather turban which, like the “‘beret” so much liked in 
Paris at the moment, may or may not rise in favor as the season ad- 
vances. Self trimming is much used, or even a variation of the material 
of which the hat is made. One sees ciré braids for narrow bindings; 
flat plaques of feathers; and the continuance of the use of the jewelled 
pin. It is a very definite tendency to invest in a good one for use on 
more than one hat. The use of velvet ribbon for band or soft gracious 
bow is also a rising star in the firmament of fashion. There are definite 
tendencies this Autumn! 

Reflections appear in tones of black, brown (a little less strong), 
beige and black, gray, the new Patou blue called Petrol, which has 
indeed something of the quality of blue flame; Reboux blue, and just a 
glimpse of dark green and burgundy. There you have the trooping of 
the colors for fall! 

Then let us commence with something black, and in hatter’s plush. 
(Lower right, from Debenham’s Limited.) Flaring over the right eye, 
with a soft self bow at the right, and elongated brim at the left side, 
it is a very smart reversion of the mode. 

Another black and equally clever, is fashioned of felt, faced with 
hatter’s plush, having the flare to which our eyes are more accustomed. 
This flare is caught up by a circle of brilliants set in bakelite with a tiny 
tortoiseshell quill passed through it—the whole very trig and trim. 
(Third from top right, G. Goulding & Sons.) 

An example of the new “poke” launched by Agnes, combines three 
features on which fashion smiles at the moment. It is brown, felt and 
off-the-forehead, simplicity itself, with almost negligible trimming, but 
undeniably smart withal. (Centre, John D. Ivey Company Limited.) 

Of Smooth felt, in the more naive and intense blue favored by Reboux, 
another shape employs as sole trimming black felt cut out and set in, 
in a most effective design. Felt laid on or stitched on as trimming, is a 
thing to which we are well accustomed, but felt used in this way is 
entirely new this season. (Topright, from Debenham’s Limited. ). 

Again comes brown felt, this time with brim and banded with gros- 
grain. (Third from top right, Abbott Brothers.) (Continued on page 47) 
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Harvey Hosiery and 
Harvey Tailored Lingerie 









For Perfection in the Dress Ensemble 


Harvey Hosiery 


You will wonder at the quality and careful workmanship 
in Harvey Hosiery at prices so fair. Smart shops every- 
where offer you sheer, medium and service weights, silk or 
chiffon, in shades to match any costume. 


HOSIERS LIMITED 


Woodstock - - Ontario. 


Harvey Lingerie 


Creates perfection in dress foundation. Careful dressing 
is the surest passport for women in business and social life. 
Choose Harvey Tailored Undergarments—wonderful in 
quality and so perfectly tailored they add not an inch to 
fashion’s slimness. 


HARVEY KNITTING CoO. 
LIMITED 


Woodstock - - Ontario. 
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revelation in Writing 
Comfort—its exquisite style 
and correctness bespeaks the 
thoughtful choice of the 
correspondent. The cost is 
surprisingly low—ask your 
stationer. 


Makers of Fine Stationery since 1876 
Toronto Montreal Brantford 


Winnipeg Calgary 
Edmonton Vancouver 





‘Peter Pan’ at Sea 


Peter Pan’ would have loved the nurse- 
Yd wiles and children’s rooms ona Cunard 
and Anchor-Donaldson ship. Here is 
everything to delight the heart of 
a child. The capable care of the 
children’s nurse leaves parents 
free for adult activity as desired. 
This service for children, is just 
one of the gestures which 
have made our service so 
famous among Canadian 
women. 


Sailings every week, from 
Montreal and Quebec to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
and London, or to Bel- 
jast, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow. Cabin and 
Tourist Third Cab- 
in passengers 
carried 


s a oe slide 
‘The ROBERT REFORD Co. Limited 
Bay and Wellington Sts., Toronto 
or any Steamship Agent 


Offices throughout Canada & 
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Mother Machree’s fingers 
were kissed not because they 
were toil-worn, but in spite 
ofthat fact. It is possible 
to toil and still keep the 
hands tn good conditior. 
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The majority of people con- 
sider that when they have 
manicured their nails they 
have fulfilled their duty to 
their hands, butitis only the 
beginning of hand-wisdom. 
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The Promise of Beauty 
Paleo Hands P ink~ Tipped 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Things that are noble and good and true. 


when women accepted in silent resig- 

nation the fact that youth was slipping 
through their fingers, and, since their hands 
told the guilty story of the number of years 
that they had lived, they philosophically 
excused their aged appearance by emphasiz- 
ing the quality of the work that they ac- 
complished. Nowadays there is no excuse 
for hands that are not beautiful in them- 
selves, unless they have suffered accident, 
and consequently if they are not presentable, 
we have only ourselves to blame. 

In an article on beauty that I was reading 
a short time ago, the writer advised those 
whose hands were not beautiful to keep 
them clean and unobtrusive. It seems to 
me that this second admonition might result 
in self-consciousness and awkwardness. It 
is impossible to hide our hands for they are 
always in action, and in addition to their 
use in common round and daily task, are, 
with many people, a dramatic accompani- 
ment to conversation. 

Hands respond so well to kindly treat- 
ment that it seems a pity that these two 
most hard-worked and neglected members 
of the body should not be carefully regarded 
and beautified: The majority of people 
consider that when they have manicured 
their nails they have fulfilled their duty to 
their hands, but this is only the beginning of 
hand wisdom. Hands to be beautiful or 
even presentable need daily attention and 
must be protected from excessive heat and 
cold, dust and grime. The woman who 
does her own housework may find it a 
nuisance to wear rubber gloves when she 
washes dishes and prepares vegetables and 
fruit, or to put a healing lotion on her hands 
and massage them daily, but she will find 
that these little attentions are very much 
worth while. Beautiful hands are smooth 
and give no evidence of being toil-worn. I 


'T ote couplet was written in the days 


By MAB 


am sure that Mother Machree’s fingers 
were kissed not because they were ioil-worn, 
but in spite of that fact. It is possible to 
toil and still keep the hands in good condi- 
tion. 

One of my ancestors was an exceedingly 
plain woman, as a portrait we have of her 
testifies, but the artist recognized that her 
well-shaped and beautifully cared-for hands 
were her one claim to beauty, so he made 
these the high lights in the portrait. Ac- 
cording to family history this lady gave 
zealous care to her hands and preserved 
their beauty even into old age. As a con- 
sequence her lack of good looks was seldom 
mentioned and she was often referred to as 
the lady with the lovely hands. 

Almost everyone starts out in life with 
good skin. Have you ever noticed how 
dimpled and pretty the hands of babies are? 
I asked a famous skin specialist recently 
why it was only in our youth that we had 
this delicate texture and satin softness of 
skin, and he said that it was owing to lack 
of protection. When we introduce our skins 
to King Sol without pausing to dress for the 
part, Dame Nature decides to take a hand, 
and she makes a mask of the outer skin 
which becomes that which can hardly be 
described as a skin you love to touch. As 
explained in the August issue of The Chate- 
laine there is, however, balm in Gilead! 
Science has brought into being a wonder- 
working bleach that will remove these 
surface blemishes and restore the velvety 
smoothness that lies beneath. 

It is almost unbelievable the wonders 
that can be accomplished for the hands by 
daily systematic treatment. I have re- 
cently seen the most marvellous results 
from just such care. A friend of mine who 
is recovering from a rather prolonged illness 
found that her hands had suddenly taken on 
unmistakable signs of age. As she is a 


bridge devotee and a musician, she decided 
to see what she could do to remedy this 
disaster, and under the direction of her 
doctor began the work of hand rejuvenation. 

First of all she got a splendid cream 
specially prepared for the hands, and this 
she proceeded to rub carefully into her skin. 
I went to see her one day while she was 
doing her daily massage which I begged her 
to continue so that I could describe it to the 
readers of The Chatelaine. This massage 
began at the tips of her fingers over each of 
which she seemed to be pulling an imaginary 
glove finger working it round and round and 
up with deep strokes. The same method 
was employed for the hand itself with the 
thumb of the other hand on the palm of the 
hand undergoing treatment, and the four 
fingers smoothing slowly with deep, even 
strokes the phantom gloves down to the 
base of the hand and then about the writs. 
As a result of this care which is now part of 
her daily régime, my friend has in less than 
three months made her hands plump and 
young again. She is a very busy woman 
and has not much time to spend on beauty 
culture, but she gives this massage to her 
hands at odd moments, using the cream 
only at night and in the morning. 

Personally I have a good deal of trouble 
in keeping my hands presentable because 
they are of the type that seems to delight in 
collecting grime, and as a consequence re- 
quire frequent washing. I am trying the 
recipe given above to offset the dryness of 
skin occasioned by the constant use of water 
and soap, and an improvement has already 
taken place. 

It isa great mistake to accept defeat. We 
cannot alter the anatomy of our hands, but 
stubby fingers can be lengthened and spatu- 
late tips can be reduced if one will massage 
and manicure with patience and determina- 
tion. If your hands are not pale with pink 
tips, do not hide them, try to use them with 
grace and ease. Relax them occasionally 

Continued on page 55 
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The Source of Beauty 


At one time the window shade was considered an unimportant 
item in the furnishing of the home. Little attention was given 
either to the type or colour of the “blind.” Now, the most 
eminent interior decorators and architects are 
regarding the window as the most important 
decorative feature of the home. Upon its 
function depends the whole beauty of the 
room ... upon the proper control of light 
rests the success of your careful colour scheme. 


Pa 





It is not only the interior that has to be taken 


Light and shade play an important part in the 
scheme of things, and softly modulated light, 
diffused from window shades that are trans- 
lucent, sheds a glow of blended colour tones that harmonize and 
create an atmosphere of restful relaxation. 


To achieve such an effect has been the aim of the makers of 
famous HEESHADES, a line of shades that are used in Canada’s 
most beautiful homes and public buildings, including the 





“HEESHADES” ARE USED EVERYWHERE 
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is the Source of Light 


Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. Forty-five years of specializ- 
ing on the Window Beautiful have culminated in the production 
of the SUPER-ART CAMBRIC WINDOW SHADE, the 
perfect shade with all the qualities you could 
desire . . . it is washable with soap and water, 
its colours are translucent, sunfast and 
moistureproof, keeping their original brilliance 
and lustre after years of use. Most important 
of all, from the artistic standpoint, is the range 
of thirty beautiful tints, covering every type of 
house or room. . . Colonial, Period, Modern- 














into account. The appearance of the exterior The Three istic, Spanish, or the home which is just Home, 
of the window is the index to the home within. Saleeige Tare Sweet Home, where simplicity and comfort is 
wr. wr the keynote. 


SUPER-ART CAMBRIC WINDOW 
SHADES fulfil the requirements of the ideal. 


The good class store in your neighbourhood stocks the Super- 
Art Shade, or will you allow us to send you the name of your 
nearest dealer and our new bookofcoloursamplesand suggestions? 
We havea special service at your command and will gladly advise 
you, at no obligation to yourself, on equipment of windows 
in the home, school, hospital, public building or theatre. 


Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limited 


Toronto and Montreal 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST MODERN WINDOW SHADE PaAcrtorIgs IN THE EAND 
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a distinct frown came over Monty’s face 
‘“‘He can’t do anything,”’ he said slowly. 

“Well, you know best about that, an- 
swered Norton, ‘“‘but—’’ He stopped ab- 
ruptly, dropped his cigarette end, and 
ground it into the earth. 

“‘But what?” asked Monty and the frown 
was still there. 

“Tf I could be of any help to you, you 
needn’t mind asking me.”’ 

“You can,” replied Monty after a pause 
during which he studied the end of his cigar- 
ette. ‘You can give me another match!” 


Ae who had been able to dip into 
workings of Uncle Ebenezer’s mind as 
he drove back to Regent’s Park that day, 
might have been a little puzzled. They 
would have been surprised to find that there 
was very little cruel, vindictive and gloating 
triumph over what he had done. They 
would also have been surprised to find him 
bitterly disappointed in Monty. For Uncle 
Ebenezer, despite his volcanic outbursts had 
always, at bottom, been fond of his nephew 
—until that ill-fated day when he had 
staked out a claim on Marjorie. But then, 
Uncle Ebenezer, in justice to him, had some 
excuse for his wrath. He looked upon 
Monty’s action simply and solely as a trick 
to annoy him, his uncle. And thinking it 
over afterwards, he became more than ever 
convinced of it. Monty had done it deliber- 
ately. He had concocted the whole of his 
tale about Marjorie on purpose to extract a 
fat cheque out of him, Ebenezer Hoddinott. 
He had offered his marriage certificate hop- 
ing that it would never be scrutinized. 
Alternatively, he was prepared to say—as he 
actually had done—that he didn’t know it 
was his uncle of whom Marjorie was speak- 
ing. 

So, the more Uncle Ebenezer dwelt on his 
past favors to Monty, the more monstrous 
did his conduct become. And though 
actually he had no intention of letting him 
starve, he had every intention of making 
him pay—and pay handsomely—for his 
apparent duplicity. He had kept close track 
of Monty’s movements ever since he had 
left Duke Chambers, and the moment he 
and Cripps had started at the Oak Tree 
Garage he was on their heels once more. 
And because he had his own rough and ready 
way of doing things he had begun on James 
Norton, exactly as he would have begun on 
Monty. But for the story of Miss Jones, he 
night have left Monty alone. That, how- 

ver, s2ttled things. Monty married to one 
virl, and taking money from another was, 
to Uncle Ebenezer, infinitely worse than the 
breaking of whole bunches of command- 
ments. It was obvious to him now that his 
nephew was a hopeless rogue and vagabond, 
and must be treated assuch. He argued to 
himself that he had treated him with every 
kindness, lavished money upon him, given 
him every chance. He proceeded to arraign 
Monty before the Court of Public Morals. 
He, Ebenezer Hoddinott, sat on the bench, 
a veritable judge. 

The indictment as he heard it read out, 
was a long and terrible one. There were as 
many counts in it as there are fleas in a 
hedgehog. There was Monty’s reckless 
extravagance, his continued refusal to find a 
job; his frequent appearances in the police 
court; the overturning of his, Uncle Eben- 
ezer’s, car into the lake; Cuthbert; his 
marriage to Marjorie, and now this Miss 
Jones! On the last count alone he demanded 
an instantaneous verdict of guilty. It ad- 
mitted of no argument or discussion what- 
soever. 

As he dwelt upon the enormity of Monty’s 
offences, he swelled with conscious pride 
like a new bun ina hot oven. He told him- 
self that on!y by the most rigorous sentence 
could his nephew be brought to a state of 
repentance. And he, Ebenezer Hoddinott, 
J.P., was prepared to passit. James Norton 
would see that he married Miss Jones, be- 
cause James Norton was obviously only 
interested in obtaining that five thousand 
pounds. Monty, of course, would readily 


One Good Turn 


(Continued from page 11) 


risk committing bigamy because he would 
do anything for money. The day, however, 
that Monty married Miss Jones, he, Eben- 
ezer Hoddinott, would present his  ulti- 
matum. He would meet Monty face to face 
and lay his knowledge of his misdeeds on 
the table. If Monty refused to let him meet 
his new wife, he would threaten him with 
prosecution. If he produced her, he would 
tell her that the marriage was null and void. 
She would then throw Monty over and he, 
Uncle Ebenezer, would ship him to the 
colonies. Then he, himself, would marry 
Marjorie and comfort her for his nephew’s 
delinquencies. 

It was a pretty little scheme. By the time 
Uncle Ebenezer had finished working it out, 
he had, in his own mind, become a public 
benefactor. He was almost beginning to 
speculate vaguely which of the London 
squares he would elect to adorn with his 
statue after his decease. The warm glow ofa 
halo was already ‘round his head. 

“I must go and see Marjorie first of all,” 
he reflected. ‘‘It’s my duty now. I was 
harsh with her before, but now I mustn’t be 
harsh any more. She must know the kind 
of man she’s married. It will hurt her 
momentarily, perhaps, but it will be best 
for her in the end .. . and after all it is 
very kindly meant.” 

Which reflection comforted the elephant 
when he tried to stroke the beetle with his 
foot and crushed it to death. 

“After all,’’ he went on to himself, ‘‘young 
girls get over these things.” 

Yet, from the complacent way with 
which he smiled at himself in the mirror 
opposite to him, it seemed that old men 
don’t. 

“T’m not at all sure,” he continued, half 
aloud now, “‘that I oughtn’t to find out the 
name and address of this new young woman, 
and open her eyes. I think, I will, too! It’s 
obviously my duty. After all, I’m morally 
responsible for that nephew of mine, even 
though I have washed my hands of him!”’ 

It was a nice, pleasant, comforting sort 
of thought. The more Uncle Ebenezer 
dwelt on it the more he liked it. By the 
time he had reached home, had tea, smoked 
a cigar and sworn at his butler, he was feel- 
ing so much at peace with the world that he 
decided to complete a successful day by 
calling on Marjorie and seeing whether he 
couldn’t blast her hopes as well. 

But this time he was to find an entirely 
different Marjorie, a Marjorie who kept 
him waiting nearly a quarter of an hour in 
the drawing room and, when she came in, 
greeted him with merely the chilliest of nods, 
entirely ignoring his outstretched hand. 

‘Please sit down!”’ 

But Uncle Ebenezer in his new John the 
Baptist réle was not a bit disconcerted. 

“Perhaps you can guess what I’ve come 
about.”’ he said, with his best smile. 

Marjorie’s eyes narrowed. From past 
experience she was distrusting olive branches. 
“T really can’t,’’ she said frigidly. 

“Well, it’s to try and do you a good turn, 
my dear.” 

Marjorie contemplated him as if he was a 
bit of last week’s washing, that had got in 
by mistake. 

“You must have changed your habits 
most amazingly,’”’ she replied. 

Uncle Ebenezer’s smile gave way to a 
frown. ‘Girls of your age,”’ he said a little 
sharply, ‘‘should learn to speak politely to 
their elders.” 

“Even you aren’t such an optimist as to 
say ‘and betters,’ are you?” murmured 
Marjorie sweetly. 

“*You won’t gain anything by being rude,” 
snapped Uncle Ebenezer, now getting thor- 
oughly angry. “It may interest you to hear 
that your precious husband has got a job,”’ 
Marjorie’s expression changed in a moment, 
“and that he’s playing fast and loose again 
with someone else.” 

“T don’t believe it,” changing color. “He 
wouldn’t—’”’ She stopped suddenly. The 
gloating delight in Uncle Ebenezer’s face 
frightened her. Just for a moment she had 


vague troubled visions of Monty eloping 
with the petty cash box or Cripps running 
away with a couple of Ford lorries. 

But reassurance came the next minute, 
and she forced up a smile, though it cost 
her an effort. For she had no idea at the 
moment of the extent of Uncle Ebenezer’s 
knowledge. 

“You were saying?” he queried politely. 

“I was saying nothing,’ retorted Mar- 
jorie, ‘except that I don’t believe it.” 

Uncle Ebenezer shrugged his shoulders 
pityingly. He had, as he thought, got her 
at his mercy now. She might beg and im- 
plore him to give her Monty’s present 
address, but he had no intention of granting 
her request. As long as he could keep them 
apart it would be easy enough to sow sus- 
picion in her mind, and settle things for 
good and all. 

“Frankly,”” he admitted with an air of 
well-feigned resignation, “‘I hardly imagined 
you would. Girls of your age never believe 
anything they don’t want to believe.” 

“‘And old men of your age,” flung back 
Marjorie contemptuously, ‘‘only believe 
things that no person outside a lunatic 
asylum would ever dream of crediting.” 

“Have it your own way, my dear,” said 
Uncle Ebenezer getting up from his chair. 
“T merely came over to tell you that Monty 
is now chasing a wealthy woman, a society 
heiress, for all he’s worth. Not only that, 
but he’s accepting weekly money from her. 
I thought that you, as his wife,”’ sarcastic 
emphasis here, “‘might be interested to 
know it.” 

This time he had scored and he could see 
it. Hesawthecolor drain ina moment from 
Marjorie’s face . . . but when she spoke 
her voice was very proud. 

“I can’t say I’m surprised at what you’ve 
told me,”’ she said, trying her hardest to 
control her voice, “‘because anything under- 
handed and malicious is the only stuff you 
can handle with any hope of success. Any 
more little inventions on offer?” 

“Inventions?” he snarled, furiously angry 
now. “I suppose if I told you that he was 
contemplating divorcing you and marrying 
this other woman—supposing you’d let him; 
of which he isn’t quite sure—”’ he chuckled 
grimly as he saw the stabbing color surge 
into her cheeks, ‘‘you’d call that invention 
also—eh?”’ 

“I’d give him anything he chose to ask 
for,’’ she answered steadily, ‘‘which is more 
than you can say. As regards inventions, 
I’d sooner trust Ananias on a foggy night 
with a bandage over my eyes, than I would 
you!” 

“When you find out that I’m right,” he 
retorted, ‘“‘maybe you'll sing another tune.” 

Marjorie regarded him disdainfully. ‘‘Are 
you still entertaining hopes of my marrying 
you?”’ she queried. 

“Even you might come to your senses, my 
dear!’’ he retorted. 

Marjorie’s eyebrows went up. “‘I really 
think I should see a doctor if I were you,” 
she murmured. ‘‘Good afternoon!’’ 


MABRIORIE spent four utterly miserable 
days and nights wrestling with the 
problem that now confronted her as a result 
of Uncle Ebenezer’s visit. She didn’t want 
to believe it; she would have given every- 
thing she possessed not to believe it, but she 
was pretty certain that it must be true, and 
for the moment life seemed to have come to 
an end. 

Yet all the same, she was prepared to face 
it resolutely. She had no blame for Monty. 
After all, she told herself, why should she 
have expected anything else? He had 
married her, they had parted at her own 
express wish. The arrangement had been 
that they were both to be free. 

Yet she knew despite all her sophistries, 
that way down in the depths of her heart 
she was conscious of disappointment in him. 
The last time they had met he had lied so 
bravely to her, and she had believed that he 
was only doing it because he loved her! She 
reflected with a big sigh that the world was 
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very cruel to loving little girls. . . 

Three days later she went down in her car 
to the Oak Tree Garage, having previously 
written to James Norton to tell him that 
she was coming. And that letter too had 
had a little heart-pang all to itself. It had 
brought home to Marjorie that in the or- 
dinary course of events she would have 
asked James Norton to get Monty out of 
the way. It was not yet time for them to 
meet. But now she knew she couldn’t ask 
such a thing. Monty could never be any- 
thing to her now. She would have to meet 
him, to tell him it was all a mistake, offer 
him his freedom. 

So, trying hard to appear utterly un- 
concerned, Marjorie presented herself once 
again at the Oak Tree Garage, and in due 
course found herself with James Norton in 
his private office. But what a different 
room it seemed now! Before, it had spelt 
Heaven with a capital “‘H”’. Now it merely 
reminded Marjorie of Paradise Lost. For 
the first time in her life, she felt genuinely 
sympathetic toward Adam and Eve. 

“T’ve sent Mr. Barrett away in accord- 
ance with your original wishes,’’ said Norton 
as he sat down. ‘‘He’s doing splendidly, 
you'll like to hear. If he goes on like this 
we shall have to increase his wages. Frankly, 
he’s worth it! He’s pulling in new business 
every day.” 

“D’you really mean that?’’ Marjorie 
was obviously surprised. This report was 
strangely at variance with Uncle Ebenezer’s 
report of “‘fast and loose.”’ 

“Absolutely!” his eyes were steady on 
hers. ‘But then you see... he’s got a 
driving force behind him!”’ 

Marjorie’s eyes went down and the color 
sprang into her cheeks. So this man knew 
it too! But she looked up bravely enough 
the next minute. 

“Are you—sure of that, Mr. Norton?” 

“‘As sure as I can be of anything in this 
world,”’ he smiled. 

“TI see,’’ once more she studied the ground 
thoughtfully. Then ‘‘It’s—it’s about that 
that I came to see you. I—I’m willing to 
do anything that will ensure his happiness.”’ 

James Norton, smiling at her pretty con- 
fusion, feeling convinced now that he was on 
the right track and that these two had been 
parted owing to Uncle Ebenezer. . . further- 
more, that Marjorie was now brave enough 
to make the first move, answered readily 


enough. 

“Miss Harrington, Monty’s whole life’s 
happiness . . . depends on ... on this 
girl!”’ 


He saw Marjorie’s little hands clench in- 
voluntarily . . . saw her soft lips quiver. 
But misinterpreting it, he went on boldly, 
for now he reckoned at last that he was on 
sure ground. All the knights of the Round 
Table had nothing on him at that moment 
for real twenty-two carat chivalry. 

“Monty loves this little girl,’ he said 
gently. “I believe—I honestly do believe 
even though he has never told me—that all 
his dreams, all his thoughts, all his ambi- 
tions arecentredinher. EvenCrippsallows 
it. . . and he ought to know, oughtn’t he?” 

Marjorie’s eyes were still on the ground. 
When she spoke her voice was very small 
and quiet. 

“T see,” she said. “It’s just as Uncle 
Ebenezer told me. I wondered for the 
moment whether he was speaking the 
truth.” 

Had she been looking at Norton, she 
would have seen the sudden look of surprise 
that jumped into his face. Even St. George 
could scarcely have looked more puzzled 
when the dragon failed to come up to the 
call of ‘‘time.” 

“Uncle Ebenezer?” he asked. “Is that 
Ebenezer Hoddinott, Monty’s uncle?” 

She nodded dumb'y. 

“‘He’s been to see you then?” 


Marjorie reflected a moment. Then, 
“Four days ago. Yes, last Friday.” 








+ 
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Wealthy Uncles” —by one who has had one. 

Dear old Cripps ts still with me. Pretty 
absurd, you'll say, for a mechanic in a garage 
to be travelling a valet! But he is an ob- 
stinate old devil and knows such a lot about 
my sticky past that I simply daren’t sack him. 
It’s awful to be in the clutches of a chap like 
that. I believe he’s a direct descendant of 
Pharoah, King of Egypt! 

Please forgive this long letter but I thought 
that p’raps you wouldn’t mind hearing from 
me. 

Cuthbert sends cordial barks. 


Monty. 


Marjorie read this letter behind the 
locked door of her little mauve and white 
bedroom. . . read it and re-read it, covered 
it with kisses, and because she was happy 
beyond all words sat down, and for the first 
time in her life, sobbed her little heart out. 
She even so far forgot all the accepted 
canons of modern wifehood as to sleep with 
it under her pillow. 

By the same post went a letter to James 
Norton; also, because a girl invariably goes 
to inordinate lengths to prove something of 
which she is entirely sure, one to Cripps. 
The contents of it were very brief. They 
summoned Cripps mmediately, heavily un- 
derlined, to her, Marjorie’s, presence. But 
they hinted that if Monty had an inkling of 
it, such a disaster would follow as would 
make the Great Flood look like a leak in the 
bathroom. 

Cripps duly materialized on the following 
afternoon. 

As Marjorie came into the room he 
straightened himself up and bowed gravely. 
But Marjorie to his amazement put out a 
slim hand. 

“Cripps! How good of you to come. 
I’ve been just longing to see you.” 

It was Marjorie’s entire self-possessicn 
that amazed him most. She seemed to 
take him for granted at the outset. She 
took complete possession of him and never 
relinquished him. 

“You're very fond of your master, aren’t 
you, Cripps?” she asked with that you’re- 
such - a - clever - man - and - I’m - only -a- 
silly-little-girl smile that Eve handed out to 
Adam when she started the Eat More Fruit 
Campaign. 

Cripps, deciding that he could commit 
himself to that extent without danger, ad- 
mitted it without hesitation. 

“Then when I tell you that I am too,” 
smiled Marjorie, “‘you’ll see that we’ve got 
something in common to kick off with!” 

The valet regarded her helplessly. Yet 
before the sweet earnestness of her blue eyes 
so steady on his, he found himself wondering 
whether the universal condemnation of the 
outspoken candor of the modern girl was 
altogether justified. 

“Why is it that he won’t admit he’s in 
love with me? _Is it because he thinks he’s a 
failure, or because—”’ the prettiest hesita- 
tion imaginable here— ‘‘because he doesn’t 
think—I’m in love—with him? Won’t you 
tell me? I’m sure you know!” 

James Norton had found those blue eyes 
and soft lips impossible to resist. Cripps 
found it so now. . . but he gave himself up 
for lost with amazing eagerness. 

‘“‘Well miss—I mean ma’am,”’ he stam- 
mered and saw Marjorie blush adorably, 
“it’s—it’s a little bit of both. You see. 
miss, Mr. Barrett does think himself a 
failure . . . and—well you see, ma’am, it 
never occurred to him that you could pos- 
sibly—wel! that you—”’ Cripps was flounder- 
ing here like a young salmon in two inches 
of water, “that you—”’ 

“That I could be in love with him?” 
suggested Marjorie helpfully. 

“Exactly, miss.” 

Marjorie’s eyes were very soft. 

“Wives have been known to fall in love 
with their own husbands, Cripps,” she 
suggested. 

“I ventured to point the same out to Mr. 
Barrett some months ago, miss.’ 

‘And he wouldn’t believe you?” 

“He said he didn’t see how | it could 
possibly happen in this case, miss.’ 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you that it 
has,” smiling. ‘‘I suppose it’s horribly im- 
modest and all that sort of thing to admit it, 


but it seems so silly not to. And after all | 
he is my husband and I swore to love him, 
didn’t I?” 

Cripps couldn’t deny the Startling im- 
peachment. But he found himself wonder- | 
ing vaguely why so few modern wives had | 
failed to hit on this amazing disc overy. 

“So I sent for you, Cripps,’’ went on 
Marjorie, ‘‘because there are all sorts of | 
things I want to know and only you can |} 
help me. I can trust you, can’t 1?” 

Cripps, before the look she gave him 
would have pledged himself cheerfully to sit 
on the business end of a bayonet and sing 
“‘Ain’t we got fun.”’ 

“‘And you'll help me?” 

“Absolutely, ma’am.” 

“Once or twice, ma’am,” concluded the 
valet, ‘‘he has talked of going to Australia 
or Canada or one of those fancy places. He 








has even hinted to me on rare occasions that 
perhaps he ought to offer you your freedom 
in case—”’ 

As he hesitated Marjorie came to his 
rescue. 

“In case what, Cripps?” softly. 

“In case, ma’am, there might be anyone 
else! You see ma’am, Mr. Barrett now- 
adays never thinks of himself. He just 
wants to play the game as he knows it ought 
to be played.”’ 

“Ah but that,” murmured Marjorie and 
her smile was like the sweetness of a spring 
morning, ‘‘is the game as it ought not to be 
played . . . as it isn’t going to be played! 
Cripps, tell me! Have you ever heard Mr. 
Norton speak of a certain Miss Jones who 
has invested money in the Oak Tree 
Garage?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am. We all have.” 

“*You don’t know why she did it?”’ 

“I certainly don’t, ma’am.”’ 

**Yet to-morrow she will put more money 
sti!! into it. Cr pps ’ she said. ‘‘Money for 
the man w!:o has made gcod and proved his 
worth at.ast. . . money that will cause him 
to be asked in a few months’ time to become 
a partne: in the firm. And then, Cripps, 
then Miss Jones will come down and see him 
and tell him everything. And perhaps 
when he finds that she’s his—his wife—he’ll 
realize that—”’ 

And even Cripps seemed to think he 
would. 

RIPPS returned to the Oak Tree Gar- 

age in a somewhat dazed condition. He 
knew that it was all true, but he was still 
almost unable to believe the amazing turn 
of events. 

‘Hullo, my trusty Achates, where have 
you been aJl day?’”’ queried Monty, looking 
up from the car he was mending, as Cripps 
came in. 

“Mr. Norton gave me half a day off, sir,” 
without moving a muscle. “I went to see 
an aged uncle, sir, in Fulham.” 

Monty studied him with knitted brows. 
“If I didn’t know you so well, young feller,” 
he ejaculated thoughtfully, “I should in- 
cline to the belief that you’ve been on the 
binge. There’s a suppressed don’t-care-a- 
damn-if-the-garage-blows-up air about you 
that only comes from wine or women. 
Besides, no really truthful man ever goes to 
see his relatives if he gets half a day off.” 

“I made a beefsteak and kidney pudding, 
sir, before I went out!” 


The meal was over, the plates and dishes 
were washed up, the table was cleared and 
the trio were browsing peacefully around 
the stove like three perfectly contented 
cows. Monty, filling his pipe, broke into 
the silence. 

“Cripps,” he said, “I’ve done a spot of 
thinkin’ to-day.” 

The valet made no more comment than 
the slightest inclination of his head, sig- 
nificant of his desire to hear more. 

“‘And I’m seriously considerin’ the ad- 
visability of seein’ Mrs. Barrett and offerin’ 
her her freedom.” 

Another inclination of Cripps’ head— 
this time indicative of slight surprise. 

“Indeed. sir. Then you wish to be a 
bachelor again?” 

“Of course I don’t. you damn fool,” re- 
torted Monty. “I’m not goin’ to do it for 


myself.” 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Wholesome | 
Friends of the Family’) 


ERE are two famous products that 
help greatly to add delightful va- 
rieties to your home menu. They 
are pure and wholesome, and never 

vary from the standard of quality that has 
made them famous throughout Canada. 
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BENSON’S PREPARED CORN has : 
many imitations, but if you want the 
purest and most reliable—insist on 
BENSON'S in the original yellow 
package. It’s always Canada’s first 
and Canada’s best Corn Starch. f 


BENSON’S GOLDEN SYRUP is 
one of the most delicious sweets 
anyone could wish for. It has 
got that particular flavor of 
cane syrup —it is thick and 
sweet—and yet it retains the 
wholesome and digestible 
qualities of Corn Syrup. 



















Children love it as a spread 
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for them too. 

When you want Table Syrup 
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BENSON'S —for substitutes 
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‘‘May I ask what he told you?” 


Monty was in love with—with this girl.” 

A pause. Light was beginning to streak 
in on James Norton now. 

“Did he by any chance happen to men- 
tion her name?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“I never asked it. t 
know it. He told me that Monty was in 
love with her, that he was receiving money 
from her . . . that—he was going to marry 
her.” 

“Forgive the question,” he said trying 
hard to level his voice, “but are you—are 
you Monty’s wife?”’ 


Marjorie looked up hastily. “How did 
you guess?” 

He pointed to her left hand. ‘‘That— 
and other things,”’ he answered. 

“It—it was all a mistake,” murmured 


Marjorie. ‘‘It—it was done for my bene- 
fit. It—it never meant anything. I—I— 
asked him to do it for me, and he agreed. 
I just can’t explain, but now that I know 
there’s another girl he loves—I want to put 
things straight. I can give him his free- 
dom; it will be quite easy. I want you to 
tell him so, for me—will you please?” 

He held up his hand. Then without a 
word he took her by the arm, led her out 
through the garage and into the garden at 
the back. At the door of the old railway 
carriage he halted her. 

“I have met many kinds of dangerous and 
poisonous reptiles in the course of a mis- 
spent career,” he said, “‘but never have I 
met one that was worthy to shake a hand 
with dear old Uncle Ebenezer. The moment 
he entered our garage,” a flicker of a smile 
came across Marjorie’s pale face at the little 
emphasis on the personal pronoun, “I re- 
alized that only bitter disappointment at its 
efforts with the snake-world in general, 
could ever have induced Providence to con- 
struct anything like Uncle Ebenezer Hod- 
dinott. Andtherefore. . . I wove for hima 
tale which, I think I may say without 
conceit, is almost worthy to live in the 
annals of fiction.” 

He paused for a moment still smiling. 
Then added, “‘It is called ‘The Tale of Miss 
Jones Who Didn’t Exist’!”’ 

In front of a silver-framed photograph he 
halted her . . . a silver-framed photograph 
enshrined between freshly gathered flowers 

. an altar over which live seemed to 
hover on sweetly fluttering wings. 


"THREE months later Monty sat in his 
hut wrestling with a pen and ink and a 
sheet of notepaper. Actually he was trying 
to write a letter to Marjorie, though one 
hour’s strenuous efforts plus the consump- 
tion of four cigarettes had got no further 
than “Oak Tree Garage, Huntsleigh,”” with 
the date underneath . 

He picked up his pen, squared his 
shoulders, and plunged resolutely. 

I wish I knew how to start! My engine’s 
running all right, but I’ve got my gears badly 
jammed. First of all I’ve got a job, though I 
can’t exactly explain why or how, except that 
there’s one born every minute. But he’s a 
great good chap, my boss—one James Norton 
—the sort of chap who helps lame dogs over 
stiles without asking about the endorsements 
on their licenses. 

I’m enclosing you ten pounds. Of course, 
I may be all wrong, as usual, but it seems to 
me odds-on, that it was you who slipped it into 
my coat pocket when I lunched with you three 
months ago. It’s utterly impossible, of course, 
to begin to thank you. It’s just as hopeless as 
trying to mend a “‘big end” with stamp paper! 

Of course, everything I told you that time I 
lunched with you was the same old stuff that 
dear old Ananias so nearly got away with. 
Probably you knew it all the time, but p’raps 
you'll forgive me for it. I’ve never had a lot 
of pluck where speaking the truth is concerned. 

Uncle Ebenezer has been down here once or 
twice. I don’t know what it’s all about as he’s 
never spoken to me, and J.N. won't talk. 
Still, that doesn’t worry me a lot. Duke 
Chambers is a “‘has been’’ as far as I am con- 
cerned and I’m fitter and happier, (it cost 
Monty quite an effort to get this down) 
than I have ever been before. I’m thinking of 
writing a book soon on “‘The Handicap of 
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Inspired by the unexcelled artistry of Thomas 
Chippendale, this settee fills the modern need for the 
occasional piece of worth-while individuality. It is 
one of the many distinctive pieces from our line of 
fine furniture for Library, Living-Room and Hall. 
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Guilty Pleasure! 


But what kiddie could resist the 
challenge to slide, when the floor 
is of Seaman-Kent Hardwood? 


Bye and bye the fun-loving child will know . . . 
as the parents do. . . that it is not by chance 
that “S-K” floors are smooth, beautiful and 
durable 


They are made so by scientific skill and pains- 
taking care exercised at every stage of 
their manufacture. 


When floors are to be laid . . . either 
in old homes or new . . . you gain 
many advantages by insisting on this 
perfected brand. And please re- 
member, Seaman-Kent Hardwood 
Flooring costs no more than 
ordinary kinds. 


“The Best That’s Made 
in Every Grade” 


I didn’t want to 


“Merely what you’ve told me. . . that | 
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There should be no marked change in the 
character of the food in its preparation. 


ATTRACTIVE surroundings have much | 


to do with appetite. Since children 
eat different food and at a different time 
from adults, a low table and chairs should 
be provided and their meals should not 


conflict. This is an advantage to the child | 


as well as to the adult as both can talk 
freely, parents are not bored by having 
mealtime made a lesson in deportment, and 
the children can have the undivided atten- 
tion of an adult, without being tempted by 
foods which they are better without. 
Further, they are not required to maintain 
the quiet demeanor which is so hard on their 
active young bodies. I am convinced many 
children feel about the famiiy dinner table 
as my young son did about church. He 
went one Sunday and behaved admirably, 
but, when asked next Sunday if he would 
like to go again, he said, ‘‘No, I don’t like to 
keep still so long.’”” The child who seldom 
comes to the family table will deem it a 
privilege and be on his best behavior when 
permission is given for him to do so. 

Eating difficulties appear in various 
forms. Regurgitation is the most extreme. 
When a child vomits his food, the parent 
should make sure there is no physical cause, 
and then every time he vomits, the food 
should be taken away and fresh brought 
until he eats a small quantity. There 
should be no comment and no scene. Re- 
gurgitation which is practised to attract 
attention is not serious, and the habit may 
be fastened securely by giving it too much 
attention. Refusal of food is another phase, 
and liked foods should then be withheld till 
the child eats a small quantity of that which 
has been refused. Dawdling is common and 
hard to overcome; the opposite extreme is 
bolting, which is equally undesirable. The 
food should be served in courses with a favor- 
ite dessert at the end as an incentive. Some 
children naturally eat too small quantities 
of food, and should be encouraged to in- 
crease the intake for undernourishment is 
almost inevitably present where habitual 
small appetite prevails. When any of these 
difficulties is met, the routine should be 
examined to see if the cause lies there. In 
one case vomiting came as the result of all 
the attention of the mother being given to 
the younger child, in another dawdling was 
an attempt to delay going to bed. When 
the routine is at fault it should be corrected 
first and the eating habit dealt with after- 
wards. Children often refuse certain foods. 
This may be due to having them appear too 
often in the menu, in which case they should 
be discontinued for a time and resumed 
later. 


HEN faulty habits have been formed, 

there are certain well defined methods 
of procedure that can be instituted to cor- 
rect them, which are adaptable to any home. 
There should be a regular time for meals and 
no food between meals. If orange juice or 
milk are given in addition to three meals a 


day, they should be given at a certain time, | 


as in the nursery schools, orange juice at 
eleven, and milk at three. When a child 
refuses food, reduce the quantity till he asks 
for more. If he persists in refusal, let him 
go hungry. Force should not be used as it 
links food up with unpleasantness and 


causes more difficulties. The time for eat- | 


ing food should be limited and unfinished 
food removed, no more being given till the 
next meal. It is well to avoid preparing 
food in a way generally disliked by children, 
such as putting vegetables in cream sauces. 
Above all, the parent should preserve a de- 
tached attitude which will prevent the child 
from sensing the worry under an apparently 
calm exterior. Untiring patience is neces- 
sary to get results, and the parental state of 
mind is the deciding factor. Studies have 
shown that the adult’s attitude toward the 
child’s behavior is of supreme importance. 


Books for Reading! Aldrich—Cultivating the 


Child’s Appetite. 








oat for old Age ~~ 


stay for, so long? I’m sure there are enough things 
we want now that we can’t have, without father 


ON’T shush me,” a clear young voice was saying; “‘I 

don’t care if she does hear. What does she want to 
eM ’ . 
ah 


taking in poor relations.” 


Knife-thrusts, these heedless words, into a trustful, 
hungry old heart. But, of course, they couldn’t know of 
that long ago—the sleepless nights; the days of care and 
toil; the meagre living shared; the pleasures foregone— 
so that an orphaned lad, their father now, might be cared 
for. To them she was only tiresome, queer old Aunt 


Harriet. 


Happily, though, she wasn’t dependent as_ they 
thought. Years ago, she had learned the essential need 
of keeping one’s self independent, and had wisely con- 


served her small estate for that purpose. 


None but the aged and helpless ever know just how good a 
friend a good investment can be. 


United Bonds are a good investment. 
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‘Congratulations, Mary; I hear you have 
been appointed secretary to your Chief. 


“Thank you, but I hope to go further 
yet. If I put a little money into the busi- 
ness they will put me at the head of a 
department; but I may start in business 
for myself before long.” 


“Really, have you come into a fortune, 
Mary?” 

“Not yet, but some years ago I| took 
out an Endowment Policy in The Great- 
West Life, and a few thousand dollars 
will. be coming to me just when I can 
use it to advantage.” 
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artistic value and exceedingly interesting to all Canadians. 

It is a résumé of Canadian Art in exquisite colour from 
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story and growth of art in Canada. Each reproduction enclosed in 
a separate folder and accompanied by a short sketch on the life and 
aims of the artist by Canada’s foremost art critic, the late Mr. 
Fred Jacob. 


Those who take a pride in Canada should seek to know the art 
of Canada. Children will learn from it, in an interesting way, 
something of the men who have meant so much in the history of 
our art, for children absorb much knowledge from the books they 
find in the home, and from the Portfolio they will learn, 
unconsciously, to know and recognize the peculiar characteristics 
of each artist’s work. The pictures themselves form a valuable 
series of prints which, when framed, make a unique and beautiful 
collection of early Canadian paintings. 


“It is wonderful to see such faithful reproduction 

of the paintings.” — Fred S. Haines, President 

O.S.A. A limited edition of 495 copies. Some still 
available at $15.00 per copy. 


Recommended by the Department of Education 
Published by 
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WHAT OF YOUR CHILD? 


in the fundamental needs of the 
body—eating, sleeping, elimination. It is 
therefore exceedingly important to begin at 
birth with a well planned routine which will 
lead to the control of bodily functions. One 
of the first tasks confronting the young 
mother is that of establishing on the child’s 
part, a proper attitude toward food, one of 
acceptance. The problem is twofold—first, 
| the child must be taught to eat the kinds of 
food which he should eat, and secondly, he 
must be taught to eat in a mode socially 
acceptable. 

There are three distinct stages in the 
process of learning to eat. The first is when 
the diet consists almost solely of milk, and 
it is here that the foundation should be laid 
for a future good appetite by giving early 
along with the milk, but separate from it, 
vegetable water and thin cereal. The next 
stage is a transition period in which the 
child becomes acquainted with an infinite 
variety of foods and flavors, very different 
from the bland smooth milk to which he has 
been accustomed. It is in this period that 
most difficulties arise. The child refuses the 
food presented to him and parents naturally 
become concerned, fearing that the loss of a 
meal will do serious harm. The first im- 
pulse is to secure the consumption of food 
by any means, and the parent resorts to 
coaxing, urging, threatening, and even, at 
times, to force. The initial step in creating 
eating difficulties is taken. The child real- 
izes that he is an object of concern and 
relishes the experience of being the centre of 
attention; or praise of the food develops in 
him a negative attitude and he resists any 
attempt to get him toeat. The third period 
is that entered when the child is three years 
of age. By this time he is eating prac- 
tically the same food as adults, except for 
condiments and certain rich pastries. Now 
more emphasis can be placed on table 
manners as dexterity in handling utensils is 
acquired. Children should not, however, 
be fed to the age of three. Most of them 
want to hold a spoon and feed themselves 
much earlier than parents are willing to let 
them, because of the untidiness involved, 
but any inconvenience is a small considera- 
tion when compared with the advantages to 
the child in learning to do for himself at an 
early age. The time to teach is when the 
child wants to learn. 

The astonishing thing about food diffi- 
culties is that, though every mother thinks 
her child is a unique case, fully fifty per cent 
| of the children in good homes present eating 
| problems at some time or other. This is 
clearly shown when you get mothers at dis- 
cussion groups saying “I thought my child’s 
| behavior was simply too awful to mention 


LL habits are built up on the basic 
habits which have their foundation 
! 
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Learning to Eat 
| By FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 


until I heard Mrs. B———tell of hers.” 

Poor appetite may be due to physical 
causes, the onset of acute infection, lack of 
exercise or fresh air, or to a faulty diet in 
which too much rich food is given. When 
there is any suspicion of such trouble, a 
pediatrician is needed to give advice. If, 
however, the difficulty is due to faulty habit 
training, as it so often is, the parents must 
take the case in hand, and this may mean 
stern disciplining of themselves as well as of 
the child. 

The individual desire and demand for 
food varies greatly and this must always be 
taken into account, but from investigations 
carried on in various centres, it is clear that 
many food problems develop as the direct 
result of adult attitudes toward the child and 
toward food. There is the mother who is 
over-solicitous and so creates trouble. A de- 
tached attitude, free from anxiety is most 
efficacious in securing desirable habits and 
manners. There should be no coaxing, 
threatening or excessive praise of food. 
These make the child the centre of attention 
and give him an advantage which he is 
quick to use. One little boy said quite 
frankly, ‘I won’t eat because mother feeds 
me when I don’t,”’ and he consistently re- 
fused food when his mother was there and 
ate well when left to the nurse. 

A common and thoughtless cause of 
trouble is the expression by adults of their 
personal food dislikes. The child is very 
sensitive to suggestion and reacts much like 
the small girl who, at a party, looked as- 
kance at some green peas and said, ‘‘Oh, I 
never eat peas. Mother detests them.” 
Another way to start trouble is to discuss 
the child’s failings before him. I heard one 
mother say, “‘Bertie has a very poor appe- 
tite. He never has eaten much and I have 
always had to coax him from the time he 
was a baby.” Whereupon Bertie, feeling it 
incumbent on him to live up to his reputa- 
tion, promptly left on his plate a cookie 
which he had been enjoying. 

A short rest period before meals is of great 
value in increasing appetite, and emotional 
upsets very detrimental, since they inhibit 
the digestive processes. For this reason it is 
well to warn a child beforehand that meal 
time is imminent, so that he will not be 
ruthlessly snatched away from absorbing 
work or play. No one likes to break off an 
interesting occupation abruptly, and the 
child is entitled to this much consideration. 

Meals should be at regular hours, as it is 
unfair to expect a child to wait for adults 
who may be late. At the table the child 
should be made to feel that he is there to 
eat, and encouraged to take all the food set 
before him. New foods should be presented 
in conjunction with familiar and liked 
dishes, but flavors should be kept separate. 
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moment! We want to let him see the real 
value of hard work. He’s been a starving 
man for months and it’s no good starting to 
overfeed him. He’s absolutely happy as he 
is—I mean—” seeing a slightly pathetic 
frontal movement of Marjorie’s soft lips, 
‘as happy as he can be under the circum- 
stances.” 

“TI wonder,” thoughtfully. 

“You wouldn’t,” he smiled, “if you saw 
him as I sometimes see him. Ask Cripps 
too—he’d tell you things.” 

“Seems funny,” said Marjorie after a 
thoughtful pause, ‘‘to be sitting working out 
one’s husband like a bridge problem.” 

A twinkle came into Norton’s eyes. He 
could read all that was in her mind, but he 
loved her all the more for it. ‘Not when 
you're left in, as you are, with a two-heart 
call!” he suggested. ‘‘Besides—you’ve got 
the playing of the hand, don’t forget.” 

A lovely smile came over her face. Her 
eyes were very dreamy, yet her lips were 
seemingly a little doubtful. ‘He might 
revoke,” she answered. 


“]F YOU'VE finished your work you might 
come in and have a chat with me ”’ said 
Norton. 

Seated in one of James Norton’s comfort- 
able chairs in his comfortable sitting-room, 
with his comfortable little garden in per- 
spective through the open windows, Monty 
filled his pipe in leisurely fashion. 

“*The lines have fallen unto me in 
pleasant places’,’”” he murmured reflectively. 

Norton smiled. He knew well enough the 
real seriousness that Monty always loved to 
cover up with flippant remarks. ‘I suppose 
you know that business here has gone up 
about forty per cent since you and Cripps 
happened along?” he queried. 

‘“*That’s Cripps,”’ retorted Monty prompt- 
ly. “I’m always tellin’ him about it. 
Where he gets these pernicious habits of 
industry from I’m hanged if I know. All 
the same, old chap,” with his disarming 
smile, ‘I’m darned glad to hear it. I 
congratulate you.” 

“Well, personally,” rejoined the other, ‘‘I 
know where to lay—the blame. Though I 
won’t stress it for the moment. Now 
Barrett, old fellow,’’ leaning forward in his 
chair and speaking earnestly, ‘I’m going to 
put a proposition to you which I hope 
you'll accept—I hope so most devoutly.” 

“Don’t worry old thing,” responded 
Monty cheerfully, ‘“‘Uncle Eb will assure 
you, if you ask him, that I’ve never been 
known to refuse anything in my life— 
except hard work.” 

“I shouldn’t go to him for references,”’ re- 
joined the other. “I prefer to trust my own 
judgment. The time has come when it is 
necessary for me—if this business is to grow 
as I think it will grow—to take in a new 
partner, an active, live one this time. Will 
you be that partner?”’ 

For some moments Monty stared at him 
amazedly. Probably the Queen of Sheba’s 
eyes held similar incredulity when Solomon 
had finished with her. But there was no 
note of flippancy in his voice when he 
answered. 

“My dear fellow, it’s an amazin’ offer— 
and damn generous too. But I can’t 
possibly take it.” 

“Why not?” 

“For a dozen reasons. First—because I 
haven’t a bean to put into the place and—” 

“Pass that! I don’t want money. I 
want brains and energy. You’ve shown me 
both.” 

“Then,” a queer smile flitted over Monty’s 
face, ‘because I’ve hardly won my spurs 
yet. You've only had a few months to run 
me, and though my engine may have seemed 
smooth enough, you’ve had no chance to 
discover some of the possible latent defects. 
Uncle Eb has told you I know, that I’ve 
been a C. 3 man all my life . . . and he’s 
not a great way out. Supposin’ I go soft 
again?”’ : 

“I’m willing to risk it,”’ smiling. 

“But I don’t think Iam. You've played 
the white man to me, and until I’ve proved 
to you pretty conclusively that I can stand 
far more wear and tear than I’ve had up to 
Uow, I’m not playin’ white in acceptin’ a 


generous offer like this. Quite apart from 
the fact that I’m takin’ everythin’ and givin’ 
nothin’.”’ 

“You can talk till you’re purple in the 
face, old man,”’ answered Norton, “but I 
offer you a partnership because I honestly 
think you’re worth it, and because I want 
you. If it will ease your mind at all to 
know that I don’t propose to make you a 
full partner at once—”’ 

“That sounds brighter,’ 
Monty. 

“Then that goes!” answered the other 
“In order to keep your confounded self- 
respect we'll keep your salary as it is now 
and add to it a percentage of all the new 
business that comes into the garage. How 
will that suit your lordship?” 

“Seems fair,’’ smiled Monty. 

“But you've got to be a recognized partner 
in this firm, to carry on while I’m away, to 
sign cheques and give orders—not take ’em. 
And when another three months has 
elapsed we’ll go into the question again. 
And if you refuse, I’m hanged if I don’t 
sack you, confound you.”’ 

He took the hand that Monty flung out 
and gripped it warmly. 

“You’ve earned it, old chap,’’ he went 
on, “I knew old Uncle Eb was a lineal 
descendant of Ananias and Sapphira!”’ 

Monty grinned. 

“‘What’s the matter with the Duck and 
Dewdrop?” he queried. 


murmured 


Four months had slid swiftly away. An 
English winter had slid almost imper- 
ceptibly into an English spring . . . one of 
those soft balmy affairs of which our poets 
love to write in March and April when they 
sit shivering over their gas stoves. 

But there had been other miracles 
happening, in the Oak Tree Garage. James 
Norton’s name no longer stood alone over 
the doors. You would have looked in 
vain these days in a certain antiquated 
railway carriage at the back of the 
garage for the Three Musketeers whose 
names have figured so largely hitherto in 
this story. The railway carriage was now 
occupied by an elderly gray-bearded old 
man who smoked a perpetual clay pipe 
almost as dirty as its owner. “‘Mr Barrett, 
sir? No! ’E lives across the road. That 
*ouse with the creepers over it!’’ 

So if you were still intent on finding Mr. 
Barrett you would have gone out through 
the garage, crossed the road and down a 
little lane till you had come to a neat little 
cottage that looked like one of those de- 
lightful and entirely imaginary advertise- 
ments with which estate agents seek to en- 
snare the credulous public. 

Yet foolish young couples laboring under a 
popular malady which is commonly sup- 
posed to attain its most dangerous point in 
early springtime, had been known to linger 
outside that little newly painted white gate 
let into the hawthorn hedge and gaze wist- 
fully up that irregular flagged path flanked 
on either side by spring flowers that were 
already struggling hard to burst into bloom. 

So it might have disappointed them some- 
what had they looked into this cottage at 
the moment, and been able to see things as 
they really were. For though the internal 
decorations would have entirely coincided 
with their preconceived ideas, the personnel 
of that household would have upset them 
badly. They would have found the small 
sitting-room occupied by two men, and one 
of them—the one with the gold-rimmed 
eyeglass who was obviously the owner of the 
house—they would have adjudged to be a 
particularly bachelor man. The other, so 
his conversation would have suggested, was 
equally a bachelor man. The village would 
have identified him in a moment as James 
Norton. The third occupant of the room 
was a large Alsatian dog who never stirred 
from the side of his master’s chair. 

“Had a letter from Our Miss Jones the 
other day,’’ said Norton carelessly. ‘‘She 
says she rather wants to meet you.”’ 

“‘And I want to meet her, too,’’ rejoined 
Monty promptly. ‘You've told me such a 
lot about her that I think she must be an 
old soul after my own heart. I can just 


(Continued on page 43) 
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and useful as a 


Wardrobe Trunk 


Meet the latest addition to the Langmuir 
Luggage family that has taken the ladies by 
storm. 


THE LANGMUIR-HARTMANN 


TOUROBE HAT- BOX 


Yet more than just a “hat-box”! The Tour- 
obe Hat-Box carries hats and also 6 to 8 
dresses, shoes, lingerie and smaller articles. 
Two or three double bar hangers permit 
removal of any dress without taking them 
all out: round edge lock-joint box construc- 
tion for strength; patented separable section: 
all these exclusive features in the Langmuir 
Tourobe Hat-Box. Wardrobe convenience, 
hat box size, serviceable, fashionable and 
light enough to be carried comfortably by 
the daintiest feminine hands. 


At all good luggage dealers in four popular sizes and a large 
assortment of coverings, or write direct for 
descriptive illustrated folder T.H.F. 


Manufacturing Co. 
of Toronto, Limited 


' c/o MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd, 
! 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Good Money 


For Easy Work in Your 
Spare Time 


You can earn money quickly 
and pleasantly, taking sub- 
scriptions to THE CHATE- 
LAINE in your spare time. 
Find out how—right now! 


Agency Division, The Chatelaine, | 
] 


How can I earn good money in my j 
spare time? 
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We offer you a spare time occupation 
which pays well for every hour you 
work at it. A profitable home-earning 
plan for every member of the family. 


AVEN’T you often thought 
how fine it would be if with- 
out leaving home or neglect- 

ing your other duties you could 
earn extra money? Most of the 
home-work plans you hear about 
necessitate soliciting or canvas- 
sing and some require a large 
investment; others depend upon 
studying a long tedious course by 
mail. Think then, how pleased 
our workers are when they learn 
that Auto Knitting requires no 
previous experience. That the rate 
of pay is guaranteed. That there 
need be no canvassing or selling 


Here Is What You Do 


In your own home you knit socks 
for us with the Auto Knitter a 
wonderful hand operated knitting 
machine on which a pair of socks 
can be made in half an hour. For 
every pair of standard socks you 


pairs of socks an hour. In a few 
months I earned $485.00.” And 
Mrs. A. Filion of Quebec is pleased 
to tell of her experience in this 
way: “I was so fascinated with 
the way the machine turned out 
work I could hardly leave it alone 
and in four months I earned 
$200.00.” 


Runs As Smoothly as a 
Sewing Machine 


The Auto Knitter works as 
smoothly as a sewing machine 
Previous knitting or mechanical 
experience is not necessary. Few, 
if any, of our workers ever saw a 
knitting machine until we started 
them in the work All you need 
is the Auto Knitter, spare time— 
and the willingness to use it. 
How much you earn depends upon 
the time you can devote to the 
work. You are at all times your 


knit for us—by standard we mean 
i — . Send Them toToronto| toToronto own employer. Whether you 
eS eee ee © aren : knit a dozen pairs a day or a 


teed price as wages. By doing = 
this we assure you of immediate 
disposal of all your work. You 
have nothing to do but knit socks 
and mail them in. The yarn that 
you use we replace each time work 
is received. 
What We Do with 
The Socks 


The great success of the Auto 
Knitter Plan is based upon co- 
operation. We supply the machine 
and yarn, our workers supply the 
spare time The socks that are knit for us are 
sold by thousands of dealers from coast to coast. 
Hundreds of thousands of pairs are sold each year. 


The Privacy Appeals te So Many 


.‘T can make more than enough to keep me well 
dressed and get many extras for the home” is the 
way Mrs. R. Follick, of Manitoba opens her letter. 
“And what I like is the privacy of the work, not 
even my neighbours know that I earn money this 
way. And I am sure of my pay cheques because 
the Company take all the socks I knit.” 


fAuto Knitting has been planned for average 
folks. Special talent or ability is not required. 
Here is what Miss E. Cox of Ontario says of it: 
“‘ Nith my machine came an instruction book 
showing exactly what to do. I now average two 
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dozen pairs a week, you are assur- 
ed of good pay for all the work 
you have time to do. 


Full Particulars 
Without Cost or 
Obligation 


Don’t wait. Don’t hesitate. 
Send for complete information 
now. Without the slightest obli- 
gation on your part we will send 
you full particulars about getting 
started. What others are doing 
you can do. And there never was a better time 
than right now. More money was earned by 
Auto Knitter workers last year than ever before. 
Over Ten Thousand pay cheques were mailed. 
Wouldn’t you like to share in these earnings? 
Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
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The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Limited 
Department No. 1009 
1870 Davenport Road, Toronto 9, Ont. 


Dear Sirs—Kindly send me without the slightest obli- 
gation on my part, information about working at home 
for you. 
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“No, sir?” Cripps’ manner was slightly 
tolerant. ‘Might I venture to suggest, sir, 
that if Mrs. Barrett wants her freedom she 
will no doubt acquaint you with the fact? 

“Ingenious old blighter, aren’t you?”’ he 
grinned. ‘‘Why didn’t they send you in 
for law when they foaled you? You'd have 
been on the bench by now.” 

“Frankly, sir, I’m afraid your evidence is 
inconclusive.” 

Monty lay back in his chair and laughed 
heartily. ‘Cripps, you’re a masterpiece,” 
he exclaimed. ‘I believe you’ve honestly 
got the idea into your head that one of these 
centuries you'll be butlerin’ the Barrett 
household and comin’ to Mrs. Barrett for 
the keys of the Barrett cellar. Truthful, 
now, have you?” 

‘Well, sir, the idea has occurred to me 
before now.” 

Monty regarded him a little sorrowfully. 
“If only dreams could come true, Cripps!” 
he said. 

“I believe they have, on rare occasions, 
before now, sir.” 


LL sorts and conditions of cars appeared 

at the Oak Tree Garage these days—ex- 

pensive looking cars, some with smartly 
dressed occupants of both sexes. 

Monty never knew it, but nothing of all 
this ever escaped James Norton. For quite 
apart from Marjorie, he was beginning to 
have a very definite interest in Monty on 
hisownaccount. At the outset he had been 
inclined to view him with a certain amount 
of suspicion. He had registered, too, a 
kind of sympathetic sorrow for Marjorie. 
He had half fancied that it might be another 
case of a Rolls Royce engine falling in love 
with a Ford body. 

Yet he soon started to reconstruct his 
ideas. He began to see that Monty’s 
studied nonchalance was but a cloak to hide 
the real depths of his feelings. He noticed 
that he was the first to come into the garage 
and the last to leave. He noticed that he 
made a hundred entirely foolish excuses for 
clinging to his work where his fellow workers 
relinquished theirs on the slightest provoca- 
tion. And he noticed too that though 
Monty was being continually called away 
from his various jobs to talk to friends who 
pulled up gorgeous cars outside the garage, 
such friends invariably paid for the privilege. 
The sale of tires, petrol and spare parts 
burst into life like spring flowers, the mo- 
ment Monty added one to the staff of the 
Oak Tree Garage. 

So James Norton, because he was an 
eminently nice young man, found quite a 
lot to say in his weekly reports to his senior 
partner. At the end of a month he advised 
a rise in Monty’s salary. At the end of 
three he threw out the suggestion that the 
partners in the firm should be increased by 
one. 

The result of his partnership letter was a 
prompt visit from Marjorie. She leaped at 
the partnership idea like a hungry trout at a 
newly hatched mayfly. She was prepared 
to fling handfuls of cheques into the garage, 
and agree to any figure for Monty’s share 
that Norton cared to name. But the latter 
being a little more level-headed, steadied 
her. 

“‘My dear Mrs. Barrett,’’ he said, “‘you 
mustn’t beinahurry! Don’t try and jump 
straight from first into top. It’s bad for 
your gears. If Monty agrees tocomeinasa 
partner—”’ 

“Don’t you think he will?” anxiously. 

“Well, he’ll probably want coaxing... . 
but that you’ll have to leave to me. You 
see, it’s a little unusual to offer a man a 
partnership unless he can plank down some 
money. That’s the first difficulty we’ve got 
to overcome. 

“However,” he went on, “I fancy that I 
can get him to see things in my light. In 
which case I shall suggest to him that he 
might take—over and above his present 
salary—a percentage of all the new business 
he brings to the firm. That will do for a 
start.” 

Marjorie’s pretty face fell like a barometer 
before anearthquake. ‘That won’t be very 
fat will it?” 

“‘My dear Mrs. Barrett,” rejoined Norton, 
“we don’t want him to get fat at th, 
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though, that the times are only approximate 
as the age Of the vegetable affects the time 
required. Notice, too, that many of the 
times are considerably reduced from stan- 
dards used a few years ago. Recent experi- 
ments have proved that short cooking over a 
hot fire improves the flavor. This is speci- 
ally true of the strong-flavored vegetables 
such as cabbage and cauliflower; they are 
much more palatable if not overcooked. 
‘“‘The purpose of cooking is to soften the 
cellulose which the vegetables contain, rup- 
ture the starch grains, and improve the 
flavor and texture. Cooking, however, has a 
bad effect on the vitamines which abound in 
vegetables, for while it does not destroy the 
vitamines entirely it reduces them consider- 
ably, and too long cooking probably kills 
them altogether. This is one good argument 
in favor of the raw vegetable habit. 
Vitamine A. resists cooking the best of all, 
it is found in peas and tomatoes both fresh 
and canned also in spinach in large quanti- 
ties, and in carrots. Vitamine B. affected by 
ordinary temperatures used in cooking, 
is in the root vegetables and the leafy ones 
like spinach and lettuce. Spinach seems to 
contain nearly everything, doesn’t it? And 
then there is vitamine C. very susceptible to 
heat, so raw foods or those cooked a very 
short time must be eaten if we want C. It is 





contained particularly in green vegetables, 
but potatoes, canned peas and tomatoes 
supply it, too, just to prove that there is an 
exception to every rule. 

“How do you usually serve vegetables, 
Ann; with a vegetable sauce or seasoned and 
buttered?” 

“Well, I use a sauce when I wish to utilize 
the vegetable water; but if vegetables are 
properly cooked, their delicious flavor is 
fully appreciated if served only with butter, 
salt and pepper. The standard vegetable 
Sauce is made by blending two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour with one to two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, half teaspoonful of salt and a dash 
of pepper. half cupful of vegetable water or | 
stock is added to this and cooked over 
direct heat until the flour is thoroughly 
cooked, then half cupful of milk added. 

“Then, too, vegetables may be scalloped; 
that is, arranged in a baking dish with 
alternate layers of medium cream sauce, 
topped with buttered crumbs and baked for 
ten or twelve minutes in a hot oven. By 
adding grated cheese or strips of bacon, we | 
have sufficient nourishment for the main 
luncheon or supper dish. 

“There are a few special instructions 
necessary for each vegetable—perhaps you 
will find them easier to remember, Peggy, if 
I tabulate them. 






































SALADA Makes cAn 
Instantaneous cAppeal! | 


No matter where you live or how well 
you think you are suited with the tea 
you now use, you owe it to yourself to 
try Salada. 

Never in the history of tea drinking, 
has such delicious, finely blended tea = 
been offered to the public. We have 
such confidence that you will be pleased 
that we want you to make the test at 
our expense. 1 

Write your name and address on this 
advertisement, state the kind of tea you 
now use and how much you pay for it, 
and mail to the Salada Tea Company 
of Canada Limited, 461 King St. W., 
Toronto. We will send you, at once, a 
19-cup package free, for you to try, also 
copies of our booklets “Cup Reading” 
and the “Art of Correct Tea Making.” 


| “ve = | 
| INSTRUCTIONS FOR COOKING GREEN VEGETABLES | 
| g | 
| Asparagus When boiling place in deep kettle with heads up and a saucepan | 





turned over the tops to steam them. Serve with vegetable 
sauce, on toast, or with Hollandaise vegetable sauce, on toast, or 
with Hollandaise sauce, or scalloped with cheese sauce and hard 
cooked eggs. 


Cook in a large amount of water uncovered. Add a pinch of 
soda the size of a small pea to the water. If very strong, change 


Cook in a large amount of water with pinch of soda. Serve with 


Boil in small amount of water. Serve with vegetable sauce. 
Boil freshly picked corn. Add salt just before cooking is finished. 
Cut in balls and steam or boil. Serve with rich butter sauce. 
Add a little mint if liked and sugar for flavor. Cook in small 


Cook in water left on leaves after washing. Cook uncovered to 
preserve the color. Serve with slices of lemon and hard cooked 


Add a little sugar before serving to counteract the acidity. 
After boiling plunge in cold water. Slip off skins, slice, reheat, 
season and serve with butter. A few drops of weak vinegar may 


Cook in large amount of water. Change water at end of five and 
ten minutes. If desired start in cold water to reduce the flavor. 
If possible, boil with skins on to preserve the minerals. Peel, 
add hot milk, butter and seasonings and beat until very smooth 
If served whole, add butter sauce, cream sauce or 


Scrape from shell, mash, add butter and seasonings. Small 
pieces may be served in the shell with butter and seasonings. 


Beans Boil in a small amount of water. 
Cabbage— 
the water after ten minutes. 
Cauliflower 
vegetable or cheese sauce. 
| Celery 
Corn 
Cucumber 
Peas 
amount of water. 
| Spinach 
| 
egg. 
Tomatoes 
Beets 
be added if desired. 
Carrots Boil in small quantity of water. 
Onions 
Potatoes 
and light. 
parsley sauce. 
Squash 
Turnips 


Cook in large amount of boiling water. Change water after ten 
minutes. Mash, add seasonings, butter, a little sugar and milk 


or cream. 


A Macédoine or combination of vegetables is delicious. Carrots and peas, 
carrots and green beans, corn and lima beans (succotash) are excellent combina- 


tions. 
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Correction;--In “Bride’s Progress” for August make the following correction: The foundation 


recipe for jellies should read: ‘If weather is warm liquid should be reduced to 1% cupfuls, or 
the amount of gelatine increased to 1 1-3 tablespoonfuls, (not 3 tablespoonfuls) 
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“T NEVER fully realized what a boon a tin 
of Klim on hand is until the other day when 
| a friend dropped in for a chat and a cup of tea. 
With my milk supply all gone, 1 fell back on 
Klim for the first time, and you can imagine 
how pleased I was when my visitor said ‘That’s 
the best cup of tea I’ve had for many a day.’ ” 
Klim is invaluable to the busy housewife. It 
keeps without ice. Always handy for use— 
always of uniform freshness—and needs 
only the simple addition of water to 
make fresh full cream milk for every 


occasion. Your grocer can supply 


you with Klim. 
Send for free book 
CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
115 GEORGE ST., TORONTO 








“Nationally Known Recipes” 
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Every 7 
drop |G 
Improves |S 
these 
dishes: 


dishes into real relishes. 


this excellent condiment. 


Ask your dealer for Clark’s 
Tomato Ketchup 


“Let the Clark Kitchens Help You” 


In the Clark Kitchens the most skillful of cooks are turning out 
many excellent prepared foods including Clark’s 13 delicious soups, 
Clark’s Celebrated Pork and Beans, Clark’s Canadian Boiled Dinner. 


Many wise housekeepers use them to serve quicker and better meals. 


W. CLARK LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P. Q., St. Remi, P. Q., and Harrow, Ont. 





is the destroyer 


of watches 


Before Mars patented dust-tite case 
no wrist watch escaped the damage of 
dust. Particles of talcum, lint, dust 
entering, usually around the stem, 
caused untold damage to delicate 
mechanism. Now you can have the 
Mars - - dust-tite - - bound to 


accurate. Mars 


Your jeweller will gladly show you Mars in several 
models. From $25.00 Oy write for the booklet 

What every Woman s know about a Wrist 
Watch.’’ Canadian Distibutors, The Levy Bros, Co., 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Onzario. 
& 
sttite 
Gmina 
Notice the Mars paten- 
ted shoulder which pre- 
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years. 
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Food that you enjoy 
is more easily digested 
and more nourishing 


The spicy tastiness of Clark’s 
Tomato Ketchup greatly improves 
chops, stews, omelets and cold 
meats, and transforms ordinary 


Clark’s “Northern” Tomatoes, pro- 
duced from seeds and plants from 
the Clark Nurseries at Harrow, 
Ont., and St. Rémi, P.Q., give a 
unique and superior flavour and 
contribute precious vitamines to 
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| Cucumber Peel. Slice very thin. Keep in refrigerator in salted water 


| Beans (string) Wash. Remove stems and strings. Cut diagonally in one 
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Briae’s Prregress 


Continued from page 26 


to reduce the flavor of strong vegetables, I 
prefer boiling them in a fairly large quantity 
of water and changing the water at least 


utensils with tight lids. A small amount 
of water, then, will cook the vegetables 
(one half cupful to one cupful) and this at 
water is carefully saved to use in sauces and once. 


| CARE AND PREPARATION OF VEGETABLES 


All green vegetables should be used as fresh as possible. 


Remove leaves and roots. Wash stalks separately. Use outer 
ones for cooked vegetable or soup, inner ones and hearts for 
salads. Tops may be washed and used for soup. F or cooked 
vegetable cut in half inch pieces. Store in refrigerator in water 


or damp cloth. 


Celery 


until needed. One teaspoonful salt to one cupful water. For 
cooked vegetable peel, then cut into balls. 
Lettuce Wash, separate leaves, store in crockery jar with a lid or ina 
damp cloth in refrigerator. Never cut leaves; always tear 
them if they are to be shredded. 
Parsley Wash. Store in air tight jar in refrigerator. 
Tomatoes Wash. Scald for one minute in boiling water, then chill and 
peel. Or hold over gas flame until the skin cracks, then peel. 
Asparagus Wash. Remove tough ends. Tie in small bundles. Store in 
refrigerator in a pan containing a very little water. 


inch pieces or in long strips. 

Cabbage Remove wilted leaves. Quarter. Remove core. Shred. Soak 
half hour in cold salted water to draw out insects. 

Cauliflower Cut off stem and leaves. Soak head down half hour in cold, 
salted water to draw out insects. 





Corn If possible cook corn that has been picked not more than three 
or four hours. Remove husks, silk and stem. 
Peas Shell. Wash. If old, soak half hour in cold water. 
Spinach Pick off wilted leaves. Cut off roots. Wash in one hot water | 


and four or more cold waters unitil free from dirt. Lift from 
| one water to the other when washing. 





| Store all root vegetables in a cool, dry place 


Beets Scrub. Leave two inches of top above the root. Do not peel 
or cut. 

Carrots (New) Remove tops. Scrub and scrape. (Old) Scrub. Peel very 
thin—Slice. Dice or cut in long strips. 


Onions Peel off outer skin under water. 

Parsnips Scrub. Scrape. Slice or cut in long pieces. 

Potatoes Scrub. Scrape new potatoes. Pare old ones very thin and 
remove eyes. It is preferable to cook potatoes with skins on. 

Salsify Wash. Scrape under water. Slice. Until time to cook keep 


in acidulated water to prevent darkening. One teaspoonful 
lemon juice or vinegar to one cupful water. 
Squash Wash. Cut in halves or small pieces; remove strings and seeds. 
Turnips Scrub. Slice half inch thick and pare the slices. 








soups. Baking the vegetables is an excellent “What baking temperature do you use?” 
method for hot summer days, as with a well “About 475 deg. Fah. (a hot oven) for the 
insulated oven, the kitchen is kept cool and first five minutes then the heat reduced to 
free from food odors. Tight-lidded casseroles 375 deg. Fah. (moderate oven) for the re- 
or saucepans (a nest of three is a good maining time. They can be baked at any 
arrangement), are the only utensils needed; temperature suitable for other foods if you 
after the usual preparation of the vegetables wish to do them with meats, pudding, etc. 
add one to one and one-half cupfulsof boiling If the temperature is lowered or the vege- 
water and cover the dishes closely. Potatoes, tables old, of course the time should be 
of course, are baked directly on the rack of increased. 

the oven; at one time or another I have “Here is a chart which is a guide for the 
baked nearly all vegetables in the oven, but time required for cooking. | Remember, 


TIME TABLE FOR COOKING VEGETABLES 





Vegetable — Boiled Steamed Baked 

MINE 02 5028 \e acs 15 to 35 mins. 20 to 35 mins. 

Beans String 25to45 “ 30to45 ‘ 65 to 75 mins. 

Cabbage...... t025 “ 15 to 30 

Cauliflower. siwinial suse yak 20to30 ‘ 

Celery. .... 30to45 * 35to50 ‘ 60 to 70 

OE oon i : in Lee. Stely. * 

Cucumber... ... 3 aan Coie ot 2 * 

as.» i Bala Ear 18: to 30... * 25to45 “ 35to45 * 

bist etl aah 12to20 “* 20 to 30 

i a hgon's cghels be, eee. Iste25 * 

Beets (new). rey ky. Og 45to70 ‘* 70 - 
RL cates; ....  2to 4 hours 

Carrels... pik sities ~ ke 40 eins. 30to40 “ 35to40 “* 

TE ores iicrisk Rides oot (Gee 8 35to45 “ 40to50 “ 

pS Oe ree 

pS ee Sito) cee, 35 to50 “ 30to60 “ 

Squash... A i ats 40to60 “ oe, * 

MRS rca. os a5 +s 35 to 50 35to50 “ 
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(Continued from page $9) 
picture her, you know!” lying back in his 
chair chuckling. 

“That just reminds me,” said Norton 
“that on the 24th of June we mark the 
anniversary of Miss Jones’ entry into the 
firm.” ‘ 

Monty sat up in his chair. ‘Do we, by 
gad?” he exclaimed. “Then we must give 
her some tangible recognition of our appre- 
ciation of her kindness and cheque book. I 
shall give a dinner-party that day—no! I 
won’t listen to any objections. I shall send 
Cripps to Asprey’s—or failing them Wool- 
worth’s—for a new set of cutlery . . . And 
when the extra knife and fork arrives I shall 
issue the invitations.” 

& * + 
I HOPE the table, sir, is as you wish it.” 
Monty adjusted his eyeglass, and 
studied the proceedings with undisguised 
admiration. 

“You know, Cripps,” he said, “you're 
wasted on a garage. It’s a bit of luck for 
the Queen of Sheba that you weren’t dear 
old Solomon’s major domo.” 

Certainly Cripps’ handiwork justified 
Monty’s eulogium. The tiny dining-room 
looked as if it was prepared for a bridal 
feast. 

“Well, I hope Miss Jones will appreciate 
it—that’s all!’’ ejaculated Monty. “If she 
doesn’t, I shall seriously consider retiring 
from the firm.” 

He turned round quickly as he heard the 
gate click and saw Norton coming up the 
garden path. As he went out to meet him 
he was humming merrily. 

“It’s a lovely sunset,” said Monty stand- 
ing at the window. ‘Pon my soul it seems 
a shame to sit down to a long dinner and 
an evening indoors!” 

‘We might sit in the garden afterwards,” 
suggested Norton. 

Monty smiled. “I don’t think!” he an- 
swered. “I know these elderly females, 
bless em! They don’t exactly kneel before 
fresh air.” 

** Nous verrons!”’ murmured Norton. ‘Ah, 
here’sacar. It must be she.” 

He crossed the room and stood by 
Monty’s side, as a small two-seater pulled 
up at the gate and a girl got out. 

“This ain’t no Miss Jones,” said Monty. 
**It’s—good God!” 

His eyeglass clattered down, and he stood 
staring. 

“Miss Jones,” said Cripps, as he threw 
open the door. 

There are things in the life of many a man 
which he sees with his own eyes, realizes 
with his own senses, and knows beyond all 
question to be absolutely true, but which he 
steadily refuses to believe—inclining rather 
to the theory that they’ve forgotten to call 
him early, or that water has hidden merits 
which he never suspected. Daniel, must have 
known it when the lions smilingly told him 
that the first and third Thursdays were 
their meatless days. 

So with Monty at that moment. He just 
stood and stared. He saw Norton slip 
quietly out of the room, but even that 
brought no power of speech to him. 

“Monty, you’re not cross with me?” 

“Then—then I’m not dreamin’,” he 
managed to say. 

He saw Marjorie smile at that. . . 

“Oh, Monty, we’ve both been dreaming, 
but—but—it’s so rotten dreaming—alone!”’ 

And when some sort of coherence came to 
them both, as it sometimes does even on 
occasions such as these, Monty held her off a 
little, gazing at her adoringly. Words came 
to him then. 

“The Oak Tree Garage—the partnership 
—all you, Fairy Princess?” 

“TI just had to,” she smiled. 
. . - I loved you, dear!” 

More incoherence then. 

“T fell in love with you the first day I met 
you,” said Monty at length, for men always 
say that—and very often believe it too. 

“But you were never going to tell me,” 
laying her head on his shoulder with a 
contented little sigh. 

“How do you know?” 

T eleven o'clock Marjorie, dividing a 

hair with Monty and doing her best to 
disprove the axiom of Euclid which says 


“You see 


that two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space, stirred luxuriously in his arms. 

“Darling boy! Tell Cripps to fetch my 
sult case. It’s in the car.” 

“Eh?” 

Monty stared at her with incredulous 
bewilderment. 

“Oh, I'll clear off if you like,” said 
Marjorie with a smile, “but I thought wives 
were always allowed to stop with their 
husbands!” 

Monty hugged her joyously. 

And I was just goin’ to ask you when 
you'd marry me!”’ he chuckled. 
' “Idiot! "Sides, I can’t. It’s bigamy, 
isn’t it, to marry the same man twice over?” 
Of course it is. He’s alive at the time 
of your second marriage to him!” 

Marjorie gurgled deliciously. Then, sud- 
denly sweetly serious. ‘Was it—very— 
very—forward of me, Monty?” 

He framed her face in his hands. ‘There 
was once an idiot—” he began. 

Marijorie’s eyes were like twin stars. “Are 
you—are you sure?”’ she whispered. 

“Absolutely!” firmly. ‘It’s one of those 
self-evident things—like quarter day, or 
the state of your bank balance when you 
haven’t got one. And when this wonderful 
fairy princess,” Marjorie’s lips parted 
adorably, ‘‘floated down from the baby sun- 
beam on which she lived, and condescended 
to tell this fool man that she loved him, 
even then he scarcely believed her! He 
hadn’t the sense to see that it was true 
. . . hadn’t the sense to see—” 

His voice trailed away before the un- 
utterable things that were stirring in Mar- 
jorie’s eyes. He con'd on!'y aze at her as 
two soft arms crept round h‘ neck. 

“But he sees it now?’ ene breathed. 
“Oh, Monty, he sees it now?” 

“‘He sees it now,”’ he answered. 
he couldn’t be such a fool as not to!” 

“I wonder what Cripps will say,’”’ mur- 
mured Marjorie presently, ‘“‘when he finds 
I’m going to stay the night. It seems we’re 
giving him plenty of shocks this evening.” 

When Cripps stalked decorously into the 
room a few minutes later in answer to his 
master’s summons he found Monty sitting 
in one chair and Marjorie in another. 

“You rang, sir?” 

“Ah yes, so I did, Cripps,” a little ner- 
vously. “The fact is, Cripps—that—er— 
was that Mrs. Barrett has decided—” 

“‘May I venture to mention, sir,” with a 
deferential inclination of his head and the 
slightest touch of pained reproof in his 
voice, “that I have already taken the 
mistress’ suit-case up to your room, sir?”’ 

He turned to Marjorie. ‘I trust, ma’am, 
that you will find everything as you wish it! 
I always bring the master his tea at eight, 
if that is agreeable to you, ma’am!”’ 

He went out closing the door noiselessly 
behind him. Marjorie’s cheeks were de- 
liciously pink but her lips were quivering 
with suppressed merriment. 

“Oh, M-M-Monty,” she managed to get 
out, “Cripps has f-forgotten more of m- 
marriage than we ever knew!” 


“Even 


“THREE days later, as Monty clicked 
open the garden gate at seven-fifteen, 
Marjorie came running out to meet him. 

“Bad boy! You're a quarter of an hour 
late and Cripps is thréwing fits over dinner.” 

He took her in‘his arms. 

“You’re a nice young woman for a 
world’s worker!” he answered with pre- 
tended sternness. ‘“‘What chance has in- 
dustry got against a frock like that!” 
holding. her at arm’s length as he gazed at 
her. 

“Oh, Monty! I’m so happy!” 

He dropped a kiss on her bright hair. 

She halted him on the steps of the cottage 
door. “And you are really and truly 
happy?” shyly. 

He framed her face with his hands, at- 
tempted to regard her sternly, gave it up 
and kissed her instead. 


At the dinner table he told her. ‘‘Uncle 
Ebenezer’s comin’ down to-morrow.” 

Marjorie looked up quickly. ‘Uncle 
Ebenezer? What for?” 


Monty grinned. ‘One James Norton 
has written to say that a certain ne er-do- 
well nephew F t married to Miss Jones.” 











The famous boneless corset offers to 
womankind, whether she be slight of 
tpn or heavy, a comfortable, beau- 
sil 

lines of the figure. 





VE found such an easy way to keep blonde 
hair beautifully light and lustrous. Just use 
Blondex, the special shampoo for blondes only. 
Exactly suited to the delicate texture of light 
Prevents darkening — brings back the 
golden sheen and sparkle to dull, faded blonde 
Not a dye—no harmful chemicals—fine 
for scalp. Over a million users. At all good 
drug and department stores, 


and 


LOVERS-FORM 


Is the Corset of 
Youth and Youth 
is Style. 


LOVERS-FORM, the Famous 
Boneless Corset, is the original 
and only recognized Boneless 
Corset in the world. Styled by 
Youth, it has given to woman- 
kind a new smartness—pleasing 
proportionate lines and a new 


glorious sense of physical 


freedom. 

Takes years off your figure by 
giving proportionate lines to 
bust, waist and hips. 


NO-STEELS 
NO-BONING 
NO-CLASPS 
NO-LACING 
NOT-RUBBER 
WASHABLE 


Can be completely renewed 
at emall cost. 


Soft, pliant, Lovers-Form gives 
caressing support and a glorious 
sense of freedom. Flexible as a 


bit of silk, permits unhampered 


LoversForm Corset 


ing, smoothing garment...soft as 
....yet adequate in controlling 


enjoyment of every sport or 

activity, always stays in place 
. never advertises itself. 

Seek out the Lovers-Form dealer 


....otherwise send us your bust, 
waist and hip measurements.... 


your height and weight, and we 


Priced according to quality and else. 
$4.95, $6.95, $8.50, $10.00, Etc. 


Regular Stock Sices 20” to 50” Bust 


Cuticura Heals 
Annoying Rashes 


Bathe the affected parts freely with 
Cuticura Soap and hot water, dry with- 
out rubbing, and anoint with Cuticura 
Ointment. This treatment not only 
soothes and heals rashes and irritations 
but tends to prevent such conditions. 


Sample Each Pree by .. Address Canadian Depot: “Sten- 
house, Ltd., Montreal."’ Price, Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. 


$98 Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 


Talcum 


A Discovery 


will see 
care of....immediately. 


Ask for Sees dramatized booklet, 


at your needs are taken 


9, “ Youth ie Style.” 


WOOLNOUGH CORSETIERS, TORONTO-2 : 
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Sold in the Beller Stores from Coast to as?! 


h as tishley & Crippen 


.  Frend of Modern 
Jose ons 


pretty evening frock of Georgette with silk lace skirt. 
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illustrations of modern styles. 


This group of new style models shows what will be worn this coming Season. 
there is shown a smartly designed dress of all Silk Flat Crepe with Cape Collar and Cuffs of Georgette,—next is 
a very lovely Suedene Coat trimmed with Thibetine fur in a novel manner—in the centre a new style thought is 
expressed in the youthful Cape Coat of imported Broadcloth trimmed with Grey Caracul—fourth on the right is 
one of the new fur fabric Coats trimmed with Oppossum fur Collar and Cuffs—and on the extreme right is a very 
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THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 
know it is needless to endure gray hair 
orto experiment with preparations which 
often produce weird colors far worse than 
gray! Instead, they use Kolor-Bak—the 
clean, colorless, scientific liquid which 
brings color back, whether blonde, auburn, 
brown or black. No worry over shade—the 
one bottleis right forall. Nor is the hair harmed 
—it keeps its life and sheen, and the scalp ac- 
tually benefits! There’s no uncertainty, either— 
Kolor-Bak is sold on a money-back guarantee. 


For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores 


Kolor-Bak 


Banishes Gray Hair 





Reading from left to right 


These illustrations are taken from Hallam’s Book of Fashions which is just published and contains over 300 


This FASHION BOOK will be sent to you FREE. Write today for your copy. 


ADDRESS IN FULL J” 








Hallam Mail Order Corporation Limited. 416 Hallam Building, Toronto. 
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Paris Forecasts the 
Autumn Mode 


Continued from page 22 


rather on the wane, but semi-precious stones 
are still being used as ornamentation by the 


couturiers. 

As for the new hats, they may be divided 
roughly into two categories, brims and 
berets. The first have changed their shape 
hardly at all. They’re still narrow in the 
back, wider in the front and conspicuously 
lop-sided. Even sports models have a de- 
cided list. Afternoon models sometimes 
droop to such an extent as to hide entirely 
one side of the face. They are charming on 
the right kind of features, but there are 
bound to be tragedies and tipsy travesties. 
I can’t see the tilt lasting. Its ready-made 
dash will make it over-popular and popu- 
larity will be the death of it, I fear. 

A word to the wise in the matter of wide 
brims. Beware of them. Beware of them 
for the simple reason they are so becoming 
one is apt to forget a hat is only one item in 
the ensemble. To be really smart one has 
to harmonize every stitch of clothing from 
the first gossamer thread to the scrap of 
handkerchief one stuffs in one’s bag last 
thing. Biggish hats go with frocks and 
sometimes with fur coats. They are all 
wrong a-top a tailleur or a straight-line over- 
coat. Choose a smaller hat, even if it’s less 
becoming. 

Berets, they’re those skimpy tam-o- 
shanters worn in the Basque country, take 
in everything that is tight and snug. The 
crown may be dragged over to one side but 
it doesn’t have to be to be called beret by 
the modistes. The Pierrot cap of last 
season with a few snicks here and a few 
quirks there, is the beret of this. ‘‘What’s 
in a name?” say the milliners. Take a skull 
cap of sapphire blue velvet with two full 
folds standing up like a hedge across the 
back and ending in individual ear muffs. 
That certainly doesn’t recall the tam-o- 
shanter of my snow-balling childhood. But 
that’s a Maria Guy version. I am glad she 
warned me, else I should have gone ahead 
calling some of her beret models, close- 
fitting tricorns. A lot of pretty women 
with white hair will be rejoiced to hear that 
the tricorn is back, by the way, and in 
velvet and in satin, 


Of course the very “last word”’ in hats is 
the Agnes poke bonnet. But who in the 
world is there to wear it? This new hat 
calls for absolute demureness. It was made 
for the girl one used to describe as “‘pretty 
asapink.” Doesn’t Agnes realize that de- 
mureness has been démodé this long while 
back and that the pink has been a poor 
little ghost for ages? 


Anyway all hats are going to be decidedly 
more trimmed than they have been, with 
loops and feathers and what-nots drooping 
over one ear. Colored wool and colored 
leather will creep around the crowns: 
feathers will be appliqued on; fancy stitch- 
ings, butterfly and choux bows and spiky 
quills will make silhouettes. And if one 
follows slavishly what the modistes are say- 
ing now, our winter hats will be made up in 
at least two materials, such as moleskin or 
broadtail and felt; felt and panne veivet, 
feather crowns and brims of heavy gros- 
grain ribbon. 
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“Takin’ a fist you mean, don’t you?” 
queried Monty with extreme politeness 

“T want to see this woman—this woman 
you’ve deceived!” raved Uncle Ebenezer 

‘‘Meanin’ my wife?” 

“This Miss Jones, whoever she is, whom 
you say you’ve married.”’ 

Monty polishing his eyeglass, seemed to 
consider the problem. ‘‘Frankly,” he said, 
“T don’t know that she really wants to see 
you. You’ve got such a nasty, vulgar 
temper.” 

Uncle Ebenezer glared at him, and 
swallowed with some difficulty. ‘She 
needn’t be afraid,” he replied at length, “I 
merely want to help her. It’s time she 
knew something of the man she’s married.” 

“That’s what I told her,” nodded Monty. 
“I pointed out to her that the only possible 
way for husbands and wives to get to know 
anything about each other was to live to- 
gether. So we decided to fly in the face of 
convention and risk it. Cripps was all for 
it, too! He says this separate establish- 
ment idea is the curse of young married 
life.” 

Uncle Ebenezer laughed harshly. ‘Well, 
you can take your choice. You can either 
produce her, or else I shall consider it my 
duty to inform the authorities.” 

“‘Won’t you reconsider your decision, old 
thing?” urged Monty. “Do! If only for 
the sake of your unborn nephews and 
nieces. Marriage, come to think of it, is a 
dear old institution. All the best people 
have had a cut at it. ‘Sides, it’s a sort of 
duty one owes to the next generation. If you 
work it out really carefully.” 

Uncle Ebenezer pulled out his watch. 
“T’ll give you two minutes to decide,’ he 
said. ‘‘My time’s valuable.” 

“So it is,” replied Monty with unimpaired 
cheerfulness. ‘This last ten minutes has 
cost you five thou’ of the best. You'll have 
to put the brakes on your extravagance, 
Nunks, or you’ll be on the jolly old dole one 
of these years.” 

Norton turned away. His shoulders 
were shaking curiously. 

“One minute gone,” snapped Uncle 
Ebenezer. 

“But that hasn’t cost you anything,” 
murmured Monty, ‘“‘so don’t waste regrets 
on the poor little fellow. The Lord lovetha 
cheerful giver, I wonder,”” he paused and 
gazed thoughtfully at his uncle, ‘‘what 
opinion he’ll have of a damn bad loser.” 

He moved to the door, opened it. Then, 
‘‘Miss Jones—my uncle! My uncle—Miss 
Jones!” 

The silence that followed was almost 
painful. Uncle Ebenezer’s face would have 
made a death sentence a joyous little affair. 
Marjorie had slipped her arm through 
Monty’s, and she was smiling. 

“You see, they haven’t started selling 
skates in hades yet, Mr. Hoddinott!” she 
said sweetly. 

Uncle Ebenezer found his voice with a 
struggle. ‘“‘Are you—are you—Miss Jones?” 
he managed to get out at length. 

“The only one ... there was never 
another.” 

“Stars in their courses’, old thing,” 
chimed in Monty with one of his happy 
quotations; ‘‘all against you, same as dear 
old Cicero.” 

Uncle Ebenezer swung ‘round on Norton. 
He was conscious now of that same sinking 
feeling that Jonah had when the whale 
offered him a solution of the housing 
problem. ‘So you were in this too?’ he 
demanded. 

“I was. Hitting a dog when he’s down 
has never appealed to me,” drily. 

There was a pause. Uncle Ebenezer was 
still staring at the cheque that lay before 
him on the table. 

“How did you know he was worthy of 
help?” he asked presently. 

But it was Marjorie who answered him 
. . . Marjorie who sprang at the opportunity 
like a terrier at a rat. “Because I told 
him,” she flashed out with a wonderful little 
upward toss of her head. “Same as I tried 
to tell you—did tell you in fact. And you 
refused to believe it! I told you that he 
was tramping the streets for work and didn’t 
care a hang what kind of work it was so long 
as he had a chance to prove himself a man, 


and win back the self-respect that he’d al- 
Ways possessed until he met you! And as 
you refused to help him and tried your best | 
to keep us apart, I took a hand in the game. | 
I found him the job—and then when he’d | 
proved what he was—though only what I’d 
always known he would be if ever he had a 
decent chance—I came to him and told him | 
I loved him. . . because I knew he was far | 
too fine ever to ask me to share his poverty! | 
So now you know how you stand!” 

Very lovely she looked in her anger, | 
cheeks flushed and eyes sparkling. Monty’s | 
chest swelled with pride like a doughnut in 
hot water, and his clutch on Marjorie’s arm | 
tightened. 

“You darling!”” he murmured under his | 
breath. “If he wasn’t here I’d show you | 
what I think of you!” | 

The anger died on Marijorie’s face, and | 
her lips parted deliciously. For a second | 
her eyes rested on Uncle Ebenezer. So| 
must Boadicea have looked on the Roman 
general staff when they put a collar and 
chain onher. Then her head tilted back to 
Monty, daringly, provocatively. 

“What’s stopping you, darling?” she 
murmured. “Not that—’’ “that” was Uncle 
Ebenezer—“‘surely?”’ 

It wasn’t. The entire population of | 
Huntsleigh couldn’t have stopped Monty 
with those lips so near to his own. . . and 
Marjorie wasn’t giving him any chance | 
either. 

It was a wonderful bit of work, that kiss. 
A cinema producer would have paid big 
money to be allowed to shoot it. It was a 
star performance staged for the benefit of 
one—James Norton was forgotten for the 
moment—and Marjorie was determined to 
do it thoroughly. The alluring diablerie in 
her eyes at the finish, as she gazed up at 
Monty, would have put all the vamps of | 
Hollywood out of the business. 

‘“‘Nice?”’ she queried softly. 

‘“‘Heaven with the lid off!’ 

Uncle Ebenezer wriggled uncomfortably | 
in his chair and coughed. 

Marjorie turned and surveyed him. ‘‘Now 
perhaps you know,” she said. | 

There was a long pause. Norton had 
walked to the window and, hands in his | 
pockets, was deep in contemplation of the | 
garden. Presently Uncle Ebenezer spoke. | 
His voice seemed a trifle uncomfortable. | 

“I came down here, Monty,” he said, | 
“prepared—on certain conditions—to re- | 
instate you in my will. It would mean 
fifty thousand pounds.”’ 

Monty’s hold on Marjorie tightened per- 
ceptibly. ‘‘Make it fifty million, Nunks,” | 
he said with a smile. ‘You're runnin’ no | 
risk!” 

“This is the last time I shall ever make an | 
offer to you!”’ looking up suddenly. 

“‘God is good!’’ murmured Monty piously. | 
“This discussion is now closed—Ed.”’ 

Uncle Ebenezer, without a word, picked | 
up the cheque that lay on the table and tore 
it across and across. Marjorie laughed con- 
temptuously. James Norton shrugged his 
shoulders. But a puzzled look came over | 
his face as he saw Uncle Ebenezer slowly 
take his cheque book again from his pocket 
and pick up his fountain pen once more. . . 

Marjorie stared at the little pink slip he 
was holding out to her. Something almost 
like fear was in her eyes now. 

“It’s for you!” said Uncle Ebenezer 
shortly. 

“For me?” 

Slowly, very slowly, she put out her hand | 
and took it ... read it with rounded, 
wondering, incredulous eyes. And this is 
what was on it:— 








Pay to the order of Messrs. Norton and 
Barrett the sum of ten thousand pounds. 
Ebenezer Hoddinott. 


Marjorie gasped. ‘“‘But I—I don’t—” 

Words failed her. She could only gaze at 
old Uncle Ebenezer who was lying back in! 
his chair. But now on his face was a| 
smile . . . the smile of the man who, when | 
he comes to, has just enough strength to 
put out his hand to his victor. 

“One Good Turn, my dear,” he said. 
‘“Monty’s not having the entire monopoly | 
of them while I’m alive!’ 











“ Kickernick”—the NEW Idea 


IN UNDERDRESS COMFORT 


“Kickernicks” . . 


fit... give a mew underdress ease . 


. the only undergarments that really 


. a new sense of 


the luxurious .. . a new smartness... a pleasing economy. 


There’s a “‘Kickernick” for every occasion . . 


. Soft-Ball’ 


Tennis, Badminton, Gol’, Motoring, Walking, Canoeing’ 


Horseback-riding, etc. 
bloomers, 


figure . . 
brazeres. 


There’s a “Kickernick” for every 
bobettes, combinettes and con- 


French cuffs, or elastic knees, beautifully tailored in pure 
soft silk, rayon, broadcloth, etc., at prices you'll approve. 


Bobettes—$1.75. 


Bloomers—$2.50, etc. 


Combinettes— 


$4.00. Combrazeres—$4.50 up. Slips—$2.00 up. 


The (saddle-curve) construction of ‘‘Kickernicks”’ givesa 
new ...a glorious freedom, irrespective of the body 
movement or posture, always stays snugly in place. NO 
Strain, NO Pulling, NO Blousing . . . DAINTY! 


Should there be no 
“Kickernick” Dealer 
near you. . . send to 
us direct and we will 
promptly see that your 
requirements are taken 
care of. Without obli- 
gation we will send you 
the “Kickernick” No. 
C.9 Booklet, “Adven- 
tures in Comfort.” 


CANADIAN KICKERNICK CO. 


LONDON, CANADA 


Without obligation please send me your 
No. C.9 Booklet, ‘Adventures in Comfort.” 





A NEW SUIT 


Even a casual examination of this issue of The Chatelaine will suggest to you 
that you will desire to show it to your friends and neighbors. : 
We will pay you handsomely if you will do this for us and as a service for 


them. 


Sample copies and all necessary supplies will be sent you. 
Even a few hours’ pleasurable work of this kind will pay you handsomely, 
and, if you desire, help you buy that new suit you want. 


Address your inquiry to 


Local Representatives’ Dept. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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Ad 


“Fine flavour and low Cost 
are combmed. 
in every package 
Chase & Sanborn’s 
SUPERIOR TEA 


Black ~ Green ~ or Mixed 








Useful Embroidered 
Novelties 


To order embroidered novelties shown on page 56, write to 


VIVIAN LEE 
of Royal Society, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 


Mention number of patterns in which you are interested and 
Miss Lee will tell you the shop nearest you where they may be 
obtained. 

All packages contain sufficient boiling dye floss to complete the 


pattern. 
This is an exclusive Chatelaine Service 
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AUTIFUL COLOURS 
EE 


Old dresses, drab draperies, indifferent 
looking home furnishings—all take on a 


vent of Sunset,themodern,fasthomedye. 

Used fabrics become fascinatingly 
new; there is a perceptible brightening 
up of people and places when the artistic 
and economic possibilities of Sunset 
begin to be appreciated. 

Change the color of a dress and you 
enjoy the thrill of having a new one. 
Dye fresh gay colour in dull sash or 
door draperies and your home smiles 
back at you. 

Sunset is so easy—quick—clean to 
use, and it’s so DEPENDABLE. Silk, wool 
cotton, or mixed goods—all dyed in 


E 0 REVER: J the same dye bath. 


ALL COLOURS 
I5¢ A CAKE 









" SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO. Lro 
TORONTO ONTARIO 





MANUFACTURERS 4 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION Lro, 
DEPT. 130 TORONTO ONT. 






2 “New! ! THE EASY-TO-USE TINT 

iy for Tinting Undies, &c. 

&é BEAUTIFUL A Large Package for 10c 

” PASTEL 

2 SHADES Made and Guaranteed by the Makers of Sunset 
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new, colourful lease of life with the ad- . 


said. 


| darling?” 


Marjorie’s lips quivered with suppress¢ ad 
amusement. ‘“‘I like the sound of this, she 
“It holds all sorts of possibilities. 


“That’s what Jim seems to think. I 
fancy when Uncle Ebenezer comes upon us 
he’d better interview me here, don’t you, 


Marjorie nodded. 
the long grass.’ 

“Dramatic entrance through door left,’ 
murmured Monty. 


with her lower lip. 

a suppose he imagines that you’ve di- 
vorced me,” she said knitting her brows. 

“Alternatively that I’m doing spots of 
bigamy.” 

“In that case he’ll threaten you with all 
sorts of pains and penalties.” 

“We'll get pints of fun out of this,” 


| chuckled Monty. 
“Don’t put him wise too soon, darling,” 


urged Marjorie. ‘I’m not exactly spiteful, 
but after the way he’s behaved I think there 
ought to be something coming to him. 
Lead him up the path a bit—play with 
him—and then when you’ve got him 
wriggling nicely, just produce me.” 





“Ain’t we got fun?” laughed Monty, 
throwing a bone to Cuthbert. ‘Cuthbert, 
old lad, you may not have much money, but 
always remember that you do see life!” 


tt WAS an impressive meeting. . Uncle 
Ebenezer seemed to fill the little sitting- 
room. Marjorie’s photo, for the first and 
only time, was absent from the mantlepiece. 
Monty was his usual nonchalant, careless 
self. He greeted his uncle as if nothing had 
ever passed between them. 

“Hullo, Nunks, you’re not lookin’ too 


| good. Youshould come and try our garage. 


It gives you that conquering hero feeling. 
Look what it’s done to me!” 


“And I’ll be hiding in 


Marjorie reflected, one slim finger playing | 





His uncle glared at him like a tiger about | 


tospring. ‘‘I’ll come to you in a moment,” 
he said, ‘‘and you won’t forget it either. At 
present I’m dealing with Mr. Norton—your 


| employer.” 





He flopped heavily into a chair, but 
Monty merely raised his eyebrows in 


| Slightly pained surprise. ‘‘You’ve taken the 


wrong turnin’, old thing,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘‘You’re talkin’ of the dear old days 
of the long ago. Je suits un partner main- 
tenon. Which, in case your French is as 
rudimentary as mine, means that I’ve been 
and gone and done it. Not grammatically 
correct, I believe, but otherwise true. The 
firm is now Norton and Barrett. That, on 
your right. is Norton ... on your left 
Barrett. The fight will be to a finish, 
gentlemen! Seconds out of the ring, please!”’ 

Uncle Ebenezer regarded James Norton 
from beneath angry brows. ‘“‘I don’t com- 
mend your wisdom,” he growled. 

“Well, it’s a little late to alter it now.” 

“That’s up to you. At any rate, you’ve 
done what I asked you to do and I’m satis- 
fied. I’d told you I’d give you a cheque for 
five thousand pounds, and so I will.” 

“Maintaining the famous motto of the 
Hoddinotts,”” murmured Monty blandly. 
“The hand that signs the cheque book rules 
the garage—or thinks it does.”’ 

Uncle Ebenezer making angry noises in 
his throat like a croopy cow, pulled out a 





cheque book, scribbled on a pink slip, tore | 


it out with a rasping sound. Then he 
turned on his nephew. 

“So you’re married to this Miss Jones?” 
contemptuously. 

“So the society papers have got hold of it?’’ 
answered Monty. 
out.” 


His uncle’s eyes narrowed. “I’ve seen 


“T tried hard to keep it 


nothing about your divorce in the papers,” 


he said. 

Monty’s eyebrows went up. 
funny,” he replied. ‘Neither have I, now 
you come to mention it.” 

“So busy snapping up the new love’s 
money that you forgot to get off with the 
old, eh?” with a sneer. 

“Your lordship is right, and I am wrong— 
as your lordship always is,’’ murmured 
Monty pleasantly. 


“That’s | 


Uncle Ebenezer brought his fist down on | 


the table witha crash. ‘Then /’m taking a 
| hand in this!’ he exclaimed. 
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The easiest 
and cheapest 
way to destroy 


FLIES 


These annoying, loathsome and germ- 
carrying insects are a menace in the 
house—destroy them. 

The easiest and cheapest way is by using 
WILSON’S FLY PADS. No spray- 
ing, no odour, no objectionable sticki- 
ness. Cheap, 10 cents buys a package 
of 3 pads, which will last 2 or 3 weeks 
anc kill flies all the time. 


WHY PAY MORE WHEN 
WILSON’S FLY PADS DO THE 


JOB? 


WILSONS 






At all Grocers, Druggists and General Stores 


10 CENTS PER PACKAGE 


In Difficult 
Feeding Cases 


WHEN baby is not 
being nursed and 
you cannot seem to 
obtain the right 
food, turn to Eagle 
Brand. In nearly 
every Case it proves 
successful. It has 
been the leading 
infant food since 
1857. Send coupon 
for literature. 


FREE—Baby Welfare Books 
THe BorpvenCo.LimItED,MONTREAL 


Please send me these free books 


CONDENSED MILK 
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up the finished work upon it, as the work 
spreads. 
A dull-pointed, large-eyed needle or stee] 
bodkin is required. 
Finding a Design 


F YOU have no cross stitch book of pat- 

terns at hand, or wish to make a design 
for yourself; get a piece of square-ruled paper 
or rule in the squares yourself, about one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide.) Then counting 
the number of squares across the length and 
breadth of the canvas, the size you wish the 
rug to be when finished, mark oif the same 
number of squares on your paper. Or, if the 
rug is very large, it will be easier to count 
off half the rug each way, thus making one 
quarter of the design only. Now draw in 
your design, be careful it is well balanced. 

Indicate the colors you are going to use. 
It will now be quite a simple matter to work 


the pattern on the canvas following the de- 


sign step by step. 


The First Steps 


[? UT out your canvas two inches larger all 
the way around than the size you want 
the rug to de when finished. Turn this back 


You are now ready to begin stitchin 
Start in the upper left hand corner one inch 
from the frame and work to the right. 

Cross ail your stitches the same way. 

If using burlap instead of canvas, take up 
three to four small squares to a stitch 
instead of one or two. 


Finishing the Mat 


HEN all the stitching is finished, 

remove mat from frame and folding 
the canvas at the outermost line of the 
cross-stitching, press down with a hot iron 
onto the wrong side of mat. Press mat on 
wrong side. Then line with felting, flannel or 
heavy cotton. 


An equally attractive and far more easily 
made rug may be accomplished by not 
crossing the stitches, but using a straight 
tapestry stitch as illustrated, 


Color Schemes 


& A guide to working out your color 
scheme, dark borders, light or soft- 
colored backgrounds, and bright flowers, 
give a pleasing effect. The dominating color 


one inch on all sides and fasten securely to should be a soft one. Brilliant colors should 


the frame. 


be used very sparingly. 





At left and centre gray felt with silver-edged small leaves. At right, a navy felt with 
grosgrain binding and blue cherries. Both from Abbot Brothers. 


The Mirror of Fashion 


Continued from page 28 
beige feathers and posed at the left, all 


This is a simple model that will serve 
many purposes, with its not too wide brim 
softened by ripples and pleats. 

Blue fox—the words surely conjure up 
something light and soft both to touch 
and to sight, so the new fur felt is well 
named. Of the two sketched, the first is 
perhaps the most flattering. (Top left, from 
John D. Ivey Company Limited.) Perhaps, 
too, it is a little longer as to pile than the 
blue fox proper and should be termed 
“Renard.” In any event, it is faced with 
plain felt, boasts one of the new bows of 
velvet ribbon and seems to vie with a 
nearby tricorne. (Third from top left, John 
D. Ivey Company Limited.) This latter is 
small but with immense chic; the crown 
seamed, the brim rolled under at the back, 
and self band ending in loops at the left. So 
equalized are the charms of each, that it is 
impossible to show preference to either. 

Even the designers in Paris are interested 
in aviation, as is evinced by some of the 
creations shown this fall. One hat, (or 
should one say cap?) was certainly inspired 
by the aviator’s helmet. (Lower centre, 
from Debenham’s Limited.) Plain beige felt 
is coupled with soleil of the same tone, the 
soleil forming the sides painted in white to 
represent feathers, and the whole moulded 
most cleverly. 

Here is a combination of brown and beige 
cameo tones. Brown felt is employed for the 
shape; Swedish weaving in beige silk is used 
on the crown; beige taffeta binds crown and 
trim; and a semi-circular brush of brown 
glycerined ostrich is mounted on a plaque of 


maintaining the color harmony. (Lower 
left, from G. Goulding & Sons.) 

The embroidered hat must not be slighted, 
and one especially deserves mention, with 
its clever design, red white and silver on 
navy taffeta, scalloped brim and lower 
crown. Later its jaunty air and glint of 
silver will be joyfully welcomed—a relief 
from gray days and fur coats, (Second from 
top, G. Goulding & Sons.) 

Another example of gray and felt, but this 
time of the “short-haired” variety, has a 
certain note of formality and charm. It is 
flared sharp at the left and trimmed with 
many small felt leaves, the edges of which 
are overcast with silver. The leaves are 
arranged to form a garland and give a suave 
line to right and left sides. (In group at left, 
from Abbott Brothers.) . 

Grosgrain again, but sharing the honors 
this time with a bunch of bright shiny blue 
cherries! It encircles both brim and crown 
ofa navy felt. Navy, that friend and refuge 
of so many of us, perennially useful and 
periodically in such high favor! Incidentally 
the model shown has suppleness and charm. 
(Right in group, from Abbott Brothers.) 

So, as we gaze into the dark circle, we see, 
mirrored in these models sent from London, 
Paris and New York, the faint reflections of 
the possible and probable favorites of the 
coming season. It is, of course, too early 
to predict as to the victor, but with such 
a wide and varied field from which to choose, 
something with chic and charm is bound to 
come to the fore. 
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Perhaps it was the 
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prise, she didn’t know. 
was the Queen of Spain, who, when giving a 
party at the palace, was so intensely pleased 
with a cake made by Don Chef, that she instantly 
(being an English Princess) exclaimed: “I just 
adore thie Spanish Bun.” 
pure speculatiqgn. But there’s no denying that 
Spanish Bun, made after the following recipe, 
deserves universal praise. 


me 
ae eT 
A 


Spain! 










‘E asked our dietitian where the name 
“Spanish Bun” originated. To our sur- 


So perhaps it 


This, of course, is 


1% cups brown sugar 1 tablespoon cinnamon 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon ginger 

2 cups flour teaspoon nutmeg 
4 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder cup milk 


Sift together flour, baking powder and spices 2 of 3 
times, then add sugar; melt, but do not oil, butter, 
add to first mixture, then beaten eggs and milk. Beat 
well, put in greased pan and bake 30 minutes in a 


moderate oven. 


When cool cover with icing. 


Bake yourown" uiithy 
MAGIC BAKING POWDER 





“Her skin 
is like 
a baby’s!” 


SKIN like that,on a grown wom- 

an, doesn’t just happen. It’s the 

result of protection from exposure. 

For it isn’t the years that age—it’s 
weathering! 

That's why your shoulders look 
younger than your face. They have 
not been exposed day in and day out. 
Your face has. 

Protect your face and it will re- 
main young, too. And you can do 
it so easily—with Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream. It protects the skin 
from exposure. 

Before going outdoors pat on Hinds 
Cream as a powder base. Pat it on at 
night. In the morning. Use it on 


HIN] dS y 


CREAM 





Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream now 50c in Canada 


A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited,Toronto 








your hands. (Wonderful for hands!) 

Then your skin will not weather. 
It will keep its youth 
—indefinitely. Try 
Hinds Cream. If you 
wish, we'll send you a 
sample bottle. Just fill 
in the coupon and mail. 





i A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited ; 

: Dept.1628, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 

? Send me a sample bottle of HINDS Honey & ; 
+ Almond CREAM, the protecting cream for the } 
} skin. ; 
i Name 


} Street 


eas cccccere PYOVUBLE-.-m 


t City eonence sasenen 
; This coupon not good after September,1929  } 
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is ideal for music study— 
its constant purity of tone 
ensures the proper train- 
ing of the ear, so essential 
to success. Mason & Risch 
Pianos are made in many 
models — grand and up- 
right — are for every 
home and every income, 
and sold on convenient 
terms. Illustrated price 
list will be sent if you 
write for “Music Study 
—An Asset.” 


Music as a Career 
—or an Accomplishment 


IANO study is a 
path to culture 

— an  accomplish- 
ment that brings ad- 
vantages socially — 
and for many it is a 
means of livelihood. 
Whatever your goal 
may be, you will be 
interested to read 
this latest booklet— 
_ a copy free for the 
asking. 
















Healthful 


Exercise 


Out in the open air you for- 
get the worries and cares of the 

ousehold, the anxiety about 
your health and the dread of 
the future which comes to so 
many people whose nerves are 
exhausted. 


_If along with moderate exer- 
cise and rest you persist in the 
regular use of Dr. Chase’s 
Nerve Food,.you will find your- 
self daily gaining in strength 
and energy until you are fully 
restored to health. 


_Every nervous sufferer has 
his off days, but improvement 
is bound to come with the use 
of this restorative treatment. 
You will sleep better, enjo 
your meals and forget to loo 
on the dark side of things. 


Dr. Chase’s 
Nerve Food 


The greatest of nerve restora- 
tives. 
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An equally effective rug may be made by not crossing the 
stitches, but using a straight tapestry stitch 


Making the Moments Tell 


Continued from page 24 


half the length of the others just used, and 
sew this firmly where the other eight spokes 
meet in the centre. Tie the other end of this 
to the circumference. You now have nine 
spokes, all meeting in the centre of the cir- 
cle, and for clearness’ sake, we shall call 
this centre the hub. Adjusting one at a 
time, space the spokes until they are evenly 
distanced apart. See that all the spokes are 
taut, and firmly secured to the rim. 

You are now ready to begin the weaving. 
Choose a light color rather than a dark for 
your first weaving strip. Attach this to the 
hub, with the fold of the material facing 
towards the hub. Then cover each side of 
the hub with a small circular patch of the 
same material, and stitch down as shown in 
the diagram. Commence weaving, going 
over and under the spokes, adding new ma- 
terial as required (Strips should be joined 
on the bias) Weave for fifteen rows, and 
then add eight new spokes. 

To attach these spokes add a new one in 
each space between the former spokes, and 
weave end of tape from edge of rug towards 
the hub, weave carefully for about four rows 
back, and attach firmly between folds of 
fifth weaving strip. If this is carefully 
executed no spokes will be seen. Next, tie 
the other end of the spoke to the wheel-rim. 
You should now have seventeen spokes. It 
is necessary always to have an odd number 
in order to keep the weaving accurate. 

Continue weaving until it is necessary to 
add more spokes. As the weaving grows, the 
spaces between the spokes naturally become 
larger, it is, therefore, necessary to add more 
spokes in order to make a firm mat. The 
space between them should never exceed 
one inch. As a guide to adding spokes, add 
one spoke to each space, with the exception 
always of one, so that the odd number be 
maintained. 

Continue adding spokes and weaving until 
within one inch of the rim of the wheel. 


Finishing the Rug 
The Cartwheel Rug 

(1) Finish off weaving strip by tucking in 

and sewing down. 

(2) Catch down the last four rows of 
weaving, with a stitch or two in each 
spoke, all the way around the rug. 

(3) Untie the spokes and remove the rug 
from its frame. 

(4) Cut off each spoke to within one inch 
of the rug, turn over edge of mat, and 
weave back into mat, tuck under and 
sew down. 

(5) Bind the rug. 


The Barrel Hoop Rug 
Follow the instructions given above, up 


to the point where the rug has been removed 
from the frame. 


Now prepare the braids to be added to the 
rug. This is done by cutting material into 
long strips from two to three inches wide 
depending on the weight of the material 
being used and folding it into four as de- 
scribed above. Be sure that the strips of one 
color are long enough when braided to go at 
least once around the mat. 

Braid the strips and attach one end to the 
rug at same place where weaving was ended, 
and proceed to put it around the rug, pulling 
the spokes through, clipping them off, turn- 
ing them in, and sewing them down, as you 
go along. When each spoke has been dis- 
posed of in this manner, catch the braid down 
firmly all the way around the rug, being sure 
that no tape is left showing. 

Continue adding braids until the rug has 
grown to the size desired. 


Choosing the Colors 


I should suggest using a light color in the 
centre and gradually working out to the 
darker ones. Two or three shades of the 
same color give a pleasing effect. 

Here are a few suggestions in color com- 
binations, taken in the order given and 
starting in the centre of the rug. 

Mulberry, old gold, light blue green, dark 
blue green, black. 

Pale rose, deep rose, orange, deep blue 
green, black. 

Pale green blue, mauve, light rose, deep 
rose, light gray, blue green and dark blue 
gray green. 


"TH cross stitch mat is quite one of the 
simplest and most effective kinds of rug 

which the homemaker can attempt, and 

almost any design or shape is possible. 


Materials Required 


& A foundation to work upon, you 
should use an even-meshed fabric such 
as a large meshed canvas or a burlap sack. 
Goods for filling in the design may be any 
cotton or wool dress goods torn in long 
narrow strips about one quarter of an inch 
wide, heavy knitting worsteds, or three or 
four strands of finer wool. It is best not to 
use woollens and cottons in the same mat. 


Necessary Implements 


"THE easiest and most satisfactory results 
will be had if a frame is used. This is 
very easily made by fasteni::g four pieces 
of wood one and a half incl.:s wide and a 
quarter of an inch thick secu. ely at the cor- 
ners, into the form of a rectangle. Two by 
three feet is a convenient ized frame which 
can also be used for larger mats, by rolling 
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“Maybe you wlite him, now you not so 
foolee?”’ 

Her eyes tightened with pain. ‘Probably 
he’s found some other woman who wasn’t so 
foolish. Besides I don’t know where he is, 
so I couldn’t write him . I’ve lost 
him just as completely as if he were dead.” 

The firm mouth quivered and, with true 
tact, Yo Kee questioned no further. 

Katie, the country girl, remained all 
winter and Christian abandoned her return 
to Edgeworld. Presently April voiced the 
first venturesome whisper of tardy northern 
spring. Ebbing drifts revealed incredibly 
green moss; emerald spikes thrust courage- 
ously through sodden pine needles; squad- 
rons of wild geese wheeled over the still ice- 
bound lake. May brought robins and faintly 
coral arbutus to sunny clearings and, one 
singing morning, Christian essayed the 
muddy road toward Yo Kee’s cottage to 
find the truck garden unploughed and the 
truck-gardener hammering boards across 
the windows of his little home. 

“Surely, Mr. Yo, you’re not deserting 
Goldenville?” 

Saffron face radiant, he announced, ‘“‘Me 
go back Edgeworld lily timee, then back 
China.”’ 

“How splendid!” There was a stab in her 
heart, for she would miss her strange neigh- 
bor. “‘You’ll come back, of course?” 

“No can get back. Chinaman not welcome 
in Canada ’less he come like bootleg whiskee. 
An’ me rich man in China now, get plenty 
wives maybe, be big like Mandalin.”’ 

He brewed her a cup of weirdly potent tea 
but she did not enjoy it and, homebound, 
the sparkle of the sky seemed dulled for her. 
Her friend was leaving her———forever; and 
she had so few friends left that it hurt 
terribly. 

She considered her very real debt to him 
a debt begun with those first anony- 
mous posies which had welcomed her to 
the cottage——and she longed to give him 
some token of her gratitude. Yet which of 
her meagre occidental treasures would 
please an Oriental? The green bronze ele- 
phant, trumpeting from his table, answered 
that question, but she turned away quickly. 
Geordie’s last gift was a thing apart among 
her possessions. 

But she could not strangle the impulse. 
The sprawling inscription taunted her, 
“Give up that which is most precious to 
you and something more precious shall be 
added unto you.”’ She could not face it, 
and yet, when Yo Kee came, with ludicrous 
but touching farewell keepsakes, she offered 
it him with tremulous reluctance. 

- “Mr. Yo, would you care to take your god 

. . home. . to his temple?” 

His eloquent eyes repaid her temporarily 
for the sacrifice, but that evening, with only 
Yo Kee’s snowy paper narcissi on the table 
where the elephant had been, the cottage, 
her life, seemed emptier than they had ever 
been. She had severed her only physical 
link with Geordie and the happiness she 
had thrown away; she was truly alone. 





IPENING summer merely heightened 

her own sense of fruitlessness, and the 
poison which sickness had left in her body, 
infected her mind. She was morbid, listless, 
melancholy. 

Katie returned to her folk for the haying. 
Weeds danced their unhindered yellow 
bacchanal on Yo Kee’s untenanted truck 
farm. The chipmunks no longer visited 
Christian because she was too languid to 
feed them. Life had beaten her cruelly, and, 
for the first time, she, whom pride had 
steeled to struggle so bravely, was admitting 
defeat. 

She was tasting that first pessimism of 
middle age, losing youth’s faith in change, 
beginning to believe that to-morrow could 
only be the same as to-day or worse; and, 
one bleak morning, when gray fog dripped 
dismally through the hackmatacks, she 


could no longer endure her present loneli- 
ness or the prospect of an increasingly more 
lonely future. She thought of a dark. deep 
deserted mine shaft, in the woods behind the 
truck farm, where snow remained even in 
summer. There was water at the bottom, so 


far down that a dropped stone returned only | 
wild roses | 


tinkling echoes. Alders and 
screened the mouth so densely that nobody 
would ever dream of seeking her there, had 


there been anyone who cared to seek. That 


shaft was her solution, her refuge. 

But, half-way on her last journey up Yo 
Kee’s hillside field, a snorting sound halted 
her. Motor cars were rare along her apology 
for a road, and curiosity mastered listless- 
ness as she observed an expensive roadster 
— to a stop in an especially vicious mud 
101e, 

The solitary occupant cursed eloquently, 
but, seeing her, became embarrassedly 
dumb, alighted, and clambered across the 
fence. She watched him approach without 
much interest. He was tall, well-groomed, 
middle-aged, and a prosperously smug face 
framed youthful, wistful eyes. 

“Could you tell me where Miss Christian 
MacKinnon lives?” he asked politely and, 
only then, from the aggressive way his chin 
thrust forward when he spoke, did she recog- 
nize him. 

“Have I changed so terribly, Geordie?” 
she asked sadly. 

“Christy!’’ His arms opened impulsively, 
but she made no responsive movement. He 
stammered. ‘“‘It’s that you haven’t changed; 
you’re still young after——”’ His voice 
trembled. ‘“‘Oh, Christy, why didn’t you let 
me know what had happened, what you 
were going through?” 

“IT didn’t think you’d be interested, 
Geordie,”’ stiffly. ‘‘I had no reason, no right 
to think so. Besides you vanished so com- 
pletely. Even if I had wanted to write, how 
could I tell where you were?” 

“I was in British Columbia. I cut myself 
off from Edgeworld because I wanted to 
forget. But I couldn’t forget. A month ago 
I came back to Edgeworld to see how things 
were with you. I wanted to be sure that you 
were happy. But I found that your father 
was dead, that the house was gone, that you 
had disappeared. I located your lawyer but 
he refused to give me your address.”’ 

“I made him promise not to tell anyone 
where I was, Geordie. I wanted to be 
buried so people couldn’t pity me! But how 
did you find me?” 

“The green bronze elephant! Yesterday 
the police raided an opium joint in China- 
town. One of the prisoners——he was on his 
way home to China——had a very curious 
idol in his bunk, and a newspaper chap de- 
scribed it to-me. I recognized it, Christy, 
made the Chinaman tell me how it came 
into his possession . . .I’ve been driving 
all night, Christy. I knew you needed me.” 

Pride is even slower in dying than love. 
“T don’t need you, Geordie,” she said slowly, 
and hated herself for saying it, “I’m . . 
happy as I am.” 

“That isn’t true, Christy. For fifteen 
years you haven’t wanted anyone else more 
than me and you’re too lovely for other men 
not to have wanted you. Besides, the 
Chinaman heard someone call me ‘Geordie’ 
and he told me . . when you were sick 
‘ . you kept calling for me. I was in 
your heart all the time, dear.” The eager 
wistfulness of his eyes made him a child 
again. “O Christy, am I not still in your 
heart?” 

“You said I was lovely, Geordie? 
I’m thirty-five.” 

“And I’m nearly forty. But I’m wiser. 
I’m not such a stubborn little fool.” 

“Neither am I. Geordie!” 

She was suddenly sobbing. He hesitated, 
put his arm around her. She did not resist. 
The sun shattered the fog banks into rain- 
bow cobwebs. Something ‘‘more precious”’ 
had been added unto them. 


But 







































































MUFFINS 


at least once a day 


AKE good health a pleasant habit by eating bran 

muffins every day. Nothing which is so good for 
you tastes quite so good as bran muffins made with Tillson’s 
natural Bran. And so easy to make with your own recipe 
or with the simple, tested recipes in every package. 


Daily use of Tillson’s natural Bran gives to your diet the 
roughage nature needs for proper digestion and complete 
and regular elimination. Its fibrous bulk ensures mastica- 
tion and a gentle, efficient massage of the gums. It 
stimulates the muscles of the stomach and other organs to 
do their work in nature's way. 


Tillson’s natural Bran is the clean coating of soft winter 
wheat, not cooked or treated. It is high in iron, lime and 
phosphorous, and in important vitamines which other 
wheat foods lack. 


Muffins, cookies and bread, baked with Tillson’s-natural 
Bran are delicious. Have bran baking on the table at 
every meal. 


Tillson’s 
natural 


Bran 


Not treated 





Big, sealed and 
dustproof Pack- 





ages at all 
Grocers. 





Not cooked’ - 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, PETERBOROUGH AND SASKATOON 
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Let’s Lose 
20 lbs. Apiece 





Excess fat is a blight to men as well as 
women. It means more than loss of youth and 
beauty. It means less health and vigor. So 
men who like slender women should keep 
normal figures themselves. 

The way is easy. Starvation and over- 
exertion are not advised today. Science has 
found a great cause of excess fat in a deficient 
gland. The modern method, used by physicians 
the world over, is to combat that cause. 

That method is embodied in Marmola 
prescription tablets, perfected by a famous 
medical laboratory. People have used them for 
over 20 years—millions of boxes of them. The 
results are seen in every circle. Slender figures 
now prevail. Mothers look like daughters. 

Users of Marmola told others the results— 
the loss in weight, the gain in health and 
vigor. Thus the use has spread, until these 
tablets have become the greatest factor used 
in fighting fat. 

Don’t stay over-fat, when so many people 
all about you know a way to end it. The =v 
is easy and pleasant. The results are delightful. 
Each box of Marmola contains the formula, 
also the reason for each good effect. You will 
know exactly why the weight comes down 
and the health improves. 

Don’t delay. Excess fat is a blight you must 
correct to live life to the full. Start now. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 


If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Fablet. 
Yhe Pleasant Way to 


TAKE 
THE “PEP” FROM 
DYSPEPSIA 


Don’t let indigestion after meals, 
biliousness, heartburn, or constipation 
take the pep out of you. You take the 
pep from dyspepsia with 15 or 30 drops 
of Seigel’s Syrup in a glass of water 
as directed on the bottle. You'll swear 
by it once you've tried it. Any drug 


store. 





Magnesia Best for 
Your Indigestion 


Warns Against Doping Stomach With 
Artificial Digestants 


Most people who suffer, either occa- 
sionally or chronically from gas, sourness 
and indigestion, have now discontinued 
disagreeable diets, patent foods and the 
use of harmful drugs, stomach tonics, 
medicines and artificial digestants, and 
instead, follow the advice so often given 
in these columns, take a teaspoonful or 
four tablets of Bisurated Magnesia in a 
little water after meals with the result 
that their stomach no longer troubles 
them, they are able to eat as they please 
and they enjoy much better health. Those 
who use Bisurated Magnesia never dread 
the approach of meal time because they 
know this wonderful anti-acid and food 
corrective, which can be obtained from 
any good drug store, will instantly neu- 
tralize the stomach acidity, sweeten the 
stomach, prevent food fermentation, and 
make digestion easy. Try this plan your- 
self, but be certain to get Bisurated Mag- 
nesia especially prepared for stomach use. 





Sunnyville Town and the People in it 


about Mr. Brown, how he was a robber anda 


| thief, and had stolen all the money he had, 


and all sorts of things like that, which 
showed he didn’t mind telling lies. 

Of course, nobody paid any attention to 
old Mr. Grouchy or anything he said, for 
they knew what a mean old man he was, 
but when one day they found him trying to 
set fire to Mr. Brown’s lovely new house 
they were so angry that they were just going 
to carry him off to prison when Blue Eyes 
looked out of the window. When Blue Eyes 
saw her father she felt very sad, for though 
she couldn’t really love him, still she didn’t 
like to see him taken off to prison or any- 
thing like that, so she ran and got the gold 
coin and rubbed it, and when the genii 
appeared she said: “‘Please take my mother 
and father miles, and miles, and miles, away 





from here, to Africa or Iceland or some place 
like that, and give them a nice home and lots | 
to eat, but don’t let them ever come back 
here again.” 

So just as the police were going to take | 
Mr. Grouchy off, he suddenly disappeared: 
and when the people heard what had hap- 
pened to him they thought Blue Eyes was 
quite the most clever person they had ever 
known. 

Of course, Blue Eyes explained the whole 
thing to herself, it was her husband. He 
was marked for romance. His whole life, 
courtship and marriage had been like a 
story-book. After this episode, she won- 
dered if there was really anything else that 
could happen to him or to her. Whether or 
not it could, you will know when sometime 
soon we have another picture story of 
“Sunnyville Town and the People in It.” 


| 
Continued from page 15 | 


The Elephant | 


Continued from page 6 


more real than any of them, came a boy 
with laughing eyes and a stubborn chin. who 
still wanted her, despite foolish quarrels, 
despite lost years; whose laughter froze to 
terror, not terror for himself, but for her. 

“The Chinaman, Christy!’”’ he was warn- 
ing, voice lifting to a scream, “the China- 
man——he. . .” 

He merged into a hideous yellow ogre 
with a serpent pigtail, finger-nails that were 
blood-stained scimitars, and dragon-clawed 
hind feet large as an elephant. It drew 
closer and closer until its foul breath 
scorched her. 

“Geordie!’”’ she shrieked, hopelessly con- 
scious that Geordie was far away and no 
longer cared what happened to her. 

The nearing scimitar fingers clutched a 
shining knife. She was helpless, immobile. 
She felt the coldness of steel against her 
throat and shrieked again. 

Her own cry snatched her from the 
delirious nightmare to a more horrible 
reality, for Yo Kee bent above her and, in 
his yellow hand, lily-fragile yet iron-strong, 
was a shining something that touched her 
skin with the hard smoothness of polished 
metal. Behind him the firelight danced 
upon the green bronze elephant, which 
seemed to be trumpeting in triumph. 

Too weak to struggle, she shut her eyes, 
waiting for pain, praying for brevity. Then 
she felt something burning her lips, her 
palate; heard Yo Kee speaking through the 
distance of centuries. 

“Keep mouth open, Missee. Velly nice 
bloth! Missee velly sick, so excuse, please, 
Yo Kee intluding without plopeh invita- 
tion.” She fainted again. 


FEXHAUSTION had heightened a touch 
of “‘flu’”’ to acute bronchial pneumonia, 
and days of semi-consciousness dragged by 
before Christian MacKinnon learned that 
Yo Kee, observing her journey through the 
snow, had guessed its frustrated object and 
had come to the cottage with a gift of food. 
His knock unanswered, he had turned away, 
remembering her previous rebuke, but, 
pausing to peep through the window at his 
beloved idol, he had seen her lying upon 
the floor. 


Because he could not force the snow | 
blockade for assistance, he had remained | 
with her for two days, providing hot drinks, 
poultices, and other remedies that had 
proved effective; and, when the first sleigh 
jingled along the broken road, he had sent | 
for the district doctor, who gave Yo Kee’s | 
timely arrival and patient nursing credit for 
Christian’s ultimate recovery. 

The doctor obtained the services of 4 
farmer’s daughter, but Yo Kee did not | 
desert Christian in her convalescence. He 
brought her milk and eggs, wee glass- 
grown lettuces, sometimes odd oriental con- 
fections, whose novelty consoled the invalid 
palate for their exotic flavor. He relieved 
tedious hours by talking about his China 
which, to her surprise, could be as cold and 
snowy as her own environment; but he also 
painted pictures of Chinese blossom and 
harvest time in his limping yet joyously | 
graphic vocabulary. 

One day, now that mistrust had vanished, 
she asked him about the green bronze ele- 
phant and, although he was shyly reticent, 
she gathered that it was the image of a god 
whom he had worshipped in the temple of 
his childhood. He also interpreted the 
sprawling inscription, which had often 
piqued her; “Give up that which is most 
precious to your heart and something more 
precious shall be added unto you.” 

Only once did he pry into her affairs: 
“You betteh now. Go back town, fliends 
maybe?” 

“T have no friends.” And that was true 
enough. Those who are too proud to confess 
poverty often alienate folk who would 
gladly offer friendship. Christian’s friends 
had}not deserted her; she had fled from their 
pity. 

“But who Missee Geo’die, Missee?’’ he 
persisted. ‘You call him muchee when you 
sick.” He noticed her eyes grow misty. “He 
dead?” 

“No, he isn’t dead.” 

“He blotheh, maybe?” 

“‘No, he isn’t my brother. I haven’t any 
relations left.” She yielded to an urge to 
confide in someone. ‘‘He was somebody I 
knew——-very well——years ago. But I 
was foolish. I let him go away from me.” | 
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Then Suddealy 


a Clear Complexion Came 


“The itching stopped and the pim- 
ples began to disappear, and in 
about a month they were gone,” 
writes one woman after using 
Resinol. There are few complex- 
ion faults which will not yield to 
this simple treatment. The Oint- 
ment at night! Then wash off with 
Resinol Soap in the morning. 
The Soap, too, as a daily com- 
plexion aid. At all druggists. 


For free sample of each, write 
Resinol, Dept. 28, Baltimore, Md. 





Resinol 





OFFERS UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Many O.C.A. students are successfully 
employed creating Advertising Designs 
and Illustrations, Interior Decorating, 
Sculpture, Metal Work, Stained Glass, 
Jewelery, and other highly-paid work. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE of ART 
GRANGE PARK, TORONTO 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES REOPEN OCT. 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OR PARTICULARS 


Shernfold Schoo! 


72 Bronson Ave. - - Ottawa 


A private residential school for girls 


SISTER VIRGINIA, S.S.J.D. 
(Church of England), Director 





SHOPPING 
IN THE HOME 


EFORE they go to the store 

to buy, Mr. and Mrs. Can- 
adian Buyer do their shopping 
together at home. 


Shopping that way is a pleasure 
—no confusion, no noise, or other 
distractions but the sweet, peace- 
ful seclusion of one’s “ain fire- 
side.” It is there that the real 
decision is made as to what they 
can afford, what they need most 
and, finally, which they will buy. 
The actual purchase must wait 
on the answers to these questions. 
Once decided they know what 
they want and why. 


The Chatelaine will be a fireside 
shopping guide for the leadina 
influential families in Canada. 





training and care. 
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HEN the night time comes a-stealing at the ending 

of the day and the Land o’Nod is calling to the 

young and old alike, there’s a downy, cosy comfort 
whispers welcome to your rest; off to slumber land you 
drift in perfect bliss. 


Soft and pleasant, restful, soothing—comfort-bringing are 
The Mossfields. Underneath their fleecy substance there’s 
a rest you’ll want to know. 


The Mossfield Blankets and Comforters are of pure virgin 
wool, with just the right nap for longest wear and greatest 
warmth. See them.at most blanket counters in many 
delicate colorings—solid tones, combinations and plaids— 
comforters, satin bound. 


PORRITTS & SPENCER (CANADA) LIMITED 


Hamilton, Ontario 


BLANKETS and COMFORTERS 





*The illustration above is reproduced 
Jrom a series of two pictures painted 
for the makers of Mossfield Blankets 
and Comforters. “Seein’ things at 
Night” and “Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod” beautifully printed in four 
colors on heavy plate paper, square 
finished, size 4" «2 5%” and ready for 
framing, make a lovely pair of pictures 
for a child’s bedroom or nursery. You 
may have this pair by sending your 
name and address with 10c. to cover 
postage and wrapping. If you will, we 
would like you to send your dealer’s 
name also 
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Pictured is a chic Afternoon 
Frock 





in Navy Blue with deep pipings of Troubadour 
Red, red cuffs and buttons—bag to match. 
The self-stitching reveals a slightly higher 
waistline, the latest fashion note from Paris. 
It is only one of numberless bewitching crea- 
tions which have been wrought by exclusive 
shops the country over from this dress fabric 
that tock Paris by storm a short time ago. 
And its cost is as attractive as its appearance! 
In made-up form from your favourite dress 
shop, or by the yard at leading stores—in 
every beautiful colour tone under the sun. 


If, however, you have any difficulty in 
procuring Spider Web, write direct to 
the producere— 


NISBET €& AULD LIMITED 
Manufacturers, Converters and Stylists 
34 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


WOULD $50.00 INTEREST YOU? 


$50.00 would be a nice extra sum of money to receive for a little spare time work 
AS A SUGGESTION— Why not drop us a line for complete details. Address: 
Local Representatives’ Dept. 
MacLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143 University Ave. Toronto 2, Ont. 


SAPOLIO 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CLEANS 
SCOURS 
> 2 ES 


Immaculate 
cleanliness is ob- 
tained with Sapolio on 


TILE and MOSAIC 


walls and floors. Bath 
and kitchen fittings are 
quickly, safely cleaned 
and polished with Sapolio. 
No disagreeable dust or odor 


Made only by 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO, 


GENUINE 
BLUE BAND 
SILVER WRAPPER 
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Are Women Wanted in Public Life P 


Continued from page 4 


gave more largely, but the campaign sup- 
plies were hard won and usually given from 
hard-earned money. 

It is obvious then that more women are 
not in public life for three reasons: First, 
the lack of confidence of women in general 
toward the woman candidate in particular. 
Second, lack of funds because we have not 
learned that we must finance our campaigns. 
Third, lack of understanding that suffrage 
was a means and not an end. We asserted 
with conviction that when we had the ballot 
we should make radical changes. Here, 
apparently, we stuck. Having secured the 
vote, we sat down satisfied without grasping 
that the work had only begun. In other 
words, we had obtained the tools, but it 
remained to use them. This attitude was 
perhaps the result of the fact that the politi- 
cal parties were strained with anxiety to 
know what the new voters would do and 
worked feverishly to offer them as many 
glittering generalities with small salaries, 
or positions of honor without salaries, as 
possible. Each group thus hoped to capture 
the newly acquired ‘“‘woman’s vote.” 

But women are obviously not using the 
ballot to place women where they can make 
effective our ideals. We, ourselves, were 
more or less dazzled when we secured the 
franchise; things seemed to be coming our 
way so easily. It has taken a few years for 
us to bite the coin and to learn once more, 
that all that glitters is not gold. 

I do not believe that there is any strong 
general desire on the part of men to keep 
women out, but each male group, and each 
possible male candidate, feels that it or he 
is not under any obligation to yield this 
particular seat or office to a woman. In 
fact, to use that much overworked phrase, 
they have a strong superiority complex. 
They are convinced they were born to rule, 
they have real ‘“‘economic independence,” 
are accustomed to subscribe to campaigns 
and to support candidates. So that they 
have money, conviction and custom in their 
favor. It is not reasonable to think they will 
tamely and willingly give up a monopoly 
they have long enjoyed. But they are the 
same men whom we won to suffrage (we 
must remember that after all it was men 
who gave us the ballot) So we may hope to 
win them to realize that we ardently wish to 
share the work and the responsibilities and 
would appreciate a fairer share of the honor 
and emoluments not only for our own 


benefit, but for the good of the world, as a 
whole, and in furtherance of our ideals. 

The great national and international 
associations of women’s clubs number their 
members by millions in their primary asso- 
ciation. The national organizations are 
made up of delegates, frequently outstand- 
ing women and leaders in their community. 
The potentialities awakening to life, the 
powers implicate in these forces are un- 

guessed. What will be the effect of this 
leadership? The nations who first wake to 
the value of these untapped sources of wis- 
dom and understanding will be the first to 
fulfill their national capacities. 

Not until there are more women in places 
of power with full administrative powers, 
with voice and vote equal to the men with 
whom they sit, will the higher possibilities of 
arace be reached. This we cannot hope to 
achieve until women themselves are filled 
with conviction that women are needed in 
public life. We must be ready to subscribe 
the necessary funds from our small salaries, 
and as willing to work for women as we have 
been to work for men. We must realize that 
it is only by holding office that we can learn 
to hold office——“‘by playing on the lyre 
one learns to play on the lyre’’-——and that 
we are only at the beginning of the road. We 
must be willing to remove the sections in 
our club constitutions that prohibit the 
introduction or discussion of ‘‘political 
questions.” 

It is many hundred years since Aristotle 
wrote that “‘politics are the business of the 
nation” and it is as true to-day as then. The 
“‘business of the nation” is to see that the 
social and material conditions of its citizens 
are the best possible. Women are needed in 
public life not because they ‘‘do not play the 
game like men,” or because they “play 
politics exactly as men,” for we hear both 
assertions made frequently. They are 
needed because politics are the business of 
life and affect the welfare of the home and 
the family. The vision of women is different 
from the vision of men—therein lies -their 
virtue. Men do not see or think as women— 
therein lies our need for them. 

There will only be more women in public 
life when we ourselves really feel inwardly 
what outwardly we declare, and when we 
are prepared to choose, support and pay for 
our candidates. Then, and then only, shall 
we have a due proportion of women occupied 
in the “‘business of the nation.” 


The Blossoming Rod 


Continued from page 9 


hem to weight it down. It will usually 
dry in graceful folds and will certainly be 
straight. The old-fashioned stretcher which 
was used on the heavy lace curtains of 
another day, is more or less a thing of the 
past now. Laundries which undertake to do 
curtains, for the most part press them, as 
do the majority of the cleaners. Except in 
the case of shrinkable lace in medallions on 
net, the stretcher is rarely used nowadays. 


VW Inpows are a great concern with 
the modern architect and they are 
very much taken into consideration in plan- 
ning the house of to-day. The use of plaster 
jambs, for instance, is becoming very com- 
mon in window construction on casements. 
This does away with the wooden frame 
about the window, and provides a little 


recess, within which the character of the 
curtain is charmingly accentuated. The 
plaster cornice is also being introduced in 
the original structure of the window. (A 
cornice is simply a valance in wood or 
plaster.) The curtains are introduced in the 
groove provided behind it. 

So windows are built “out” or “‘in’”’ before 
they ever see a curtain. For instance, in 
much of the Hispano-Mooresque architec- 
ture, which is popular now, the windows are 
often arched, or otherwise unusually shaped, 
by the wall plaster. Directly behind this 
arch, between it and the panes, there is a 
groove where the curtains are to be hung, so 
that the outline of the graceful arch itself 
is the one which is preserved and which 
determines the shape and character of the 
window. 
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Dreams in Flower 


Continued from page 21 


He hardly knew whether the day were 
hot or cold. He had lost his job. 

With his weekly cheque had been en- 
closed a note—terse, inhuman, definite. 
Owing to the dull season they had been 
obliged to discharge some of their em- 
ployees; they were, therefore, offering him 
two weeks’ salary in advance with permis- 
sion to use that two weeks in procuring 
other work. This was, Trode knew, a kind- 
ness. 

But all he could face just now was the 
bitter, dreadful knowledge that he had no 
work. 

He was forty-five; men of that age were at 
a discount nowadays. The plums went to 
youngsters; te smart, up-to-date, recently- 
educated youngsters. He, Trode, was a 
derelict, an out-of-work, a has-been. 

Of course he might get a job. But where? 
What had he to offer? He had no trade,all 
he really knew about was flowers. 

And there he stopped and laughed; a 
dreadful laugh. 

Flowers! It was flowers! It was‘ his 
cherished tulips, his beloved pansies, his 
adored roses, that had brought him to this 
pass, that had thrust him out into the 
night of poverty and anxiety. His flowers 
that he had loved as other men love wine 
and music! 

God, how right Mame had been! 

Hadn’t she told him, over and over, to 
study, to work evenings, to improve his 
figures, his writing, his account-keeping. If 
he had listened to her— 

But, instead, he had listened to Miss 
Alicia! 

Poor little Miss Alicia with her dreams 
and her fancies and her queer, pathetic little 
religion! She’d got him concentrating on 
success— 

Success! 

Well—he must go home. 

Go home and break it to Mame! 

Straightening and setting his face like a 
man marching to execution, he started off. 
Up the stairs—(they would never be painted 
now! )—into the house—to the back dining- 
room and Mame! Now for it! 

Then suddenly the dining-room door was 
flung open and Mame, beaming and spark- 
ling, stood there smiling at him. 

“I thought you’d never come!” 

“*A new roomer?”’ he wondered, watching 
her with dull surprise. How excited she 
seemed. 

““Gus—come in!” 

She half dragged, half pushed him into 
the living-room. 

“Sit down!” 

He hesitated, stared at her, then dropped 
into a chair. 

“Gus—the grandest thing has happened. 
Miss Van Dyke’s rich cousin—he came to 
see her this afternoon. And then he came 
downstairs and wanted to see the—the 
garden.” 

Why didn’t she call it ‘the yard,” as 
usual, he wondered, watching her. 

“And he—Gus, I’m sorry if I ever kept at 
you about the flowers—I guess after all, 
they’re the best friends we ever had. Well— 
Mr. Thesinger he went out and walked 





round; and presently he turned round to| 
me and said, just like that! ‘Well, Mrs. | 
Trode, I guess my mind’s made up—what’s 

your husband getting where he is, might I 

ask?’ I thought he’d his nerve with him in a | 
way—but after all there was no harm in| 
telling him so I did. He whistled; then he 
said slowly, ‘Would two thousand a year 
with a house to yourselves and all the green 
stuff and dairy produce provided appeal to | 
your husband, do you suppose?’ And I—| 
I was that taken aback I couldn’t speak.” | 

Trode, putting one hand to his throat, 
watched her. 

“But at last I said—Gus, why do you 
look so queer?—I said, ‘Well, would you 
mind telling me right, straight out, what 
you mean?’ And he said, ‘My good woman, 
your husband is a genius—a positive genius. 
Anyone who could make a fairyland like this 
out of a Point St. Charles back yard, could 
make a paradise out of my place on the 
lakeshore. So if your husband will come to | 
superintend my gardens and greenhouses 
and property generally, I’ll pay him the 
salary I mentioned.’ ” 

“The—salary—!”’ 

“Gus! there’s a real house, two storeys, 
and a shed behind for the gardener’s car— 
he says he has to provide a Ford for runs into 
the city. Think of it! I can run in any time 
like a lady with my husband sitting beside 
me; and with all that money and no rent I 
can see a movie any time I want, once the 
work’s done.” Her voice quavered a little; 
she surreptitiously wiped away a tear. 

To Gus, watching her, tongue-tied, came 
a sudden thought. What flowers were to 
him, “movies” were to her. She, too, had 
performed distasteful duties all her wedded 
life. And for all her sharp tongue, she had 
performed them nobly. 

He tried to speak. His voice was thick in 
his throat. A miracle—a miracle had saved 
him. Wordlessly he reached out a hand and 
awkwardly covered the rough, work-hard- 
ened one that had “‘done for’’ the roomers 
and kept things going. 

And Miss Alicia! She who had opened for 
him the gate of dream? 

‘Miss Alicia?”’ he asked faintly. 

“Oh, well—I’m afraid she’s none too 
bright. Mr. Thesinger seemed bothered 
about her. He’s having a big doctor come to 
see her to-morrow and see if she’s fit to be 
moved. But she said for you to come right 
upstairs the minute you came in. She’s as 
pleased as we are.” 

Upstairs—two at a time—like a school- 
boy on his holidays. Holidays? Why life 
would be all holidays now! Life had flow- 
ered. What a wonder-worker God was, when 
you trusted Him like Miss Alicia did. 

And her dream? 

Why—perhaps that would come true, too, 
now. Anything might happen—anything! 

He must thank her humbly for her good- 
ness; he must—and then he noticed that her 
door was a little ajar. And seeing this, and 
receiving no answer to his knock, he hesitat- 
ingly pushed it a little further open and | 
looked in. It had the feeling of a room that 
was vacated. Miss Alicia’s dream had come 





true. 








| 








A Letter from 
Miss Muriel E. Stone 
of Toronto 


My mother used Pebeco Tooth 
Paste for my teeth before I was 
old enough to care for them. 
When the time came to be re- 
sponsible for my own teeth I 
found I had acquired a taste for 
Pebeco and have used it ever since 
except on my vacation last sum- 
mer, when I forgot to take a tube 
along and just thought any brand 
would do. 


I was horrified on returning 
home to find my teeth were taking 
on a yellow tinge (which will mar 
anyone’s appearance), but with 
the constant use of Pebeco I soon 
had them looking white again. 


It is to my mother and Pebeco 
I attribute my beautiful, sound 
and white teeth, and to gums being 
“in the pink of condition.” I feel 
proud not having any tartar or 
discoloration on my teeth. 


I like Pebeco’s sharp keen tang 
and the slightly salty taste. It is 
so refreshing. I get a big thrill 
being confident my teeth are ad- 
mired and that I can laugh and 
talk without feeling embarrassed. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Muriet E. Stone 









Keeps 
the mouth 
young... 


All rights reserved by Leho & Fink, Inc. 


Keeps your 
mouth young 


eeps breath 


sweet . ..- teeth 
sound as a child’s 


Gass come more gayly if you 
know that your teeth are white, 
your breath sweet. 

Middle age can be’ met lightly, 
mockingly, with the fresh smile of 
youth, if teeth are kept sound and 
sparkling. 

A famous physician—a specialist in 
oral hygiene—discovered a slowing 
up of the mouth fluids to be the 
greatest cause of decay and other un- 
healthy mouth conditions. 

So he gave Pebeco its special salt 
which keeps the mouth fluids youth- 
fully active, diluting and washing 
away the acids before they can cause 
damage. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth 
these fluids begin to flow more freely. 
They bathe the mouth thoroughly, 
washing the surfaces of the teeth 
where even the tooth brush cannot 
reach. 

The morning brushing keeps your 
mouth fresh and sweet for hours. At 
night Pebeco’s invigorating salt pro- 
tects your teeth while you sleep. 


Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited for the owners of the 
Canadian trademark ‘‘Pebeco.” 


Chree Offer: 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube. 






Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 
Dept. CC 5. 9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8 
Please send me free your new large-size sample tube of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 








(THIS COUPON NOT VALID AFTER SE: TEMBER, 1929) 
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All Different --- all New 


Pro-phy-lac-tic now presents 


Three Modern 





1. Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic 
—The brush that’s right for 
those who have a medium 





3. Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic 
—Try this brush if your 
gums are tender—if your 
teeth need special care... 
It massages as it cleans, 


Dental arches differ. 
So Pro-phy-lac-tic now makes a different 
tooth brush for each type 


No: thanks to the help and advice of the dental 
profession, it is an easy matter for you to pick 
the right tooth brush—right in size, 7 in design, 
right in the quality of bristles and handle. 

On this page you see three new and ey dif- 
ferent t of brushes. Each fills a specific dental 
need. have won the hearty approval of leaders 
in the movement for greater care of teeth and gums. 

To choose the right brush for yourself, simply 
spend ten seconds with your mirror. Decide what 


kind of dental arch (teeth and gums) you have. Then 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


different in shape and size . . . alike in quality 





‘Tooth 


Brushes 


One exactly suits. 


your dental arch 





" — - EEE we ae 
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REVEALED... BY YOUR MIRROR 


Easy as ABC’s to know what type of dental arch you 
have . . . to know what type of tooth brush is best 
for you to use. Just look into your mirror. If it re- 
flects a full-formed face, your dental arch (teeth and 
gums) is full-formed. But . . . your face and mouth 
may be small, more sharply oval. Still—either 
large or small—your dental arch may require spe- 
cial brushing care. Know your type. Then select the 
brush that is scientifically designed for the specific 
shape and condition of your dental arch. 


ee - etencasioetenl 





use the Pro-phy-lac-tic that is designed to bring your 
type whiter, brighter teeth—firmer, healthier gums. 

If your mirror shows a dental arch of normal size, 
as shown by a full-formed face and mouth, the brush 
for you is the new Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic. A brush 
of this type has guarded the teeth of millions for 
forty years. Now we have actually improved it so 
that it reaches and cleans every part of every tooth 
in mouths that have even the very large, square 
type of dental arch. 

But if your mirror reveals a small, sharply oval 
facial contour, your dental arch likewise is smaller, 
more sharply oval. Then the new Oval Pro-phy-lac- 
tic is the right brush for you. This brush is scien- 
tifically designed to clean each tooth thoroughly in 
small mouths that have this smaller oval arch. 


Now look again. Examine your gums 
carefully. If they are pale and lifeless- 
looking—you need the new Masso Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. This brush massages your 
1. as it cleans your teeth. It suits 

oth large and small dental arches. 


Periodontists (gum specialists) ac- 






























claimed this new-type tooth brush. Dental clinics 
tested and see 5 If your gums are tender— 
if a clean, sweet mouth is not always yours—try 
this remarkable dual-action brush. 


In a few weeks —the difference 


Use your new Pro-phy-lac-tic a few weeks. Then 
examine your teeth and gums again. You will see 
with your own cyes how much the right tooth brush 
can do to give you whiter, sounder teeth—firmer, 
healthier gums. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tics are alike in quality. All have 
specially selected bristles, transparent handles in 
new beautiful colors, and are delivered to you in 
individual, sealed containers. Pro- »hy-lac-tic Brush 
Co., Florence, Mass., 
U.S.A. Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co. (Canada), 
Limited, Montreal. 


See this display cabinet 
now at your local store. lt 
shows all three Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brushes . . . new trans- 
parent handles in color. . . 
contains mirror to help you 
choose brush that exactly 
suits your dental arch. 
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tance. The spirea along the neighboring 
house to the south, gives way to a graceful 
curve of non-spreading lilac, continuing to 
the west boundary of the two lots. On the 
plan, the front edge of the border is shown 


straight, except for the curve near the 
pergola. In reality, there will be only one 
straight section, that portion extending be- 
tween 33 and the pergola. The remainder 
of the front edge will be laid out in long 
shallow curves and the grass path will 
follow these curves. This takes away the 
artificial appearance that a straight border 
has, and enables the gardener to vary the 
width from four to six feet. 

There is considerable planting that may 
be done this autumn, provided the ground is 
put into perfect shape and the grass path 
made. Hardy lily bulbs are ready now, and 
need a depth of six to eight inches. L. 
candidum, Madonna Lily, that raise stately 
four-foot stalks of pure white flowers in 
July, will appear to advantage along the 
row of spirea. Other lilies that may be 
planted now are: L. croceum, orange lily, 
three to five feet, bright orange spotted with 
black. L. coniforum, two to three feet, 
white. L. auratum, gold-banded lily of 
Japan, two to four feet, white dotted with 
purple, yellow bands, also the crimson va- 
riety. These may be planted in November 
when the bulbs usually arrive, or in spring. 
Lily of the valley will flourish in shaded 
places. These bulbs look best when placed 
in groups of three or more, along the border 
according to height. 

Peonies and iris are best planted in Sep- 
tember. These are placed at regular in- 
tervals in the border, about the centre. 
Choice of peonies: White, Duchess de Ne- 
mours (early); pale pink, Asa Gray (mid- 
season); pink, Claire du Bois (late); hy- 
drangea pink, Mme. Calot (early); red, 
Felix Crousse (late mid-season); dark red, 
Adolphe Rousseau (mid-season); purple- 
red, Mons. Martin Cahuazac (mid-season); 
brilliant cerise, Lord Kitchener (very early). 

The sweet-scented species known as Iris 
pumila blooms early in May; in June comes 
the so-called German iris, while the Japan- 
ese variety flowers throughout July. 

The flagstones in position, the Iris border 
of taller sorts edged with dwarf species will 
be placed; rockery plants await the spring. 

All the out-lying sections having been 
planted as far as possible, the lawn is the 
next task. Sodding is the quickest way to 
produce a lawn; seeding is preferred by our 
garden-owners as being cheaper with a more 
satisfactory final result. 

The loam having been raked and rolled, 
ten days elapse to allow weed seeds to ger- 
minate and be removed. Another raking, a 
top dressing of equal parts of cow or sheep 
manure and rich loam, including an applica- 
tion of bone meal at the rate of ten pounds to 
a hundred square feet, precede the sowing of 
seed. This seed is a careful blending of 


several times with a good hand roller until 
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grasses that grow during different seasons ® 
and therefore maintain a constant luxuri- | a 
ance. The surface is raked, then rolled | Delightfully Soft = 
« 
Unbelievably Comfortable 


the surface is perfectly firm and smooth. 

When the grass is about one inch high it 
needs an application of the top dressing 
used before seeding. When two inches 
high, it is cut with a sharp mower, then 
lightly rolled. _If thin or bare spots appear 
later on, more seed must be sown. 

This completes the September work. The 
chief October planting is that of spring- | 
flowering bulbs, which should be completed | 
by the middle of the month. The Grant 
garden will need about 500 bulbs of all sorts. 

Bulbs are invaluable as a constant and 
reliable source of bloom. From the time 
when the first bare ground permits the snow- 
drop to lift its welcome head, until the end 
of May, when the last of the gorgeous 
Darwin tulips close the display of spring 
bulbs, there is a constant succession of lovely 
flowers, for closely following the snowdrops 
are the crocuses and scillas, then the hya- 
cinths and narcissus in great variety. While 
the varieties of narcissus are still in their 
prime, the early tulips begin, and a good 
assortment prolongs the flowering season 
often well into June. 

In the perennial border, the earliest bulbs 
are planted in groups of six to twelve of a 
kind near the edge, while the Darwins in 
groups of five of a color appear to best ad- 
vantage about two feet back. Planted ten 
inches deep, they increase in beauty for 
several years. Some of the best varieties 
are: Bartigon, Farncombe Sanders, Clara 
Butt, Pride of Haarlem, Princess Elizabeth, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Nauticus, Rev. Ew- 
bank, La Tulipe Noire, the Sultan, White 
Queen, Inglescombe, Europe, Harry Veitch, 
Prince of Netherlands. 

Darwins will also be planted among shrubs 
throughout the grounds, especially in front 
of the house, to create a gay aspect from‘the 
street. 

The south wall of the house is*destined 
for spring bloom, and the earliest bulbs will 
find a special place there, as well as early and 
late cottage tulips. It is advisable to plant 
stakes beside the groups, particularly in the 
perennial border, in order that they shall not 
be disturbed during spring planting. 

It is not enough to have made a careful 
plan of their garden. It is necessary as 
well, to arrange a design for the perennial 
border. Even the autumn bulbs must be 
placed in positions suitable to their height 
and color, to ensure a spring panorama of 
ordered beauty. 

The pergola, the rose arch, the arbor and 
bird bath, are adjuncts of the” finished 
garden. In our March issue, we shall con- 
tinue with the same plan, introducing some 
spring planting features which will add the 
finishing touches to ‘a very“charming “small 
garden. 
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The Promise of Beauty 


Continued from page 30 


and let them fall loosely into your lap. 

The special hand cream that I mentioned 
above I have found especially good for skin 
that is dry and tender on which it has a cool 
and velvety effect. In addition to its other 
fine qualities it serves as an excellent powder 
base for the hands, arms and neck. 

If your nails are brittle, use cold cream or 
olive oil on them. It is well to use plenty of 
either of these on the nails at night and 
wear gloves during your sleeping hours 
until this unpleasant condition is improved. 
Cold cream and warm oil are also excellent 
for those two usually neglected spots—the 
elbows. 

It seems hardly necessary to define the 
methods to be employed in manicuring, as 
these must be familiar to all our readers. 
Little manicure sets are obtainable every- 
where with full instructions for their use. 


Care must be exercised in filing the nails as 
the amateur manicurist is likely to be a bit 
too strenuous in her efforts and file too close 
to the ‘‘quick.”” It should also be borne in 
mind that the nails should never be polished 
until they are hot. They should be lightly 
buffed and then finished off with that best 
of all polishers, your own hand. 

Of course, it would be heavenly if we 
could achieve beauty without effort and 
retain it indefinitely, but since we have not 
yet arrived at that happy state, we can 
console ourselves with the thought that any- 
thing that is worth having is worth working 
for. A great artist is quoted as saying that 
there are no ugly women... that some 
women just do not know how to appear 
beautiful. In other words it is necessary to 
develop the beauty that is hidden or that is 
being neglected. ; 





* Kotex is the only sanitary napkin 
that deodorizes with scientific 
accuracy. This ends an important 
fear —-that of offense to others. 


Now 60c at any drug, dry goods 
or departmental store 






Two Sizes: 
Regular and Kotex-Super 
12 in a Package 


The NEW 


and 


IMPROVED 
KOTEX 


That Scientifically 


Deodorizes* when worn 


Deodorizes.... and 
4 other important features: 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing, pliable 
filler absorbs as no other substance 
can; 


2-Corners are rounded and tapered; 
no evidence of sanitary protection 
under any gown; 


3—Deodorizes—safely, thoroughly, by 
anewand exclusive patented process; 


4—Adjust it to your needs; filler 
may be made thinner, thicker, nar- 
rower as required; 


and 


5—It is easily disposed of; no un- 
pleasant laundry. 


MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Napkin Which Deodorizes 





FREE Sam 


Kotex Company of Canada, Ltd., 
330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 


You may send me sample of Kotex and book, 
“Personal Hygiene,” in plain envelope. 


Name..... 
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Made in Cataca 
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By LAURA E. ALLAN 


Olive Grant is a compact seven- 

roomed house, on 50 x 200 foot lot, in 
a good residential street. Equipped with 
every known labor-saving device, the house 
is complete to the slightest detail, but the 
“grounds” on this early fall day are a scene 
of desolation; not a bit of green in view, 
except the sod between the strips of cement 
on the driveway. 

The question at the present time is just 
how much can be accomplished this autumn 
toward their garden of delight. September 
is at hand. 

“Well, September is a good month for the 
making of a lawn,’’ an expert informs them, 
“‘as well as for various other chores.” 

First there is the removal of the cellar or 
excavation earth, the digging over of the 
entire area, the marking out of the whole 
planting scheme. The lot is sufficiently 
level down to the curved outline of the back 
lawn. There the ground slopes gently to- 
ward the west; not enough to require 
terracing, however. Indeed the grass path 
will have only a slight incline. The flag- 
stone walk, on the other hand, will need a 
few shallow steps, here and there.’ This 
will be an added attraction, as it serves to 
introduce a bit of rockery work. The pool 
can be constructed now, ready for water 
plants in spring. The cedar posts, eight 
feet high, four inches in diameter, are sunk 
two feet into the ground. 

Next comes the addition of loads of good 
loam sufficient to enrich the native soil. 
The soil in the area marked out for the rose- 
beds in back lawn must be removed to a 
depth of eighteen inches and two loads put 
in of the black clay loam beloved of roses, 
Mounding the surface slightly above the 
level of the lawn. 

The four rose-beds, occupying about six- 
teen feet in diameter, allowing for foot-and- 
a-half paths and birdbath, will accommodate 
two dozen bushes, to be ordered in Feb- 


"Toi just-married heritage of Hugh and 


A good selection is as follows: 

Hybrid Perpetual—Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Mme. Edouard Herriott, Mrs. 
John Laing. 

Hybrid Tea—Admiration, Lady Pirrie, 
Glory of Steinfurt, Mme. Leon Pain, 
Dean Hole, Betty, Henrietta, Gor- 
geous, Admiral Ward, Ophelia, As- 
pirant, Marcel Rouger, Covent Garden, 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Mrs. C. E. Van 
Rosse, Frank Dunlop, Independence 
Day, Mary Merryweather, Colonel 
Oswald Fitzgerald, Edel, Mme. Butter- 
fly, and W. F. Dree. 

Shrubs that bloom in spring and early 
summer may be planted in the fall; this in- 
cludes all chosen, except 29, Rose of Sharon, 
that beautiful late-flowering specimen. 
Therefore the hedges and shrubbery can be 
planted in September. 


"TH perennial border is the crown of the 
flower garden. It is, perhaps, the one 
feature that should not be omitted from the 
house grounds. Not that it is an easy 
feature to produce; the making of a border 
is indeed an art. So many items enter into 
its composition that it is a study by itself. 
First, the background is of high impor- 
(Continued on page 55) 





z shrubs around the house 
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Spring is not the? 
only time? to plan 


a garden, 
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1. Sodded strip between cement on driveway 
HEDGES 

2. Siberian pea shrub—Caragana aborescens 
14, Japanese Barberry—Berberis Thunbergia 
15. Seven Spirea Van Houttei at foundation wall. 
16. Lilac (non-spreading) takes place of line 

fence and forms — for border. 

CLIMBERS 

3. Three Boston ivy 

4. Jackmanii purple 

5. Two Chinese wisteria 

6. Star Clematis paniculata 

7. Two honeysuckle-Lonicera 


oo 


. Two Dutchman’s pipe 

17. Five Virginia creeper on west wire fence 

18. Six bitter-sweet on north wire fence 

SHRUBS 

19. Mock orange 

20. Weigelta Eva Rathke 

21. Hydrangea paniculata 

22. Deutzia, Pride of Rochester 

23. Lilac Charles Joly 

24. Double flowering plum 

25. Japanese snowball 

26. Japan quince 

27. Two flowering almond double pink 

28. Two forsythia 

29. Rose of Sharon 

30. Weigelia Eve Rathke 

31. Bush honeysuckle—7artarica grandiflora 
rubra 

32. Mock orange 

33. Lilac, Alphonse Lavalle 

34. Three summer-flowering hydrangeas 

Dwarf shrubs, such as Spirea Anthony 

Waterer, Snowberry, Weigelia rosea nana 

variegata, planted in front of designated 


35. Perennials and bulbs in border. 

36. Pool 

37. Cannas in border dividing lawn from vege- 
table garden 

38. Border of iris edged with dwarf iris 

39. Row of Rosy Morn p*etunias between posts 
covered with roses 

40. Rockery plants along flagstone walk 

41. Row of rose campion edged with sweet 
William along raspberry plantation 

42. Morning glory and scarlet runner beans on 
garage wall. Gladiolus bulbs for cutting 

43. Annual larkspur and phlox. 

44. Hollyhock and dahlia along house foundation 
Annuals to be used in perennial border 
cutting bed and among shrubbery. 

a ROSES 

9. Five Paul’s Scarlet on pergola 

10. Two Dorothy Perkins, trellis on garage wall 

11. Two Richmond on arch 

12. Ophelia, Mme. Edouard Herriott, Lady Ash- 
town, Frau Karl Druschki, Flower of Fair- 
field, on cedar posts along grass path 

13. Lady Gay, Dr. Van Fleet, Tausendschoen. 

TREES 

45. Maple, hard 

46. Hawthorne, pink 

47. Purple-leaved Norway maple 

48. Pear, Bartlett 

49. Plum, Monarch blue 

50. Apple, Duchess 

51. Crabapple, Hyslop 

52. Cherry, late Montmorency 
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kill / 
| ...e€very 
| Mosquito 


Flit never stops half-way in killing 
disease-bearing flies and mosquitoes. 
It kills them all, throughout the 
house, in a few minutes. Flit spray 
also searches out the cracks where 
roaches bed bugs and ants hide and 
breed, destroying their eggs. Fatal to 
insects, harmless to you. Will not 
stain. 





































Do not confuse Flit with any other 
product. Greater killing power in- 
sures satisfaction with Flit. One of 
the largest corporations in the world 
guarantees Flit to kill insects, or 
money back. Buy Flit and a Flit 
sprayer today. 





“The yellow can 
with the 
black band” 
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Canadian Distributors 


FRED J. WHITLOW & CO. LIMITED 
165 DUFFERIN STREET, TORONTO 
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Copyright, 1928, Stanco, Inc. 
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Ashes of Roses 
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= AO 
Beauty Powder 


@ Sophisticated New York and 
beauty-worshipping Paris, have ap- 
proved the new ‘nature tones” 
created by Bourjois, in Ashes of 
Roses Face Powder. - 


@ Lightly dabbed on, this wondrous 
powder gives the softest glow to the 
skin imaginable — a loveliness that 
has no suggestion of make-up. 
Just try Ashes of Roses and marvel 
at the lovely transformation. Its 
fragrance is a delight to the senses. 


Cactleaatieaat, wat ait att att a 


Buy it at the better shops in smart 
Leatherette Boxes and dainty 
Parisian Compacts. 


ASHES OF ROSES 


PerruME Rouces 


Creams Lip-Sticks 


of 
““ Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, 
MONTREAL 


” Siege ; oe Pe 
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When Baby 


is FRETFUL- 


At teething time when Baby’s tiny gums are inflamed 
a teaspoonful of Woodward’s Gripe Water 
So, too, when Baby’s delicate stomach 


In fact, there is no other remedy so thoroughly reliable 
and so safe as Woodward’s Gripe Water for any of the 
ills which are apt to trouble babies—Colic, Acidity, Flat- 
ulence, Looseness, Indigestion, Disordered Stomach, Con- 
stipation . . . You'll save yourself and Baby much 

by keeping Woodward’s Gripe Water in the 
house. Any druggist cam supply you. 


Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co. Limited 
10-18 McCaul Onts 


ade Aan 








No. 601—‘‘Modern 
Maid” Tie Rack, is 
stamped on red ma- 
| terial. The package 
includes hand-tinted 
felt for head and 











With color now dominating the 
kitchen, Kitchen Reminder, 
No. 599, should play a prom- 
inent part. Itis hand-tinted on 
cream crash, pad pencil and 
accessories included, to em- 
_broider in red and black, at 
75 cents complete. 








Individual laundry bags for 
each member of the family, you 
will find a decided advantage 
in keeping your rooms tidy and 
with very little effort. PF. 
No. 596 laundry bag is 
stamped with cutting lines on 
Unbleached. It has a hand- 
tinted ‘‘door’’ to insert the 
laundry, and a base for the 
laundry to slip through; com- 
plete with floss for tassel and 
embroidery, you may obtain 
this at $1.15. 


LY 4 ! 
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shoulders; blonde 
hair, felt for flowers, 
rod, accessories and 
Boil-Fast threads, 
all at $1.25 


USEFUL EMBROIDERED NOVELTIES 


Fascinating Embroidered Items for the 
Household and to W ear 


By VIVIAN LEE 


No. 598 is a “Sewing Kit 
Dolly,” for needles, pins and 
thread. It is hand-tinted on 
flesh material. Felt for peak 
of bonnet, hair and accessories 
are included. To embroider in 
rose and black, at 75 cents. d 





No. 597 is a very attractive and 
satisfactory ash tray. It can 
be placed over one’s knee or the 
arm of a chair. It is made of 
all wool felt with white felt dog 
motifs for applique, and has 
a brass cup with enamel edges 
and fastener. Accessories and 
threads to complete with flame, 
white and black, may be had 
at $1.15. 





No. 602, ‘Faithful 
Friend” Tie Rack, its 
hand-tinted on cream 
crash and, with rod, 
accessories and threads 
to complete, in Brown, 
Red and Black, may be 
» had for only $1.25 






For procedure in ordering see instructions on Dage 44 
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Canadian Distributors 
FRED J. WHITLOW & CO. LIMITED 
165 DUFFERIN STREET, TORONTO 
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Flit never stops half-way in killing 
disease-bearing flies and mosquitoes. 
It kills them all, throughout the 
house, in a few minutes. Flit spray 
also searches out the cracks where 
roaches bed bugs and ants hide and 
breed, destroying their eggs. Fatal to 
insects, harmless to you. Will not 
stain. 


Do not confuse Flit with any other 
product. Greater killing power in- 
sures satisfaction with Flit. One of 
the largest corporations in the world 
guarantees Flit to kill insects, or 
money back. Buy Flit and a Flit 
sprayer today. 


“The yellow can 
with the 


black band” 
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Beauty Pow der 
~~» Supreme/ 


€ Sophisticated New York and 
beauty-worshipping Paris, have ap- 
proved the new ‘“‘nature tones” 
created by Bourjois, in Ashes of 
Roses Face Powder. - 


@ Lightly dabbed on, this wondrous . 
powder gives the softest glow to the 
skin imaginable — a loveliness that 
has no suggestion of make-up. 
Just try Ashes of Roses and marvel 
at the lovely transformation. Its 
fragrance is a delight to the senses. 


a phy 
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Buy it at the better shops in smart 
Leatherette Boxes and dainty 
Parisian Compacts. 


ASHES OF ROSES 


PeRPuME Rouces 


’ CREAMS Lie-Sticks 


od 
** Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, 
, MONTREAL 


When Baby 


7 


In fact, there is no other remed 

and so safe as Woodward’s Gripe Water for any of the 
ills which are apt to trouble babies—Colic, Acidity, Flat- 
ulence, Looseness, Indigestion, Disordered Stomach, Con- 
stipation . . . You'll save yourself and Baby much 
discomfort 


is FRETFUL- 


At teething time when Baby’s tiny gums are inflamed 


and teaspoonful 
6 So, too, when Baby’s delicate stomach 


Woodward’s Gripe Water 


y so thoroughly reliable 


by keeping Woodward’s Gripe Water in the 


house. Any druggist can supply you. 


2 Harold F. Ritchie & Co. Limited 


Selling Agents 
10-18 McCaul St., Toronto, 


"TO ee 
re r e By 


e wate Br. 
dd MyM sae 











No. 601—‘‘Modern 
Maid” Tie Rack, is 
stamped on red ma- 
lerial. The package 
includes hand-tinted 
felt for head and 
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shoulders; blonde 
hair, felt for flowers, 
rod, accessories and 
Boil-Fast threads, 
all at $1.25) 


USEFUL EMBROIDERED NOVELTIES 


Fascinating Embroidered Items for the 
Household and to W ear 


By VIVIAN LEE 





With color now dominating the 
kitchen, Kitchen Reminder, 
No. 599, should play a prom- 
inent part. Itis hand-tinted on 
cream crash, pad pencil and 
accessories included, to em- 
.broider in red and black, at 
75 cents complete. 





Individual laundry bags for 
each member of the family, you 
will find a decided advantage 
in keeping your rooms tidy and 
with very little effort. F.| 
No. 596 laundry bag is 
stamped with cutting lines on 
Unbleached. It has a hand- 
tinted ‘‘door’’ to insert the 
laundry, and a base for the 
laundry to slip through; com- 
plete with floss for tassel and 
embroidery, you may obtain 
this at $1.15. 














No. 598 is a ‘“‘Sewing Kit 
Dolly,” for needles, pins and 
thread. It is hand-tinted on 
flesh material. Felt for peak J 
of bonnet, hair and accessories 
are included. To embroider in 
rose and black, at 75 cents. ‘ 








No. 597 is a very attractive and 
satisfactory ash tray. It can 
be placed over one’s knee or the 
arm of a chair. It is made of 
all wool felt with white felt dog 
motifs for applique, and has 
a brass cup with enamel edges 
and fastener. Accessories and 
threads to complete with flame, 
white and black, may be had 
at $1.15. 


No. 602, ‘Faithful 
Friend” Tie Rack, is 
hand-tinted on cream 
crash and, with rod, 
accessories and threads 
to complete, in Brown, 
Red and Black, may be 
&, had for only $1.25 


SS 
. 


For procedure in ordering see instructions on page 44 
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PRESENTING 
TRE 


NEW 


FRIGIDAIRE 


GREATER CONVENIENCE......... UNBELIEVABLY QUIET 
SURPLUS ICE-FREEZING POWER 


NCE again the pioneer in 

automatic refrigeration sets 
a new standard . . . with the 
presentation of this New Frigid- 
aire! 


The New Frigidaire is designed 
and built to provide absolutely 
dependable refrigeration . . . con- 
veniently. It is unbelievably quiet 
in operation. There is no sound 
of starting or stopping. It is as 


nearly noiseless as an automatic ~ 


refrigerator can be made. Its more 
beautiful cabinets have been de- 
signed for greater convenience than 
ever. Surplus refrigerating power 





Note that the shelves of Every New Friggdaire 
this New Frigidaire is absolutely simple in 
cabinet are spaced to its operation. The 


provide room for tall New Frigidaire is liter- 
ally an automatic re- 


receptacles. There is frigerator. The new 
an abundance of stor- model V-5,° can be 
age space in every New plugged into any elec- 


Frigidaire. trical outlet. 


has been built into a new and radically im- 
proved compressor. The New Frigidaire 
freezes ice cubes quickly and at all times. It 
protects foods and safeguards health... 
regardless of outside temperatures. 


The conveniences of the New Frigidaire were 
designed by domestic science experts... 





























The patented self-sealing ice 
trays of the New Frigidaire 
freeze ice cubes quickly, but 
when _ put delicate green 
vegetables in a New Frigidaire, 
there's no danger of their being 
frost bitten. Frigidaire freezes 
ice quickly and protects food 
always. 


for women. Only a woman who 
has kept house can know the 
difficulty of keeping an ice-box 
sweet and clean. The New Frigid- 
aire can be kept clean as easily 
as a china plate, inside and out. 
All corners are rounded. Shelves 
are all removable .. . and at a 
convenient height which eliminates 
stooping. 


We want you to see the new and 
radically improved Frigidaire. We 
want you to test it, compare it, 
value it. And we want to tell you 
about the liberal General Motors 
terms which make the New Frigi- 
daire easy to buy. Visit the show 
rooms to-day. 


Frigidaire Corporation, Toronto 
Branches in principal cities throughout Canada 





Variety 


Spring Lamb 
Wed earling Lamb 


Season and Remarks 
September and October 


September—October— 


lovember 


September—October 
—November 


September—October 
—November 


September—October 
—November 


September—October 
—November 


September—October 
—November 

September—October 
—November 

September—October 
—November 


September—October 
—November 


September—October 
—November 


October and November 


Season and Remarks 
September and October 
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Marketing Guide for Autumn 
SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER - NOVEMBER 

AEE. 

Compiled by Margaret E. Read, B.A., M.Sc. 
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MEATS 


Suggestions 
Great variety of roasts, leg or shoulder. Shoulder may be boned 
and stuffed or all the bones removed and rolled. Crown roasts 
from the loin. Chops from shoulder and loin. 


Roasts, chops, cutlets, steaks. Jellied veal delicious for the 
occasional warm day in September. 

Various steaks. Round steak may be spread with poultry dress 
ing and rolled. Great variety of roasts. 


Chops with fried apples. Crown roast from the loin. Broiled 
ham, baked ham, spare ribs, sausages, dressed tenderloin. 


Roasts or steaks with currant jelly or chestnut sauce. 
Fried with bacon, onions or mushrooms. 
Carefully cleaned, stuffed and baked slowly. 


Boiled or braised with Tomato and onion sauce. Boiled, slightly 
cooled, sliced, breaded and fried. 


Creamed in patty shells for luncheon. 


Broiled with bacon and mushrooms, or kidney and _beefstea< 


pie. 
Boiled in milk with butter and onions, broiled with Spanish 
Sauce, or dipped in batter and fried in deep fat. 


FISH 
Suggestions 


Baked with oyster stuffing. Fish cakes. Boiled or broiled. 
Baked or pan broiled. Roe may be used like shad. 

Baked fillets or broiled steaks. 

Fillets breaded and fried in deep fat or coo‘ fillets in a well 
buttered pan with salt, pep lemon juice, covered, for 
15-20 minutes. Serve with white sauce to which finely chopped 
onion and hard-boiled eggs have been added. 

Fried or pan broiled. 


Stuffed and baked or pan broiled. 
Breaded and fried in deep fat. 


Pan broiled. 

Baked or pan broiled. 

Boiled or broiled. 

Baked or planked. 

Baked or fried. 

Fried. 

Pan broiled. 

Raw, fried, stew, creamed in patty shells, fried with bacon. 
Fried with mushroonis, deep fried, creamed, au gratin. 
Broiled, baked or cold in salads. 


Cocktails, salads, creamed with peppers or celery. 


POULTRY 


devilled or used in game pie. 


Suggestions 
Fried chicken with mushrooms. Roast chicken. Boiled chicken 
with cream coene. of aoe a la King, creamed, patties, stewed 


with dumplings, sala: 

Roast. 

Roast with chestnut stuffing and apple sauce. 
Roast. Various stuffings may be used. 

Fried or broiled. 

Pie. 


Curried eggs, or creamed eggs on toast with green peppers or 
cccaanitemebe on enmdiont supper or luncheon dish. 


Stew, pie, fried like chicken. 
Roast, unstuffed. Only breasts are eaten. Legs may later be 





Variety 
Lettuce 


Endive 
Watercress 
Parsley 
Swiss Chard 
Cucumbers 


VEGETABLES 


Season and Remarks 
September—October 
—November 
September —October 
~~November 
September—October 


September and October | 


Suggestions 
Salads, garnishing. 
Salads. 
Salads, garnishing. 
Garnishing. Also used in sauces as a flavoring. 


| Steamed or boiled in very little water. Served with butter and | 


seasonings or white sauce. 
Salads, pickles or sliced with vinegar. 


Variety 


Tomatoes 


Green Peas 


Strinz Beans 
Fresh Lima 


Sprouts 
Cauliflower 


Mushrooms 
Summer Squash 
Carrots 

Corn 

Celery 

Egg Plant 
Oyster Plant 
Potatoes 


Sweet Potatoes 


Spanish Onions | September-October 


lobe Onions 


Turnips, yellow 


Parsnips 


Hubbard Squash | September-—October 


Pumpkin 


Oranges 
Lemons 
Grapefruit 
Tangerines 
Pomegranates 
Prunes 


Variety 
Peanuts 


Walnuts 
Almonds 
Brazils 
Pecans 
Butternuts 
Chestnuts 


Pilberts 


Be 





| October and November 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| September and early 


| September 


x Nett NG 


Suggestions 
Green tomatoes stewea with salt and a pinch of ginger may be 
served on butteredstoast as a supper or luncheon Cish 
Ripe tomatoes may be stuffed and baked or sliced anJ fried 
Served with butter or cream sauce 


Season and Remarks 
September —October 
—November 


Imported and 


expensive 
Boiled, steamed and buttered. 


Shell and boil and serve with butter 
and lima beans. 

Raw in salads or cold slaw. Cooked with butter or cream sauce 
Pickles. 

Boiled with white sauce. 


Succotash equal parts corn 


October 
September—October 
November 
| Septe ember—October 
Nove’ mber 
September —October 
November 
October 
—November 
September—October 
—November 
September—October 
—November 
September 


September—October 
—November 
September—October 
—November 
September—October 
November 
September—October 
—November 
September—October— 
November. 


Raw in salads. Cooked with cream sauce. /.u gratin. Soup. 


Stewed, broiled or baked. 
Boiled and mashed with butter and seasonin7s 
Creamed or served raw in salads. 


Boiled or baked. Succotash. Fritters. Corn chowder an appetiz- 


ing supper dish for early cold days 
Raw asa vegetable. Salads. Boiled with cream sauce. Soup. 


Fried or stuffed. 

Boiled with cream sauce. 
Innumerable ways of serving. 
Baked, boiled, glazed, au gratin. 


Sliced raw. 
Boiled with white sauce. 


Diced and boiled, served with butter and seasonings or white 


sauce. 
Boiled with white sauce or fried. 
Baked. 


Pie, baked and buttered. 


Boiled and served, with Bechamel, Hollandaise or Bearnaise 


sauce. 
Boiled with white sauce. 


—November Seasoning 


September—October 
—November 
October and Novembe: 


—November 
October and November 


November 


FRUITS 
Suggestions 


Preserves, conserves, jams. 
Rind used in pickles and preserves. 


Season and Remarks 
September and October | Raw. 
September Raw. 


September—October Raw. 
—November Raw. 
September, October and) 
November | Raw. 
September and October | 
September and October | Raw. 
Homegrown during Sep-! 
tember and October. | Raw. 
Imported during Nov- 
ember Raw. 
Homegrown during 
September and Oct. 
Imported during Nov. 
rom Spain 
Septem ber—October 


Fruit salads. Coc‘tails. 
Fruit salads. Cocktails. 


Fruit salads. Cocktails. 
Fruit salads. 
Baked. Spiced. Preserves. 


Preserves. 


Jelly. Preserves. Conserves. Grape juice. Spiced. 


Raw. Fruit salads. 


Raw. Baked. Jelly. Sauce. Pies. Puddings, 
gpiced. i Jelly. 


Sauce. 


September, Octobe and} Raw. Baked. Salads. Various desserts. 

Sogeieten. October and | Raw. Fruit salads. Desseris. 
lovember 

a October er | Beverages. Flavoring. Pies and various other desserts. 
lovember 

September, October and | 

Nove mber | 
October and November) Raw. Fruit salads. 


Jelly. Pies. 
Beverages. 
Raw. Fruit cocktails and salads. Fruit juice. 


Fruit salads and cocktails. 


September—October 
—November 

September —October 
*—November 

September—October 
—November 


Stewed. Pies. Puddings. 
Pies. Puddings. Salads. 


Flavoring in various desserts. 


Suggestions 


Salads. Sandwiches. Icings. 
Various desserts. Salads. Candy. 
Salted nuts. Christmas cake. Icings. 
Fruit salads. Salted. 

Candy. Salted. Salads. Desserts, 
Raw. Cakes. Icings. Sauces. 


Season and Remarks | 
September—October | 
— November | 
Last half of October and 
November 
Last half of October and 
November 
Last half of October and) 
November 
Last half of October and! 
November | 
Last half of October and 
November 
Last half of October and, 
November 
| Last half of October and’ 


Roasted. Poultry stuf fings. Sauces. 
Raw. Salted. Salads. 
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Mounting Divorce Figures in 
Canada 


THAT Divorce figures in Canada are steadily mounting with 
Ontario in the lead in 1928, with two hundred and fifteen petitions 
as opposed to Quebec with only twenty-five. That interesting 
features of the 1926-27 figures were, that in Prince Edward 
Island no divorces were asked for or granted and that it is said 
this province had had no divorces since Confederation; that 
Quebec with the second largest population in Canada, had the 
second lowest divorce rate, with ten for that year; that Ontario 
had over eleven times that number, with 113; that British 
Columbia with 167 and Alberta with 154, but with not one 
quarter the popuiation of the two eastern provinces had out- 
stripped their figures; that Saskatchewan with only 48, Nova 
Scotia with 12 and New Brunswick with 19, did not collectively 
reach the total of Manitoba with 85. These facts offer very 
interesting study with reference to the questions. Is it because 


British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba have their own divorce * 


courts that the number of divorces have increased? If so, what 
will happen in Ontario when its present demand for its own 
provincial court is granted? 
White Women Employed by 
Orientals 


THAT surprisingly enough when an investigation was made last 
year, by the National Council of Women, at the request of many 
of its federated societies, by its Committee on Trades and Pro- 
fessions for Women, into the conditions under which many white 
girls are employed by Orientals in Canada, it was found that in 
the occupation most concerned, that of the Chinese restaurant, 
questionable situations had arisen comparatively infrequently. 
When they had arisen it was found they had not been due to the 
laxity of the employers so much as to that of many of their white 
customers who were apt to take it for granted that such girls 
must be of questionable virtue and who acted accordingly. The 
Committee also found that girls in the Chinese restaurants in- 
vestigated were well paid, although this employment—that of 
waitress or kitchen helper—is usually very much underpaid in 
other restaurants. A question which arises regarding this report 
is whether the city of Vancouver was investigated or whether the 
report concerned only eastern centres? If so, it has little value. 


Statutory Authority for the 
“Canadian Citizen” 


THAT in answer to the question ‘‘What Is A Canadian?” asked 
by the Montreal Local Council of Women, which was not aware 
that there exists statutory authority for a Canadian nationality, 
Mrs. O. C. Edwards, the Convenor of Laws for the National 
Council, states that in the Royal Statutes of 1921, Chapter 4 and 
Section 3, there is such statutory authority for distinctive Cana- 
dian nationality. It was found necessary to pass such legislation 
when Canada went into the League of Nations in that year. The 
difficulty has been that in Canada the census takers, in compiling 
statistics, have not been forced to provide a separate column in 
which to record such nationality. It is now being asked by the 
National Council that the necessary provision be made so that 
Canadians may be properly classified as such. 


Alberta’s Independent Women’s 
Institutes 


THAT for the first time since the Women’s Institutes were or- 
ganized in Canada, those in Alberta, now in existence sixteen 
years as semi-governmental organizations, are to-day faced with 
autonomy and with the problem of being entirely self-supporting. 
This has come about since the passing of the Alberta Women’s 
Bureau Act which came into effect on July Ist, as a result of the 
desire expressed to the government by these forward-thinking 
clubwomen. They wished complete independence. It is a sig- 
nificant move and will be doubtless followed in other provinces. 


Foundation Fund for National 
Council of Women 


THAT the National Council of Women, a body reputed to 
contain in its thousand or more affiliated clubs not less than four 
hundred thousand members, has come out of the long period of 
comparative quiescence, which followed the war and the 
granting of the franchise to women, and has announced that it 
will put on a national campaign in the fall to raise a Foundation 
Fund of Two hundred thousand dollars with which it proposes to 
ensure its future budgeting. And that one of its rich and 
generous members has come forward with the sum of Ten 
thousand dollars to finance the campaign, which she offers as a 


gift to the Council for this purpose. 





matters of citizenship or public affairs as these 
affect women, will be answered by the editor of this page, i stamped, 
addressed envelopes are enclosed with enquiries. It is hoped to 
make this department useful to all readers of Chatelaine. 


Queries regarding 
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FAMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 


free from corns 
MARY EATON’S Famous Feet 


“My idea of a queer fad is to cul- 
tivate corns... when Bluesjay is 
as easy to get as a druggist’s 
cheery smile.” So writes Mary 
Eaton, star of Broadway's mu- 
sical comedy hit, “The Five 
O'clock Girl.” 


There are more than a million walk- 
ing advertisements for Blue=jay . . . 
for 28 years the standby of the feet. 
No other way accomplishes Blue=jay’s 
results . . . For the Blue=jay way is 
logical and safe. The amount of the 
medication is standardized in each 
plaster; you cannot apply too much or 
too little. The soft, velvety pad stops 
the shoe-pressure and that stops the 
pain. Then the medication ends the 
corn. Improved package, with new 
white pad, at all drug stores. For cal- 
luses and bunions use Blue=jay Bunion 
and Callus Plasters. 


THE hew 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 








Disinfectant 








Still “the girl he married” 


HEN they were first married, 
five years ago, they liked to 
dance together, go motoring to- 
gether, play golf together. They 
still like to do those things to- 
gether today. 
She is still the girl he married. 
During the years following her 
marriage, she has protected her 
zest for living, her health and 
youthfulness, and “stayed young 
with him” by the correct practice 
of feminine hygiene. 
But feminine hygiene, wrongly 
practiced, does more harm than 





Be sure you get the brown bot- 
tle packed in the familiar yellow 
carton. Refuse substitutes. 









Name 
Street 


City 


good. Using the wrong disinfec- 


This coupon brings you “The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 


LEHN & FINK (Canada) Limited 


tant may lead to very serious con- 
sequences. 

Realizing this, the makers of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant have pre- 
pared a booklet called “The Bei 
entific Side of Health and Youth.” 
It gives the facts about this vital 
subject.Send the couponnow. The 
booklet will reach you in a plain 
envelope. It is free. 

In the meantime, take no need- 
less, dangerous chances. Buy a 
bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant at 
your druggist’s today. Complete, 
explicit directions come with 
every bottle. 


LYSOL (CANADA) LTD., distributed 
by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 





Dept. 59, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Canada 
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Jouches that Add 
Style to Dresses 


By MAE. MARTIN 








You get so you 
just despise a dress 
when everywhere 
you go it seems to 
shout, “I am a last 
year’s relic.” <A 
few touches have 
brought many 
dresses like that 
back into style. It’s 
amazing to see how 
easily they can be 
transformed by a 
few buttons, a lit- 
tle braid and the 
quick magic of 
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home tinting or 
dyeing. 

You don’t need 
any experience to 
do home tinting or 
dyeing successfully 
if you are sure to use only true, fade- 
less, Diamond Dyes. Each package 
represents the perfection of over 50 
years of dye-making. Tinting with 
them is easy as bluing, and dyeing just 
takes a little more time. New colors ap- 
pear like magic, right over the old 
colors. 

Diamond Dyes give the daintiest of 
the latest tints and the richest of the 
new shades, with never a trace of that 
undesirable redyed look which comes 
from inferior dyes. Insist on Diamond 
Dyes and save disappointment. 

My new 64 page book, “Color 
Craft,” gives hundreds of dollar-saving 
suggestions for renewing clothes, dra- 
peries and rugs. It’s fully illustrated in 
colors. Write for your FREE copy, 
NOW. Address Mae Martin, Dept. 
C157, Diamond Dyes, Windsor, Ont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Die tro Tint Bow To Dye 
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H. Boker & Co. 


Unexcelled for carving small 
Fowl, Partridges, Ducks, etc. 
Your local Dealer can get it for 
you, or we will mail it to you on 
receipt of $3.00 in stamps. 


D. Herbert, P.O. Box 580, Montreal 






Eyelash Beautifier 


Instantly darkens eyelashes and brows, 
Makes lashes appear longer and 
more luxuriant, Gives depth, 
brilliance, expression and charm 
to the eyes. Harmless. ‘Eisily 
applied, Approved by millions 
of lovely women the world over. 
Solid or water-proof Liquid 
Maybelline, Black or Brown, 
75c at all toilet goods counters, 


| 


Distributed in Canada by 
PALMERS, LTD., Mentreai ' 


W hat the W oman Citizen 
Should Know 


By Anne Anderson Perry 


The Prime Minister Prepared 
to Amend Act Debarring 
Women from Senate 


THAT the question was asked the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons recently, whether in view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court that women aré not persons in the meaning or intent of the 
North America Act, and can therefore not sit in the Senate. he 
was then prepared to bring down an amendment to the Act. His 
reply was ‘‘Yes,” but he did not say when. 


No Women Jurists for Crim- 
inal Offenders 


THAT while women in some provinces may be called to sit on 
juries in civil cases, they cannot sit on Grand Juries called for 
trials of criminal offenders in our federal courts. That the press- 
ing need for women on juries is not so much in the civil courts, as 
in those courts where an increasing number of offenders against 
women and children are tried, and where at present, far too fre- 
quently, very lenient sentences are meted out to those committing 
sex crimes. 

Women Moving for Punish- 
pas ments that Fit the Crime 
THAT not long ago a postal employee convicted of stealing 
registered letters was sent down to the penitentiary for four 
years, while it is only a few years ago since a young school teacher 
in western Canada, convicted in the criminal courts of having 
habitually abused numbers of his girl pupils (all of whom were 
under twelve years of age) got a trifling six months’ sentence at 
the hands of a lenient judge! Also that in many instances for 
stealing horses or cattle, offenders may be and often have been 
sent to prison for as long as ten years, and that it is because of the 
manifest stupidity of laws which so overrate property and so 
underrate human life that the Imperial Order of the Daughters 
of Empire, the Salvation Army and the National Council of 
Women are now asking for punishment to fit the crimes them- 
selves, not an obsolete conception of them. 


Women as Election Tools 


THAT the reason many women’s clubs are asking for personal 
naturalization for all married women in Canada is that whereas 
alien men coming to our country may be naturalized and granted 
franchise only after they have been resident in the Dominion five 
years, have been declared of good character and to have an 
adequate knowledge of French or English, the wives of such men 
who may have later followed them to Canada and arrived just 
previous to the expiration of the five year period, immediately 
take the nationality of the husband and automatically become 
eligible to vote, as they are Canadian citizens. This is a situation 
which in many foreign settlements in western Canada is a digtinct 
menace at elections. 

Women Scrutineers Detect Poll- 

ing Irregularities 


THAT it is alleged by many women who have acted as scru- 
tineers at our provincial or federal elections, that the law regard- 
ing a working knowledge of English or French in newly natural- 
ized aliens is not properly enforced, as they have witnessed many 
instances where the polling clerks have gone into the polling 
booths to explain to foreigners the use of the ballot paper, thereby 
becoming in effect, interpreters. 

Penalties for False Registra- 

tion Revived by Women’s Clubs 


THAT apropos of a recent fine levied by Magistrate Margaret 
Patterson in a Toronto court on a couple convicted of having 
registered falsely at a hotel as man and wife, when they were 
sentenced to pay into court a sum of three hundred dollars, it is 
interesting to note that the legislation under which this judgment 
was rendered, lapsed for some time after the Ontario Temperance 
Act was superseded by the Government Liquor Control Bill. 
For some reason unknown the government in passing the Ontario 
Temperance Act tacked the provision penalizing false registrants 
at hotels to the tail of that measure, so that when it was repealed, 
this clause went also. At the instance of the women’s clubs this 
piece of legislation has been now restored “‘on its own.” 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about per- 
sonal clothes problems, and see 
the colored sketches of all the 
new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by mail 
from any of the distributors 
listed below, or from Vogue Pat- 
tern Service, 70 Bond Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering misses’ 
or children’s designs state age. 


How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C.O.D. delivery. When 
ordering, please enclose cheque, 
money order or stamps. Remit- 
tances should be made out to the 
store or office from which you 


order. 
List of Distributors 
ALBERTA 
Calgary 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Edmonton 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 

Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Victoria 

Hudson’s Bay Company. 

ONTARIO 

Galt 

W. W. Wilkin on, Ltd. 
Hamilton 


Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King St. W. 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 


London 
Smaliman & Ingram, Ltd., 
149-157 Dundas Street. 


Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble. Ltd., Sparks Street. 


St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 
17 St. Paul St. 


Tethe Robe 
e rt Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 


Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, Ltd., 
27 King Street. 


QUEBEC 


Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company. 


Quebce 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 
205-215 St. Joseph Street. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrods and Shoolbred’s, and at thirty 
agencies in the Provinces, Scotland. and 
Ireland. On the Continent, Vogue Pat- | 
terns are for sale in most of the large 
cities. A list of these Agencies may be 
found in the European edition of the 
Vogue Pattern Book. for sale at the 
principal kiosks and bookstalls. 
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Frock No. 9468 


The skiri of this frock of sheer velvet is 
slashed and shirred at the sides to give fulness 
cut to dip at the back hemline, and topped 
with a narrow belt and buckle. Sizes 14 to 40. 


Price, 65 cents 


Frock No. 9468 


The back of the frock at the left, shown here of 
printed velvet, also claims distinction, for 
its neck-line, a deep V in front, has groups 
of tucks, and its sleeves are cleverly slashed 
and puffed at the wrists. Price, 65 cents. 
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A SUBTLE HINT OF SOPHISTICATION 


Achieved by (lever Slashing 


SELLE IDOLE. 


RRNA 


Frock No. 9473 


The blouse of this silk crépe frock is slashed 
at the left side to show a lace insert and tied 
lo form a draped neckline. The tiers on the 
skirt back are circular. Sizes 14 to 42. 


Price, 65 cents. 


CIRCULAR TIERS, TUCKS AND SHIRRING 


+ 


These are Vogue Patterns. Th 








oy may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont 
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SIMPLICITY AND SMARTNESS WALK 


Frock No. 9488 


Wool crépe is used for this dress with piqué 

cuffs and vest. The wrapped front drapes 

cleverly at the side, and the buckled belt and 

sleeves with pointed tops are smart. Sizes 
14 to 46. 


Price, 65 cents. 


IIIs CODD ALOE ELE LL lle 


Blouse No. 9493 

Skirt No. 9494 
This model of light-weight woollen in two 
tones has a belted overblouse filted to the hips 
with side tucks. The skirt is circular in front. 
The neck may have a scarf. Designed for 

sizes 14 to 44; skirt, 26 to 38. 
Price, 40 cents each. 
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FROCKS FOR AUTUMN STREET WEAR 
The Tailored Mode Prevails 


HOLL OLE! TOM LOO AOCL DELO BEOY NLL DBE tied 






HAND-IN-HAND 


Coat No. 9492 

Skirt No. 9499 
The classic tailleur is always smart. This 
straight, double-breasted coat of covert-cloth 
has flap patch pockets. The skirt achieves 
fulness by pleats at the left side front. Sizes 

14, lo 46; skirt, 26 to 40. 
Price, 65 cents. 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 




















Frock No. 2841 
(Middle, above) This handkerchief 
linen frock with a gathered bertha 
may have set-in sleeves. The tiered 
Skirt is shirred to the blouse. Sizes 

8 to 14 years. 

Price, 40 cents. 

















Coat No. 2842 
The pointed yoke at the back of this little 
cashmere coat is cul in one piece with the 
sleeves. The tucks at the back of the neck 
and the raglan front sleeve line are smart 
details. Sizes 4 to14 years 

Price, 40 cent 


These are Vogue Patter 
Vogue 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 
With Good Grace 





Frock No. 2835 
Becoming to the angular ag «ts the 
soft fulness of this one-piece, 
printed silk crépe frock. The yoke 
is cul in one withthe front. Sizes 

8, 10,12 and 14 years. 
Price, 40 cents. 





Coat No. 2848 


(Right) Smart details of this cheviot coat, 
closing with four buttons, cre the pointed- 
top sleeves, patch pockets, roll collar, and 
double stitching. Sizes 2 to 10 years. 


Price, 40 cents. 


» They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from 
» Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 






























“Beauty from Within” 


HAT joy tosee your children happy—animated 

and brimming with health! A healthy system 
makes a healthy child. At the first sign of irregular 
elimination use TRU-LAX, the pleasant tasting 
chocolate laxative. TRU-LAX gently and effectively 
cleanses the intestinal system, and puts it on the way 
to health and “Beauty from Within.” 










For a Mild Laxative 


TRU-LAX the chocolate laxative 1s 
especially good for children. They 
love it! 15c. and 30c. sizes. 


For Quicker Results 


TRU-LAX the mint flavored chew- 
ing laxative for grown-ups and 
children. Very pleasant taste, 20c. 







and 35c. packages. 








Fill out and take this coupon to your neighborhood druggist and he will give you 
FREE one l5c. or 20c. package of TRU-LAX the pleasant family laxative, either in 
chocolate or chewing form if you purchase one additional 15¢e. (Chocolate) or 20c. 
(Chewing) package. 






COP HC OH SEES SESE ERE TES OTO SEES ES EEE EES OEE EES OSE ODEO SEEEEE EES OEE ESEOSOECCS 


SPOOR ree ee eee eee EEE eH HEHEHE eee eEEe 


Cerro ersecrecseeesccsessecesceses SAGGVOBD .cccccssecreesestecesees 








Attention Retail Druggists— If vour druggist cannot supply you 


with TRU-LAX, write to 


TRU-LAX MFG. CO. 
45 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





You are authorized to give 1 package ef 
TRU-LAX to any purchaser of a package 
of TRU-LAX, upon presentation of this 
coupon, which will be redeemed by us. 











THE PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
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aiCKOR, -BETUCKED AND BECAPED 


the OU nee of pri otection Like Their Elders 
that Shadouproofs and Wrinkleproojs 








Frock No. 2844 
Left) Georgette crépe is 
charming for this sleeve- 
less frock with a deep cape 
collar. The collar ts 
shirred to a fold that ties 
in front. Sizes 4 to 10 


Frock No. 2836 
This pongee frock is 
shirred in points, front 
and back, below the shal- 
low yoke, and it may have 
long sleeves. Bloomers are 
included. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 

8 and 10 years. 

Price, 40 cents. 


years. 
Price, 40 cents. 





a it under pene sheer summer frocks, to keep them 

h, crisp and unmussed. A light little cat pettie 
= of cool lingerie fabric with lower back panel of fine 
rubber. Much lighter and less bulky than a double panel 
We | slip or petticoat. Daintily made, flesh color, from $1 up. 





Frock No. 2838 
Tucks trim the front 
of this frock with 
long or short raglan 
sleeves, which may 
have scallops on the 
collar and cuffs. 
Bloomers are in- 
cluded. Sizes 1, 2 

and |, years. 

Price, 40 cents. 


You'll like it better than any ~ 
ever worn — it’s shaped to 

shows no outline. Helps to shadow- 
proof thin dresses, Extra fine, light 
rubber with deep, cool lingerie 
top. Flesh or white, as low as 50c. 





die hak 


Under a pleated skirt or a dark silk 

—or your sports knickers—wear 

this neat rubber paneled step-in, and 

nt deep creases and mussing. 

i ailored fit—no bulk. Of dainty, cool 

voile, in flesh color; medium or 
large size, $1. Others as low as 50c. 


Sad yous find other helpful Hickory Products at your ome store. See 
the complete assortment. If you do not find them. write. mentioning your 
dealer’s name. Address, Mrs. Laura Payne, 245 Carlaw Ave., ‘| oronto 


| 
ees 
Boy's Suit No. 2837 Frock No. 2840 


Piqué ts smart and well- (Right) The Irish lace yoke 
Pe rsonal ecessities adapted for a liltle boy's suit. of this dainty frock is drawn on 
. The collar is of linen, and the a cord. Picot lace edges the 
° ; side closing is neatly finished long or short raglan sleeves. 
Chhe Ounce of Protection oath three buttons. Sizes 2, 4 Sizes 6 months and 1, 2 and 4 
© A.S. & Co.,1927 and 6 years. years. 
emcaco Newyork ,STEIN & COMPANY 105 anczizs Toronto Seah. 4° cunt. Prict, 40 ents. 


<t 
mi 
TORONTO acetone Eom ne re 





Q 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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GRECIAN SIMPLICITY AND PARISIAN CHIC 
Combine for Afternoon and Evening Wear 


Evening Frock No. 9489 
The skirt of this evening frock of crépe satin 
has circular sides, which fall into an inter- 
esting hem-line. It joins the blouse in a 
diagonal line. A cluster of pin tucks at the 
left side effects a pulled-up silhouette. Sizes 
14 lo 4h. 
Price, 65 cents 


LAMCOM LULL LLL LOOM OLLLLUL LOL LOOMOLOLOLLDLOLOOLSOOLDOOD 





Evening Frock No. 9490 
An applied sectional yoke falling into dra- 
pery at the side distinguishes the skirt of this 
evening frock of crépe satin. The surplice 
blouse has a deep V décolletage in front and 
back and is shirred al the shoulders. Sizes 
14 to 46 
Price. 65 cents. 


Frock No. 9470 
Greater sophistication is well expressed by 
this frock of printed velvet. The skirt is 
joined to a yoke band placed at the higher 
waist-line and falls into a side cascade. A 
tied scarf in back adds an interesting trim- 
ming note. Sizes 14 to 44. 

Price, 65 cents. 


THE DIAGONAL HIP-LINE, A GRACEFUL VARIATION 











These are Vogue Patterns, They may be obtained from the shope listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Evening Frock No. 9476 


A circular skirt section joins the front of this 

velvet evening frock in a yoke-line, falls in an 

uneven line at the sides, and ends at each side 

back. Chiffon fashions the yoke. Sizes 
14 lo 4h. 


RICHNESS AND GRACE 
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VELVET AND METAL CLOTH 
Wylark the (hanging Season 


COMALICO WLL AMMA le 


LOMO OME 


Evening Frock No. 9475 


This evening frock of metal cloth achieves its 

distinction through three tulle tiers applied 

to the left side and a novel décolletage at the 

back. The girdle drapes to one side. Sizes 
14 to 46. 


FOR FORMAL OCCASIONS 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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x Johnson’s Polishing Wax —in either 
*{ Paste or Liquid form—is a real forward 
step in the art of home-keeping. It 
means greater home beauty and econ- 
omy and decreased hours of housework, 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. 

“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 

Brantford, Ont. 


Vancouver - Winntpeg 
Toronto . Montreal 


E OR LIQUID 
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AND BEAUTIFIES 


La forsons LIQUID WAX is the best an- 
swer to the problem of preserving 


the unmarred beauty of your dining table 
and other fine furniture. Hot dishes and 
spilled liquids leave no blemish on sur- 
faces protected this sure way. A hard, 
impenetrable film of lustrous wax, like an 
invisible glass cover, shields the delicate 
finish from injury, at the same 
time heightening its charm. 


Polishing furniture is so much 
easier, too, when you use John- 
son’s Liquid Wax. One simple 
operation banishes all finger- 
prints and soil, producing a dry, 
gleaming polish that never be- 
comes soft and sticky. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
shortens your hours of house- 


LEANS 





*-POLISHES: PRES 


work in a dozen different ways. Use it 
on woodwork, and on all your floors— 
over varnish, shellac, wax, or paint—on 
wood, linoleum, tile, marble, or com- 
position. Then half the care will keep 
them sparkling and immaculate. 

Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the easiest 
and surest way to preserve the lacquered 
beauty of your car. Also, ap- 
plied to shoes and leather goods 
it wards off scars and wear. 


Order a bottle of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax today from your 
neighborhood grocery, hard- 
ware, drug, furniture, paint or 
department store. Before you’ve 
used half-a-bottle you will num- 
ber it among the essentials of en- 
lightened, easy home-keeping. 


SERVES: PROTECTS 


JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 
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Names 
on dine Cambri Tape | 
For Marking 


Clothing &Linen 








MONITOR 
CLOTHES 
DRYER 


Set it- up on washday. Store 
in cellar or garage when not in 
use. Lets you have the most 
use of yard space. 







Light, easy to handle and set 
in place, yet strong and rigid. | 
Send coupon for illustrated booklet. i 








Please send the 
without obligation. 
Name 


Monitor Booklet, 


Address _ 


DOWSWELL, LEES & CO. LTD. 
ls7 Elgin St. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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. the stuff that dreams are made of 
. castles in the air. 
But the very real and precious thing. 
you are treasuring for the future deserve 
the protection of an Heirloom Cedar 
Chest. The interior of a beautiful Heir- 
loom is the safest place for valued pieces 
. linens, woollens, laces. 


HEIRL@M 
CHESTS 


Choose an Heirloom in Walnut, cedar 
lined or solid Tennessee Heartwood. Many 
designs. Write for illustrated booklet. 
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The CHESLEY CHAIR CO., Ltd. 
Chesley, Canada 






A treat in the Peppermint- flavored 
sugar-coated jacket and another in 
the Peppermint-flavored gum inside— 
utmost value in long-lasting delight 


ie handy pac 5° 
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Take one back 
with you.... to 
school or college 


at all these colours 


Geo. S. Parker Offers Also, 
Pressureless Touch, Non-Breakable Barrel, and 
a *Guarantee Against All Defects 


Never before have modern style and efficiency been 
so combined in a fountain pen. 


Here are surpassing features encased in non-break- 
able barrels finished in five, modern, flashing colours! 

Barrels are 28% lighter than rubber, yet many times 
as strong. 

But that isn’t all. Through Pressureless Touch, a 
Duofold eliminates all effort. The feather-light weight 
of the pen itself starts and keeps it writing. No pressure 
from the fingers — no strain — no fatigue. 


This pen is so good that we *guarantee it against all 
defects. So the Parker Duofold need never cost you 
more than the original purchase price. And that price 
is but $7 for maximum ink capacity. 


A superior ink for fountain pens 
and all general uses. Absolutely 
free from sediment, non-corro- 
sive and unequalled for durabil- 
ity. Will not clog fountain pensor 
corrode steci pens. Made in all 


standard colours and sizes— 15 Duofold Pen -ils 


cents to $1.50. Now for sale at 


leading pen counters, $3, $3.50, $4 


Take a Duofold back with you to school or college 
to write your notes, themes and letters. Do your work 
more neatly, faster, more easily than you've ever done 
it heretofore. 

Take a Duofold Pencil to match the Pen —of the 
same smart colour and design. Or a Parker Desk Set. 

On each barrel find and read the imprint, “Geo. S. 
Parker—DUOFOLD.” That is the only way to be sure that 
you have the genuine. 

*The Parker Duofold Fountain Pen is made to give 
lifelong satisfaction. Any defective parts will be re- 
placed without charge provided complete pen is sent to 
the factory with 12c for return postage and registration. 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
TORONTO 3, ONTARIO 


er 


oVER SIZ, 


Lady or Junior Size, $5 


Made in Canada — 
Same Price as in the States 





